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The following essay owes its origin to the cir- 
cumstance of my having read a paper in the 
spring of 1852, on an interesting subject con- 
nected with insanity, before the Medical Associ- 
ation of the College of Physicians, which, though 
not intended for publication, I was strongly urged 
by many of those in whose hearing it was read 
to commit to the press. Much as I felt flattered 
by a testimony of this kind, coming from persons 
so well qualified to pronounce an opinion upon 
any medical subject, there were circumstances 
connected with the paper which led me to hesi- 
tate before adopting the suggestion thus kindly 
thrown out. After mature reflection, I arrived 
at the conclusion that it was better not to follow 
the advice of tho^e friends, for whose judgment 
generally I entertain the highest respect ; but 
the circumstance led me to consider whether I 
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might not advantageously prepare another work, 
embodying some of the topics incidentally intro- 
duced into the original paper. I had long been 
of opinion, jfrom general observation on what 
passed in society around me, that much ignorance 
and misconception prevailed upon the subject of 
insanity, even among persons whose condition in 
life and information upon other subjects were 
such as to lead one to anticipate a very different 
state ; and I began to think that a short treatise, 
compiled for the purpose of exposing and re- 
fating these popular errors, would enable me to 
comply in some measure with the wishes of my 
jfriends, and at the same time confer a benefit 
upon the public. The execution of the design 
has been retarded much longer than I anticipated 
by the frequent interruptions incidental to the 
uncertain nature of the profession in which I am 
engaged. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that most of the 
views put forward in this work have been long 
held by physicians who have directed their at- 
tention to the study of this branch of practical 
medicine. It is, consequently^ not the originality 
of the opinions that it contains that constitutes 
its claim to general attention, but the fact that 
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they are still not sufficiently known to the masses 
of the community. Most of the writers on 
insanity have composed their works for the in- 
struction of professional readers simply ; their 
observations, therefore, though accessible enough 
to medical men, are sealed documents to the 
generality of readers : and are not calculated 
to correct mistaken impressions floating vaguely 
over the sur&ce of society. If these are to be 
dissipated, a different style must be adopted from 
what is usual in systematic treatises, and the 
work must be especially addressed to those for 
whose benefit it is intended. 

While this is the general cliaracter of the vo- 
lume now presented to the reader, it is perhaps 
right to add, that there are some views brought 
forward within its pages which I have not seen 
broached elsewhere, and which appear to me, at 
the least, deserving of consideration; and even 
in bringing before the notice of the reader what 
has been already remarked with sufficient clear- 
ness by other writers, I believe it will be found 
that some degree of novelty has been displayed 
in the manner of handling the subject. 

Perhaps it may be said that the discussion of 
these topics ought not to be extended beyond 
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the votaries of medicine, whose duty it is to 
investigate everything connected with disease, 
and that ordinary men have no more business to 
concern themselves about the nature and phe- 
nomena of insanity than they have to inform 
themselves about the nature and phenomena of 
fever. While I fiilly admit that all attempts to 
popularise the study and practice of medicine, 
as at present commonly attempted to be done, 
can only end in disappointment and incon- 
venience, I conceive that the two cases are not 
at all parallel. Men do not require to devote 
their attention to the study of ordinary disease, 
for this simple reason, that, whenever they find 
themselves unwell, they are warned by their own 
sensations to send for a physician, and their good 
sense wiU lead them to follow his advice. But 
when a man is attacked by insanity, the nature 
of the affection is such, that in almost every 
instance, if he is to be treated at all for his com- 
plaint, he must be indebted to the kind inter- 
ference of fiiends to procure him medical 
assistance. If, at such a juncture, his friends 
cannot recognise his state, or do not understand 
the proper course to be pursued, he is inevitably 
exposed to all the unhappy consequences of 
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their ignorance. StiU farther, the constitution 
of the country leaves the decision of many ques- 
tions connected with insanity to the verdict 
of a jury, upon which every member of society, 

except medical men, may be summoned ; and 
this circumstance of itself is a sufficient reason 
why every one is boimd to make himself, to a 
certain extent at least, master of the subject. 
No such reason, it is needless to add, can be 
adduced to necessitate an acquaintance with 
other branches of practical medicine. 

An essay of the kind now presented to the 
public obviously requires on the part of the 
author some degree of practical acquaintance 
with the subject of which it treats. Knowledge 
acquired merely from books, however usefiil in 
itself, can scarcely be sufficient to enable a 
writer to speak with authority upon disputed 
points, or to appreciate the importance of par- 
ticular statements. It is necessary, therefore, 
for me to state, for the information of readers 
who may not be already aware of the circum- 
stance, that I have enjoyed peculiar opportu- 
nities of making myself acquainted with the 
disease, and that, although of late years my 
attention has been principally devoted to the 
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study of general medicine, yet I have never 
ceased to feel a deep interest in everything con- 
nected with this important subject. Familiar 
from childhood with the varied phases of the 
malady, I have, since the commencement of 
my professional career, been placed in circum- 
stances from time to time which brought me 
into contact with large numbers of the insane, 
having had medical charge of several of the 
public institutions of this city wherein they were 
confined. 

It only remains for me to add, that the pre- 
sent work does not profess to be a regular 
treatise on insanity, but merely a brief exami- 
nation of the more common errors that prevail 
regarding it. It consequently does not include 
any reference to the causes of the disease, in- 
teresting and important as that branch of the 
subject certainly is, beyond the incidental al- 
lusion contained in the eighth chapter ; neither 
does it contain any account of the medical 
treatment proper to be pursued for the removal 
of the complaint, because such a disquisition 
would be obviously out of place in a work in- 
tended for general circulation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NATURE OF INSANITY. 

When proceeding to discuss the various errors that 
are prevalent at present on the subject of insanity, it 
seems not an unreasonable course to commence our 
inquiry by considering whether the views generally 
entertained, as to its essential nature, are consistent 
with fact or not : because it must be obvious to every 
one that any misconception on so fundamental a 
point as this necessarily is, must exercise a very wide 
as well as a very pernicious influence upon every 
other part of the subject. And, although it may be 
supposed that the questions we are about to investi- 
gate do not immediately concern the great mass of 
society, yet a little reflection will be sufficient to con- 
vince every one that this is a mistake; and that 
there is no person, be his position or pursuits what 
they may, who is not personally interested in ac- 
quiring right views on the subject of insanity. It 
is quite true that physicians are the persons, above 
all others, whose duty it is to investigate the (\aes- 

B 
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tions we are about to discuss ; because to them, by 
general consent, is entrusted tbe treatment of the 
insane : but it is an error to suppose that thej are 
the only persons who require correct information re- 
garding them ; because there must necessarily be an 
interval in the history of every case of the complaint, 
during which the management of the patient must 
be lefl entirely in the hands of unprofessional per- 
sons. The symptoms of the malady very seldom, tf 
ever, develop themselves so suddenly as to lead to 
an immediate recognition of the fearful nature of the 
attack at the period of its commencement ; and, un- 
til this has been discovered, it must be obvious that 
proper professional assistance is not likely to be re- 
sorted to. What renders this much more likely to 
occur in insanity than in any other complaint is, the 
circumstance that the nature of the disorder incapa- 
citates the individual himself from forming a right 
opinion as to his own state or condition. In other 
maladies, the intellect, for the most part, remaining 
unaffected, the patient is himself the first person to 
become conscious of the change that has taken place 
in his condition, from a state of health to a state of 
disease ; and he is, consequently, the first to become 
aware of his danger, and to cry out for help. But 
not so in insanity, the essential feature of which is 
the obscuration or perversion of those faculties by 
which the individual estimates his own sensations, 
and his relations to others ; and, consequently, he is 
the last to discover those departures from his proper 
condition which constitute his disease. How impor- 
tant, then, is it, that, during the earlier stages of his 
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ailment, when the symptoms are as yet ohscure, his 
friends should possess such a knowledge of his ma- 
lady as will enable them to detect its real nature, 
and to provide for its appropriate treatment. To 
the individual himself it is a matter of incalculable 
importance. A. mistake at this period may be the 
means of embittering the remainder of life, by unfit- 
ting him for the active duties of society, through the 
progress of a malady which might, by proper care, 
have been entirely removed. No man can calcu- 
late how soon he may be called upon, in the ordinary 
course of events, to undertake this painful but most 
important duty for some friend or other in the circle 
in which he moves ; and it is, therefore, plainly in- 
cumbent upon every one to bestow some attention 
upon questions which have such an obvious bearing 
upon the practical duties of civilised society. 

The first idea as to the nature of insanity to which 
I shall advert, is one which was universally prevalent 
in ancient times, but now, if it exist at all, confined 
entirely to the lowest and most ignorant of the popula- 
tion, and that is, that the phenomena it gives rise to are 
the result of the direct and immediate agency of the 
evil spirit ; so that the person thus aifected is the 
helpless victim of a superior power, controlling his 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, and directing them 
according to the bent of his own malignity. Viewed 
in this light, the unfortunate maniac is at once an 
appalling instance of the power of the wicked one, 
and an instrument in his hands for doing mischief. 
There can be no question that it is to the prevalence 
of this opinion in former ages, we are to trace mucliQ^ 
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the cruelty and mismanagement practised towards the 
insane, even to a comparatively recent period. It led 
naturally and necessarily to the idea that they were 
outcasts from humanity, and identified more or less 
with that terrihle heing that was supposed to have 
claimed them for his own. It retarded the progress 
of scientific research into the history of the disorder, 
invested the whole subject with a peculiar horror, 
and impressed men with the idea, that as it was super- 
natural in its nature, so nothing could be done for its 
alleviation or removal. 

I have said that the idea, when stated thus plainly, 
is now no longer entertained, at least among any 
portion of the higher classes of society, and so far it is 
well. But it is to be feared that, somehow or other, 
there still lingers a certain modification of this opi- 
nion not very clearly conceived, and still less capable 
of being clearly stated, among those who have not 
taken the trouble to think much or deeply on the sub- 
ject. A vague impression that there may be, for 
aught anybody can say to the contrary, something of 
supernatural origin in these cases which differ so re- 
markably from the ordinary forms of disease. Such 
an idea, however modified or diluted, must manifestly 
exercise a most injurious influence on the minds of 
those who hold it. I do not now allude to an idea 
which I know is entertained by many amiable per- 
sons, though I am far from saying I concur in their 
view, to the effect that insanity, like every other ail- 
ment of the body, is the result of satanic agency, 
operating in some obscure and indirect way, through 
the intervention of natural causes, upon the human 
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frame. This opinion, though I helieve it to he 
erroneous, is perfectly harmless, inasmuch as the 
channel of communication weakens the force which 
it is calculated to have upon a nervous and sen- 
sitive mind. But the idea that insanitv, in its na- 
ture, hears any degree of analogy, however remote, to 
the demoniac possession spoken of in the New Tes- 
tament, is so dangerous in its consequences, and so 
destitute of any solid foundation, that it requires to 
he fully exposed in order to prevent . any mischievous 
effects resulting from it. For it cannot fail, so long 
as it continues to he held, to revive and perpetuate, 
to a certain extent at least, all those evils which in old 
times were productive of so much misery to the insane, 
and which even still can scarcely he said to be entirely 
removed ; and further, it must exercise a most pain- 
ful influence upon persons of weak and timid minds, 
who are unable to control adequately their feelings, and 
who are unduly impressed by everything which par- 
takes of the supernatural and the mysterious. In 
such individuals the balance of reason is easily dis- 
turbed, and the mere sight of a lunatic or of a lunatic 
asylum, coupled with this false notion of the nature of 
the malady, would be sufficient to bring on a degree 
of mental agitation that might easily terminate in in- 
sanity. To all such persons it cannot fail to be a 
matter of the greatest comfort to be informed, that 
there is no truth whatever in the idea that there is 
anything supernatural in the complaint, and that 
both Scripture and science testify, beyond the shadow 
of doubt, as to the fact, that whatever may have been 
the nature of demoniac possession of old, it was some- 
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thing essentially diiferent from anything with which 
we are at present acquainted. 

It is quite true that many cases of insanity present 
appearances which at first sight seem to countenance 
the idea here repudiated. Thus we find the muscular 
energy often augmented to a degree far heyond what 
we might suppose the unassisted power of nature ca- 
pable of being. We find the disposition vitiated, the 
conduct depraved, the language abominable, the pas- 
sions furious. Sometimes we find the mental facul- 
ties undergo a remarkable increase of vigour, totally 
at variance with the capacity of the same individual 
when in health ; and the force and variety of the ex- 
pressions used in common conversation, are as sur- 
prising as the amazing rapidity with which the words 
are uttered. Still further, the mischievous character 
of many of the actions of the insane, the absence of 
all motive for their commission, the suddenness of 
the impulses under which they act, and the total 
indiiference which they manifest in reference to them 
after they are done, all seem to tally with the hypo- 
thesis, that they are but the unconscious instruments 
of some invisible power, which in this manner de- 
lights in manifesting its unrelenting hostihty to the 
human race. 

But, strange as these and other particulars that 
might be mentioned may seem to unprofessional 
persons, they are perfectly analogous to other phe- 
nomena of every-day occurrence in the history of me- 
dicine, which are universally admitted to be the re- 
sult of ordinary disease, or of noxious agents acting 
on the corporeal organisation. Many of them can be 
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produced temporarily by the use of particular drugs ; 
and therefore must be allowed to be the result of no 
supernatural influence. But the most satisfactory 
argument that can be adduced to show that insanity, 
as it now exists, is a totally different thing from the 
demoniac possession spoken of in the New Testament, 
is the testimony that the Sacred Scriptures themselves 
afford as to the distinctness of the two affections. 
Thus, there is a distinct enumeration in Matt. iv. 24, 
of " those that were lunatic" and of " those that were 
possessed of devils, '' among a long list of human in- 
firmities which were miraculously healed by the Re- 
deemer ; and it is not to be supposed that both would 
have been mentioned if they were only different names 
for the same thing. Again, it is apparent from va- 
rious passages in the New Testament* that demo- 
niacs in those days enjoyed the remarkable faculty of 
recognising at a glance the character and condition of 
those who addressed them, which ordinary men did 
not. It is scarcely necessary to add, that no lunatic 
in modern history has ever exhibited anything at all 
approaching to this knowledge at sight. Further, it 
is quite plain that if there were any truth in the idea 
of the complaint being supernatural, no treatment 
founded on the ordinary principles of medicine could 
be effectual for its removal, which every day's expe- 
rience proves to be the case. If these things are 
carefully and candidly considered, no doubt can pos- 
sibly remain on any man's mind that there is no foun- 

• See Matt. viii. 29 ; Acts, xix. 15 ; Acts, xvi. 17 ; Mark, 
L 24, &c 
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dation whatever for the idea, that there is anything 
mysterious in the nature or origin of insanity. 

The second opinion to which it is necessary to ad- 
vert is one which derives its importance not so much 
from the numhers who hold it as from their position, 
judges on the hench and other persons of education 
having expressed themselves in a manner calculated 
to confound insanity with crime. The former they 
conceive is the result of vicious courses pursued by 
the individuals themselves, or by their immediate 
progenitors, and, vice versd, the latter* has been at- 
tributed to the existence of a partial insanity. Such an 
idea as this, if unsupported by fact, must be obviously 
productive of the greatest mischief, because, vdtbout 
entering fully into the question of the criminal responsi- 
bility of lunatics at present, it must necessarily lead to 
the greatest uncertainty as to the proper course to be 
pursued towards them. Viewed in one aspect, every 
lunatic should be punished as a pest to society, and 
in another, every criminal should be treated with 
compassion. It is quite true that many cases of in- 
sanity are clearly traceable to the excesses of the in- 
dividuals themselves, and that others may, with ap- 
parent probability, be referred to the vicious habits 
of their forefathers. It is equally true that in some 
instances it is extremely difficult to determine the 
precise limits where crime terminates and insanity 
commences ; yet it is contrary to every day's expe- 

* Vide Mr. Sampson's " Crimiual Jurispradence in Relation to 
Cerebral Organisation." Lord Hale bas stated, tbat " all crime is 
the result of a partial insanity." 
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rience to admit that all insanity is associated with 
vice> or that all crime is the result of insanity. On 
the contrary, a very large proportion of cases occur in 
which no such connexion can, hy any possibility, be 
traced. No one, I presume, will dispute that every 
man who commits a crime, or indulges in vicious 
habits, acts as if he were mad ; that is, he does not 
duly and correctly compare and weigh the conse- 
quences of his present actions, for if he did, he would 
undoubtedly abandon them. But then the difference 
between the two cases is this, that while the man in 
full possession of his faculties shuts his eyes to re- 
sults that he does not choose to see, the poor lunatic, 
being blinded by his infirjnity, is incapable of looking 
in that particular direction, and is, consequently, not 
acting against the impulses of his natural judgment. 
And what estabtishes still more clearly the distinction 
is, the manner in which the two mental conditions 
are established : vice developing itself gradually till 
it arrives at the full maturity of crime, while insanity 
arises more or less suddenly in consequence of the 
operation of some particular exciting cause. In vice 
there is never perceptible any change of character 
further than what is compatible with the growth 
of the principle of evil, but in insanity there very fre- 
quently is ; so that in a measure the identity of the 
individual seems to be lost in the transition. Further, 
vice is not necessarily accompanied with any dis- 
turbance of the animal functions, the greatest profli- 
gacy of character being quite compatible with the 
rudest health ; while insanity, except, perhaps, in 
some chronic cases of long standing, invariably is. 
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Taking all these things into account, and remember- 
ing that often the same surface aspect is associated 
with different internal conditions, we are led to the 
conclusion, that however closely insanity and crime 
may be connected, and however difficult it may be at 
times to distinguish them, yet they are essentially 
different in their nature, and deserve very different 
treatment at our hands. 

The third opinion I shall notice is, that which may 
be called the modem theory of insanity, inasmuch as 
it has prevailed more extensively than any other in 
these last days, and has been maintained by many 
physicians as well as other well-informed persons. It 
consists in considering the complaint as depending 
upon a morbid condition of the immaterial principle 
of thought, as distinct from the physical structure 
with which that principle is associated. The exist- 
ence of this hypothesis* may be proved by a refe- 
rence to the general impression prevailing in the pub- 
lic mind and exhibited in the ordinary course of con- 
versation, and still more distinctly by the writings of 
those who have treated on the subject. 

Thus Lord Brougham, speaking on the subject of 
partial insanity, saysf — " We are wrong in speaking 
of partial unsoundness, we are less incorrect in speak- 

• Dr. Pritchard, in his ** Treatise on Insanity," p. 235, says — 
^^ This last opinion, although it has been abandoned by the most 
enlightened physicians in England, is still prevalent among the 
public, as we know from the frequent inquiry whether such or 
such an example of insanity is the result of bodily disease or an 
affection of the mind itself." 

t Psychol Journal, No. VL p. 826. 
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ing of occasional -unsonndess. We should say^that 
the unsoundness always exists ; but it requires a pe- 
culiar topic, else it lurks and appears not. But the 
malady is there, and as the mind is one and the same, 
it is really diseased while apparently sound; and 
really its acts, whatever appearance they may put on, 
are only the acts of a morbid or unsound mind." 

He explains further his views on this important 
subject, by stating that what are commonly called 
the faculties of the mind, are not so many distinct 
powers, any one or more of which may be diseased, 
while the remainder retain their integrity, but only 
so many different modes of its operations, in each of 
which the mind acts wholly and indivisibly, so that 
although it may actually exhibit a degree of unsound- 
ness in some of its operations and not in others, it is 
impossible for it to be regarded, when such a state of 
things exists, as really sound in any of them. In 
confirmation of his views he quotes the recorded opi- 
nion of Sir John Nicholl (from which he says that 
of Lord Hale does not differ), that partial insanity is 
that which is only occasionally put forth, not that 
which exists only occasionally.* 

Lord Coke's definition of a lunatic as one who re- 
joices at times in the enjoyment of lucid intervals, 
appears to me to be founded on this idea also, an in- 

* Lord Lyndhurst's opinion of partial insanity is, " that the 
mind is unsound, not unsound in one point only and sound in all 
other respects, but that this unsoundness manifests itself prindpully 
with refisrence to some particular persons or objects." — On the 
different forms of Insanity in relation to Jurisprudence. By J. 
C. Pritchard, M.D., p. 16. 
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terval in this case being analogous to the intermission 
in an intermittent fever, where, though the symptoms 
have subsided for the. time, the morbid essence re- 
mains, as proved by the return of the fit at the usual 
period. 

But the existence of this hypothesis is sufficiently 
proved by the universal use of the terms generally 
employed when speaking of the insane. Thus we 
are constantly in the habit of speaking of the com- 
plaints with which they are affected as ^' disorders of 
the mind," lunatic asylums are spoken of as " es- 
tablishments for the cure of mental derangement," 
while the only system of treatment that the public 
know anything of, as expressly adapted for such pa- 
tients, is the moral system, as if that were something 
intended to make a direct impression upon the think- 
ing principle independently of the material instrument 
by which it acts. 

Several circumstances may be noticed as affording 
some foundation for the theory just stated to rest 
upon. These are, first — ^the marked difference that 
is observed to exist between insanity and ordinary af- 
fections of the brain, which is much greater than 
could reasonably be accounted for on the supposition 
that they are merely different kinds of morbid action 
attacking the same organ. Second, the absence, in 
many cases, of aM post mortem evidence of structural 
alterations in the cerebral tissues, notwithstanding 
the care bestowed in the present day to discover their 
existence. Third, the fact that many cases of in- 
sanity are obviously the result of causes that operate 
immediately upon the mind itself; and lastly, the 
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benefit that is known to attend the moral system of 
treatment as already referred to. 

Whether spiritual existences are really capable of 
undergoing any alteration in their condition at all 
analogous to the diseases that affect the corporeal or- 
ganisation, is an inquiry we are altogether incompe- 
tent to decide in our present state of existence. Some 
persons, perhaps, may think that the various forms 
of moral evil, and the imperfections of human cha- 
racter which everywhere surround us, partake of this 
nature ; but even if this opinion were correct, it will 
only afford, as we have already stated, an additional 
reason for not referring insanity to disorder of the 
mental faculties simply ; but that it is the brain, the 
physical instrument of thought, that is affected in all 
cases of insanity, and not the mind itself, is now uni- 
versally believed by every well-informed physician 
who has devoted the least attention to this subject. 
It is inconsistent with the dictates of sound philoso- 
phy, in the investigation of natural phenomena, to 
admit the existence of a second cause to account for 
their production, when we have already discovered 
one perfectly competent to meet all the necessities of 
the case. The simplicity manifest in every part of 
the Creator's works is the unanswerable argument 
for this assertion. Now, in the case before us, it is 
sufficient to observe that if we can account for all the 
phenomena to which insanity gives rise on the simple 
hypothesis of morbid alterations in the condition of 
the brain, it will be obviously unnecessary to resort 
to any further idea for its elucidation.''' 

* The importaoce of haying right views on this fubject will be 
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Before, however, proceeding to establish, by a more 
direct proof, that insanity is really a disease of the 
brain, it may be well to observe that the absence of 
post mortem evidence, even when it is satisfactorily 
proved to exist,* is no argument against the correct- 
ness of this opinion, because such a result may merely 
arise from the real changes being too minute to be 
detected by the processes in ordinary use for anato* 

apparent from the following quotation : — " No one shudders at 
hearing a person talk incoherently whilst he is labouring under 
the hot fit of a fever, because the mind is regarded as suffering for 
a season from some disturbance in the organic functions ; it is only 
by constantly looking upon insanity in this light that the attend- 
ants in a bedlam spare themselves much uneasiness, and acquire 
the means of being useful to the sufferer. The horrible character 
of insanity, and the confused notions and vulgar errors which pre- 
vail respecting its nature, seem to arise from its being conadered 
as caused by some secret and mysterious change in the mind, 
which, by a sort of noble superstition, is exalted above corporeal 
organs. It is desirable to teach the imagination habitually to con* 
sider the evil as the result of physical causes, and thus prepare the 
way for the influence of external circumstances, which so often 
contribute to the alleviation and the cure.** — Ed. Med. and 8wrg. 
Jour.y 1814. p. 66. 

• The cases are comparatively few in which no evidence of 
structural lesion can be detected, though it must be admitted there 
is frequently ground for believing that such lesions are the conse- 
quence, and not the cause, of the malady. Sir W. Ellis found them 
in 207 instances out of 22 1 patients that he examined. See *' Hol- 
land's Notes," second edition, p. 241. 

" We never saw a case of mental derangement, even when it 
was traceable to a moral cause, in which there was not reason to 
believe that bodily disease could have been detected before the 

earliest aberration, had an opportunity of examination offered." 

Cheyne*9 Essays^ p. 157. 
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mical investigation. When we consider the impos- 
sibility of our tracing the least correspondence be- 
tween the nervous structure and the functions that its 
several parts fulfil, we can well understand how easy 
it is for it to suffer changes sufficient to interfere with 
the due discharge of its office without our being able 
to discover in what way the interference operates. 
When we examine any other part of the organisation, 
a muscle or an artery, we can at once perceive an ob- 
vious fitness in the structure to answer the purpose it 
was designed to accomplish, and if there be any de- 
viation from the healthy state, we can not only recog- 
nise its occurrence, but we can also perceive wherein 
the alteration operates injuriously. But it is impos- 
sible to reason thus in reference to the nervous sub- 
stance. Whenever morbid changes are perceptible 
in it we may recognise their existence, and we natu- 
rally infer, if derangement of function has been ob- 
served during life, that such changes were the cause 
of that derangement ; but how, or in what manner 
they were so, we are unable to conjecture. Bearing 
in mind, then, our present ignorance of the inti- 
mate structure of this part of the economy, it is cer- 
tainly not assuming too much to believe that there 
may be minute molecular alterations in every case of 
insanity, even though we do not always succeed in 
discovering them. 

As to the argument deduced from the moral system 
of treatment, it literally proves nothing. Every ex- 
perienced physician admits at once the value of this 
system as ancillary to medical treatment, properly so 
called ; but it is necessary to understand its mode of 
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Operation before its beariDg upon the qneitioB it 
iffNUc can be fully understood. It oonsisti esMiila% 
in removing all sources of irritation from the patient^s 
mind, tbrowing into repose those faculties that happen 
to be excited, and calling into activity the others that 
remain in a bealthy condition. In doing this, it pnh 
ceedN upon tbe very same principle which leads a 
medical man to prevent his patient waUdng on an 
inflamed foot, or reading vrith an inflamed ^e. It is 
the rant that is useful in disease of the brain as well 
aft in that of the body. Activity of an intellectual 
faculty is accompanied vtrith vascular action as well as 
the motion of a joint, and it is by keeping down the 
oirculfition of the blood in the part that the benefit 
is procured. It is obvious, therefore, that, howerer 
the exj>rcH8ion " moral system of treatment" may 
suggest the idea that it consists in a series of meta- 
physical expedients directed to the purely immaterial 
part of our being, it is really a judiciously contrived 
part of the medical treatment properly so called, and 
acts upon the physical organisation in the same way 
that other remedies do. 

But let us proceed to consider some of the direct 
proofs that insanity is a disease of tbe brain. In the 
first place, in recent cases of the disease there always 
exists more or less derangement of the general health. 
This is not likely to occur, or, at all events, would not 
be uniformly observable, were the affection purely a 
spiritual one. The universality of the concurrence of 
tbe two conditions affords a strong ground for suppos- 
ing that the perversion of the intellectual faculties is 
the result of the corporeal derangement that attends it. 
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It is true that this state of things does not continue 
uniformly to last. Sometimes we find that the animal 
functions resume their healthy tone, although the 
mind remains unimproved ; hut this is only in con- 
formity with a general law in the economy, prepared 
for the wisest and most heneficent purposes, hy which, 
whenever one part of the system hecomes permanently 
impaired, the rest accommodate themselves to its 
altered condition, so as to keep the animal mechanism 
working in tolerable order. But the great majority 
of lunatics, including even the incurable, exhibit more 
or less evidence of disordered bodily health. 

In the second place, all the circumstances which 
are known to give rise to the disease act upon the 
physical organisation. This is plainly the case when 
the attack succeeds to severe injuries, exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, intemperance, or any other 
purely physical cause ; but it is not so obvious when 
it is preceded by a sudden fright, by an unexpected 
calamity, by violent emotion, &c. : because these may 
be supposed to produce their e£Pect solely upon the 
immaterial spirit. But it requires very httle acquaint- 
ance with the laws of nature to understand that al- 
though these are essentially spiritual agencies, yet 
they exercise a very marked and a very manifest 
influence on the corporeal organisation. How sud- 
denly has a person in rude health lost all sense of 
hunger on hearing, as he sat down to dinner, some 
unwelcome intelligence I How frequently do we see 
a person jaundiced by a fit of anger, or an attack of 
syncope brought on by some overpowering emotion ! 
These and other instances, with which most persons 
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ire acquainted, establish beyond the possibility of 
doubt the intimate relationship that exists between 
the mental principle and the body* and prore that 
circumstances which act in the first instance upon the 
mind, do, at the same time, exercise a most important 
influence upon the physical organisation. 

In the third place, no person who is in the habit 
of paying the least attention to the operations of his 
own mind, can have failed to notice the alterations 
produced by ordinary disease upon the state of the 
mental faculties ; or can have the least hesitation in 
admitting that the changes in their condition which 
are noticed in insanity, can be all easily explained on 
the supposition of their being connected with a cor- 
responding alteration, either functional or structural, 
in the material instrument of thought. Who has not 
observed the fretfulness of children when suffering 
from dentition ? or the irritability of temper that is 
connected with certain forms of dyspepsia? Hepatic 
congestion is frequently attended with unaccountable 
depression of spirits, and even changes in the weather 
often give rise to the most painful and melancholy 
sensations. How oflen are the intellectual faculties 
rendered dull afler a night's dissipation; while, on the 
other hand, they are quickened and invigorated by 
the use of opium and other drugs. These and similar 
facts plainly prove that the state of the animal func* 
tions exercises a most important influence upon the 
power and vigour of the mind itself. 

The same conclusion is established by a consider- 
ation of the benefit that attends purely medical treat- 
ment in these cases. What possible effect can the use 
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of shower-baths, the internal administration of medi- 
cine, the application of. blisters, and similar remedies, 
have upon the immaterial spirit ? Upon the organis- 
ation with which that spirit is connected they may 
have a great deal, but upon the spirit itself it is 
absurd to suppose they can have the least. Every- 
thing, in fact, connected with this subject proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the disease is 
seated in the brain, and not in the mind. And it is 
a great comfort to every reflecting person to be able 
to embrace this opinion ; for, however melancholy the 
condition of a patient may be, under this hypothesis, 
and however faint the prospect of his recovery, it is 
not saying too much to assert that, under the other 
hypothesis, his condition would be infinitely more 
melancholy, and the prospect of his recovery infi- 
nitely fainter : inasmuch as we should be shut up to 
the conclusion that the resources of art are of com- 
paratively little avail for his restoration, and that 
nature must be lefl to take its own course, either to 
spontaneous recovery or to permanent and hopeless 
imbecility.* 

The bearing of this opinion upon the medico-legal 

* In the history of St. Luke*8 Hospital, London, we have a 
striking commentary- upon the different results flowing from the 
two theories here put in opposition. From 1791-1800 the phy- 
sicians in attendance entertained the idea that the malady was 
purely psychical, and having no fiiith in medicine, relied almost 
exdu^vely on moral means, combined with good diet, exercise, 
and occasional aperients ; but the proportion of recoveries during 
that period was 11*5 per cent, lower than that between 1831 and 
1840, when a treatment founded on the cerebral origin of the dis- 
order was resorted to. — Ptych, Jour.^ No. xvi. p. 572. 
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aspects of insanity is of vast importance. If the dis- 
ease be seated in the mind, then, adopting the rea- 
soning of Lord Brougham, it must necessarily follow, 
from the unity and indivisibility of that principle 
(which is itself a consequence of the nature of per- 
sonal identity), that whenever the mind indicates the 
slightest unsoundness in any of its operations, it is 
really, though not apparently, unsound in all ; and 
hence the most trifling degree of insanity will exempt 
a lunatic from responsibility for crime, and incapaci- 
tate him from executing deeds, just as much as the 
most confirmed. Whereas, if the disease be seated in 
the physical instrument of thought, such a conclusion 
will not necessarily follow, inasmuch as no such ne- 
cessity exists for considering the brain as a single 
organ, the whole of whose structure is involved in 
every distinct act of its Uving operations. Partial in- 
sanity, or, as it is more commonly called, monoma- 
nia, is accordingly placed in a very different position, 
according as the one view or the other is adopted; 
and it requires very little acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, to perceive that the explanation afforded by the 
corporeal theory is infinitely simpler and more con- 
sistent with what is observed in nature than that af- 
forded by the psychical. 

Were we to consider the brain as a single organ, 
and not a congeries of organs, and to imagine that 
the various faculties of perception, comparison, ima- 
gination, &c., were only so many distinct modes of its 
operation, we should still be very far from arriving at 
a correct idea of the matter, because then it would 
follow, as a matter of course, that whenever the brain 
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became affected with insanity in any degree, it must 
betray the change in its condition by the irregular 
manner in which all the mental operations would be 
carried on. There could be no such thing, under 
those circumstances, as morbid perception and healthy 
comparison, &c. All must be diseased or all healthy. 
But we know, from every-day experience, that in- 
stances do frequently occur in which the morbid ac- 
tion is limited to certain classes of faculties, and does 
not extend to the whole. We know, further, that 
a trifling amount of injury affecting one portion of the 
cerebral mass will seriously impair the intelligence, 
while a much more extensive injury in another will 
appear perfectly innocuous. How is this to be ac- 
counted for, unless on the supposition that the func- 
tion of intelligence is more closely connected with 
the one than with the other ? Again, we know, from 
the discoveries of the late Sir Charles Bell, that there 
are, throughout the body, two distinct nervous fila- 
ments enclosed in the same sheath, and presenting to 
the eye the same external appearance, yet all the 
while possessing different properties and performing 
totally distinct offices, the one being connected with 
the functions of sensation, the other with that of 
motion ; in other words, the one being subservient to 
that ppwer by which we take cognizance of external 
objects, and the other to that power by which we 
exercise voluntary movement. Is it, under these 
circumstances, a matter of difficulty to conceive that 
distinct portions .of the brain, though closely adja- 
cent, and presenting to the eye an identical similarity 
of structure, may have distinct and separate functions 
to perform?— and ought we to be suTpme&.\i \i)afe\«w- 
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bours of the pathologist and of the physician neoes- 
sarilj shut OS up to this condosion ? 

I know that a strong feeling exists in many minds 
against admitting the principle here contended for» 
because it is supposed that such an admission is the 
first step towards materialism ; but such an idea is 
entirely without foundation. That the brain is the in« 
strument of the mind, by which it manifests its ope- 
rations of thinking, feeling, &e., is admitted by eyery- 
one ; but this is a distinct thing from admitting that 
it is the mind itself. So far as we know, the mind 
cannot manifest its operations without the brain being 
in a state of integrity ; but it must be obvious that both 
the mind and the brain may be in a state of perfect 
vigour, and yet, owing to defects in other parts of the 
corporeal organisation, the person may be unable to 
communicate his thoughts. Thus, the tongue may 
be palsied, and the person be unable to speak ; the 
hand may be cut o£P, so that he shall be unable to 
write or to make signs. The brain is but the point of 
contact between the immaterial essence on the one 
hand, and the material oi^ans on the other — where 
the circle is completed, and that electric current (so to 
speak) is established, which eventuates in the acti- 
vities of social life. 

Admitting, then, that the brain is a congeries of 
organs connected in some mysterious manner with 
the manifestations of the human mind, as is uni- 
versally believed by all well-informed medical men, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that such a thing as 
partial insanity may occur, and that it may present 
every variety of symptom and every possible shade of 
intensity, according to the peculiar organs that may 
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be attacked, and according to the nature of the morbid 
action engaged. And although the admission of this 
truth may involve jurists in the most perplexing diffi- 
culties in determining the competence and criminal 
responsibility of monomaniacs, yet it is necessary, in 
investigating questions connected with natural science, 
to take the phenomena as they really exist, and 
not to shut our eyes to facts which will not tally with 
our preconceived opinions. It is infinitely better to 
admit the principle that partial insanity does not in 
all cases exculpate from crime, and to endeavour, in 
doubtful instances, to establish a proper tribunal for 
the settlement of the difficulty, than to maintdn the 
irresponsibility of lunatics in all cases, and to ignore 
the existence of a very large and important class of 
cases of this affection. And what is true of criminal 
cases holds equally in civil cases also. 

There are still two other opinions to which it is 
right to direct the reader's attention ; but as they do 
not appear to be very generally entertained, it will 
not be necessary to dwell on them at any length. 
The first is connected with the doctrines of phreno- 
logy. Regarding the brain as a congeries of organs, 
they look upon insanity as merely a want of proportion 
between the various powers of which it consists. A 
defective education acting upon an originally ill-con- 
stituted organisation exaggerates the evil, and gives 
rise to all the extravagance and absurdity which are 
met with in lunatics. Well-informed votaries of that 
peculiar system of mental physiology, it is needless 
to say, are not justly chargeable with holding this 
opinion, but there can be little doubt that many per- 
9on8 who are only imperfectly acquiautedL mVItv V2![i^ 
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subject do fall into the mistake which requires to be 
exposed. They regard the hereditary character of 
insanity as a strong proof of the correctness of their 
views. Now, admitting fully the extreme importance 
of a judiciously-directed education, as a means of 
preventing the outbreak of the disease, especially in 
persons constitutionally predisposed to its attacks, I 
must altogether deny that insanity is nothing more 
than an ill-regulated mind. Such a mental condition 
may, indeed, lead a man to exhibit great wayward- 
ness of disposition, violence of temper, and eccentri- 
city of thought, language, and action ; but these, 
even when carried to an exaggerated degree, are not 
insanity, properly so called. Something more is ne- 
cessary to constitute that affection, and that is, the 
invasion of disease. It is true that minds thus con- 
stituted are more prone than others to be thus affected; 
but the tendency to take on diseased action is a very 
different thing to the diseased action itself, however 
closely it may be alUed to it. 

The other opinion, which was broached a few years 
ago, in a little work published by the Rev. John 
Barlow, in London, entitled "Man's Power over 
Himself to control and prevent Insanity," is, that, 
except in cases where the cerebral organisation is 
completely destroyed, it consists in an indisposition 
on the part of the individual to make a right use of 
the power of volition. His words are: — "Nothing, 
then, but an extent of disease which destroys at once 
all possibility of reasoning, by annihilating, or entirely 
changing the structure of the organ, can make a man 
necessarily mad. In all other cases, the being sane 
or otherwise, notwithstanding considerable disease of 
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brain, depends on the individual himself/'* And he 
goes on to establish his proposition by quoting several 
instances from the writings of Pinel Esquirol and 
others, to show that lunatics have been cured by a 
forced voluntary eflFort on their part, the result of 
fear induced by intimidation, the actual cautery, or 
other violent remedies. Now, while I freely admit 
that lunatics often retain a very considerable degree 
of self-possession, and that this can in many cases be 
made use of as an auxiliary means of promoting their 
recovery, yet I cannot but feel that the assertion con- 
tained in his work, however well-intended in itself, is 
much too sweeping to be admitted without hesitation, 
and that no sufficient proof is given to establish the 
dogma that inaptitude to exercise the principle of vo- 
lition aright constitutes the essence of insanity. Were 
this the case, what distinction could be drawn between 
insanity and crime, and what would become of the 
evidences of physical disturbance that are almost 
invariably found associated with the development of 
mental derangement ? It is true that Mr. Barlow 
distinctly excepts those cases in which the cerebral 
structure is completely disorganised ; but how is this 
to be known during life ? and if a certain amount of 
structural change in the brain is capable of destroying 
the voluntary power of the individual, so as to render 
him an irresponsible being, who shall venture to say 
that a smaller measure of the same alteration may 
not produce effects sufficient to destroy in a similar 
maimer his accountability as a moral agent ? 

• Page 28. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF DEFINITIONS OF INSANIXr.' 

Nothing is more common in the course of triab 
involving questions of insanity, than for the medical 
witnesses who are under examination to be called on 
to give a definition of the disease. The avowed ob- 
ject for which this course is pursued is to test the 
skill of the witness, and to enable the jury to form 
some idea as to his competency to pronounce an 
opinion upon the case before the Court ; for, if he be 
not skilled in this particular department of practical 
medicine, it is a matter of very little consequence what 
he thinks or says upon the subject. Let his repu- 
tation in other branches of the profession be ever so 
high, his opinion as to the point for which he is 
summoned goes for nothing, and carries no more 
weight than that of any ordinary observer. But 
while no practice is more common, none can be more 
unfair, both to the professional man under exami- 

* Perhaps it may be thought that the following chapter has 
been penned under a feeling of personal irritation arising from 
some rough treatment under examination in the courts ; but this 
is not the case. In the only instances in which the author has 
been engaged in trials of this nature he has had no occasion to com-r 
plain of the conduct of members of the bar ; but he would refer 
to the inquisition into the state of mind of Mrs. Cath. Gumming, 
reported in the Psychological Journal^ No. xix., for a striking con- 
firmation of the statements here made. 
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nation and to the ends of justice. And what sufficiently 
establishes this unfairness is the circumstance that 
such a question is never asked by the barrister who 
is engaged on the same side with the witness, but 
always by his antagonist ; whereas, were it intended 
to be a bond fidh test of the knowledge and attain- 
ments of the medical man simply, it ought to be as 
often put in the direct examination as in the cross. 
The legitimate duty of a lawyer is evidently to assist 
in investigating the real facts of the case, and in pro- 
moting the ends of justice between man and man. 
Any attempt upon his part to overstep this limit, and 
to advance the interests of his cUent at the expense 
of judicial truth, is to betray his trust and to mistake 
his proper office. Now, the unfairness of the course 
here condemned consists in this, that it is impossible 
for any one, however deeply learned he may be in the 
metaphysical department of insanity, or however fa- 
miliar with its practical management, to give a real 
definition of the disease. The skilful lawyer who 
asks the question is quite aware of the difficulty, and 
is fully prepared to turn the answer he receives to his 
own advantage. If the medical man hesitates to 
furnish the required definition, he is immediately 
held up to the jury, who are most likely not ac- 
quainted with the motive for which the question is 
asked, as an ignorant pretender, who attempts to 
speak on a subject he does not understand, and who 
would not know a madman if he met one. If, on the 
other hand, he makes the attempt, he is sure to have 
his definition torn to pieces by the skilful antagonist 
he has to deal with, to his own infinite mortification 
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and to the amusement of the court. It is of impor- 
tance, therefore, that the puhlic (for from among them 
juries are selected) should he made thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this fact, that it is utterly impossible 
for any one to give an unexceptionable definition of 
insanity. A definition, to be logically accurate, ought 
to embrace every case of the disease that can possibly 
occur, and ought, at the same time, to exclude every 
case that does not properly belong to it, however 
similar it may be in its general features, or however 
closely it may approximate to it. No disease is ca- 
pable of being comprehended within the narrow Umits 
of a definition : for this obvious reason, that if it were 
possible thus to define it, the definition ought to be 
equally applicable to the disease at every period of its 
history — to the first moment of its development as 
well as to the crisis of its maturity. Diseased action, 
as every one knows, exhibits different stages in its 
progress, corresponding to which may be noticed a 
diversity in the symptoms. If this diversity did not 
exist, it would be impossible for the medical man to 
pronounce any opinion as to the course the disease is 
taking, or the treatment it requires. But this di- 
vision into stages must evidently prove an impassable 
barrier to the attempt to establish logical definitions in 
medicine ; because a logical definition can only ex- 
press a group of symptoms co-existing together at 
any particular moment: whereas, what is commonly 
understood by a disease is the sequence of certain 
phenomena taking place in regular succession. What 
renders this still more obvious is the fact, that the 
symptoms of any disease may vary in consequence vof 
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variations in the intensity of the peculiar morhid 
action on which it depends. Morhid action may 
di£Per in its intensity as well as in its nature. In 
this respect the vital force corresponds to the elec- 
trical : it may he weak or strong, feehle or full of 
power. In the one case, its presence may he so ob- 
scure as to he recognised with difficulty — in the other 
it may be so obvious as to force itself upon the atten- 
tion of every observer. And whatever is true of the 
vital force in health, is equally applicable to the vital 
force in disease. Morbid action is only the vital force 
altered to a certain extent, and the symptoms it in- 
duces are merely the manifestations of that alteration. 
Hence, when the intensity of disease is trifling, the 
symptoms it produces will be less prominently marked 
than when it is greater, and some of them may even 
he so obscure as to escape notice altogether. It is 
obvious that a strictly accurate definition is quite in- 
consistent with the ide^. of such diversities in the 
attending symptoms. 

But even if it be admitted that a definition, in me- 
dical language, means nothing more than a brief com- 
prehensive description of the leading features of a 
complaint, it must still be remembered that even this 
cannot be furnished in a way that shall not be open 
to plain and pressing objections. The justly cele- 
brated CuUen, whose labours in nosology must ever 
remain a standing monument to the greatness of his 
genius, with all his talent has failed to accomplish 
this task. Beautiful and valuable as are the gene- 
rality of his definitions, they can still only be re- 
garded as approximations to what is required, and as 
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bj no means expressing the whole history of each 
disease. The truth of this might be illustrated, if 
necessary, by a reference to his definition of fever — 
one of those which are most generally admired for 
their beauty — many cases of which occur without pre^ 
senting a single feature in common with his defini- 
tion. But, perhaps, the simplest argument in sup- 
port of the view here contended for, will be found by 
a reference to small-pox. Unprofessional readers will 
readily imagine that of all the diseases with which 
men are afflicted, none ought to be simpler, or more 
susceptible of a ready description, than this ; yet it is 
a well-known fact, that cases frequently occur which 
embarrass the most experienced physician, to say 
positively whether they are small-pox or not, and 
which would not even at length be settled, but for the 
occurrence of others at the same time, presenting 
similar features, but bearing a more obvious resem- 
blance to the complaint. 

If this be so in reference to the most obvious ma- 
ladies that affect the corporeal system simply, can it 
be a matter of surprise that a similar difficulty should 
be experienced in attempting to give a definition of 
those that are concerned with the operations of the 
mind ? Why should that be expected in psychical 
science which cannot be obtained in physical ? 

Perhaps, as the subject is important, it may not be 
altogether out of place to elucidate the point still 
further, by a reference to one or two of the supposed 
definitions of insanity, and to show bow they fail in 
answering the purpose for which they have been 
framed. In doing this I shall select those which are 
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best known and most highly thought of. Let us 
commence with that which has been furnished bj 
Locke, in his *' Essay on the Human Understanding." 
" Herein," he says, " seems to be the difference be- 
tween idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong 
ideas together, and so make wrong propositions, but 
argue and reason right from them ; but idiots make 
very few or no propositions, and reason scarce at all." 
Now, this definition is perfectly correct, so far as it 
goes. Lunatics are frequently guilty of the absur- 
dity of putting ideas wrongly together, while, from 
the premises thus formed they do occasionally deduce 
fair and logical conclusions ; and any person who 
should act in this manner would undoubtedly be con- 
sidered to have lost his reason. But unfortunately 
for the accuracy of the definition, it by no means in- 
cludes all those who are justly considered insane. On 
the contrary, it embraces only a very limited propor- 
tion of the total number. Many persons betray the 
unsoundness of their minds by the bizarre and ec- 
centric manner in which they conduct themselves, 
rather than by any fault in the reasoning powers, pro- 
perly so called. In these cases the regulating prin- 
ciple that controls human actions appears to be 
principally affected. Many persons, again, have a 
perfectly clear conception of the premises, but de- 
duce false conclusions from them ; as, for example, 
where individuals suppose that that conduct is al- 
lowable and right in themselves which they freely 
admit would be wrong in others. If a simple ab- 
stract proposition be submitted to such persons, they 
will at once, and without difficulty, give a true and 
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reasonable answer to it ; but if jou attempt to ap- 
ply it to themselves — if you say, why then do you not 
act in accordance with what you so freely admit, they 
will either assign some particular or imfounded rea- 
son for its not being applicable to themselves, or 
they will not perceive that the two cases are at all 
analogous. 

In many persons, also, it is impossible to say 
whether the intellectual errors that are obvious to the 
world have their origin in false premises estabHshed 
by the patient, or in erroneous inferences deduced 
from them. 

It would be easy to illustrate these several propo- 
sitions by illustrative cases from the recorded expe- 
rience of others, or my own observations, were such 
a course of proceeding necessary ; but as the object 
I have in view is only to point out the impossibility of 
accomplishing what is so commonly demanded of me- 
dical witnesses, I shall not do more than remark, that 
a definition which fails to include so large a number 
of cases as this does, must be clearly unfit to be 
regarded as a classical standard of insanity. 

The next definition I shall refer to is one that is 
highly esteemed in our courts of law, and indeed may 
be considered as the rule that guides the decisions of 
our judges — it is that which makes insanity consist in 
the existence of delusion, and is thus expressed by Sir 
John NichoU : — " The true criterion, the true test of 
the absence or presence of insanity, I take to be the 
absence or presence of what used, in a certain sense 
of it, is comprisable in a single term — namely, delu- 
sion." This definition, like the last, omits all notice 
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of those cases of insanity which are comprehended 
under the general title of moral insanity, and which 
depend upon a morhid state of the feelings and sym- 
pathies rather than of the purely intellectual facul« 
ties. This form of insanity, though generally disal- 
lowed by legal authorities, or rather, perhaps, I should 
say, altogether rejected by them, is universally re- 
cognised by the best medical writers who have treated 
of the subject, and is frequently met with in actual 
practice. But without dwelling upon the objection 
that may be raised to the definition upon this ground, 
it is sufficient to say that it errs still further in in- 
cluding within its compass a large number of persons 
who have no right to be considered as insane. 

By delusion we are to understand, as I conceive, a 
permanent misapprehension of facts, fixed in the mind 
of the individual, the folly or unreasonableness of 
which, though obvious enough to the generality of 
rational men, cannot be made apparent to the person 
himself. Used in this sense, a very large number 
of persons must be considered as labouring under de- 
lusions of some sort or other. In saying this, we are 
to remember that the term delusion does not imply 
simply that they have embraced opinions which are 
inconsistent with fact, but that their minds are so 
perverted by prejudice or so blinded by habit as to be 
unable to see the unsoundness of the opinions they 
have adopted, though clearly demonstrated. Any one 
may fall into a mistake from ignorance or imperfect 
information, but the difference between misconception 
and delusion lies in this, that while the opinion enter- 
tained by the individual is equally erroneous in the 
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two cases, the mind in the former is open to convic- 
tion, in the latter not. Remembering, then, that the 
essence of delusion consists in an incapacity to dis- 
cern the truth and to feel the force of logical deduc- 
tions, I think it is not going too far to say that the 
greater portion of mankind are labouring under some 
delusion or other. Yet it does not by any means 
follow because they labour under these delusions that 
they ought to be considered insane — on the contrary, 
a wide, a very important difference can be detected 
between the delusions of those who are justly to be 
considered rational and those who are insane. This 
difference, I believe, will be found to be in the influ- 
ence which the two classes of delusions exercise upon 
the conduct of the individual who holds them ; in the 
one case it is a purely speculative opinion, in the 
other it is eminently practical. 

For example, many well-educated persons in the 
present day are firmly persuaded of the truth of all the 
marvels of clairvoyance, an opinion which is consi- 
dered by intelligent physicians to be a gross delusion 
on the part of those who entertain it But however 
firmly fixed this opinion may be in their minds, how- 
ever impossible it may be to convince them that they 
are the dupes of a cunning cheat, still if it go no fur- 
ther, if it exercise no practical effect upon their 
thoughts, or feelings, or actions, it is certainly not an 
insane delusion. It is an error of judgment, and no- 
thing more. But if it should be found that the idea 
has taken such a forcible possession of a man's mind 
as to lead him to suppose that he is the subject of 
mysterious influences from a distance — that while he 
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is waking or sleeping, experiments are being made 
upon him bj strangers whom he cannot see or con- 
trol — that by means of this incomprehensible dis- 
covery, his thoughts are penetrated, his judgment in- 
fluenced, his feeUngs moved, then it is plain that it 
has become more than a mere error ; it is a delusion, 
and more, it is the delusion of a madman. A very 
common error prevailing on the subject of insane de- 
lusions is, that in order to constitute any idea a delu- 
sion it is necessary that it should be totally destitute 
of foundation. Now, this is a mistake ; a perverted 
view of real facts may be as truly a delusion as if 
they were altogether the airy phantoms of a heated 
imagination. If a man who had never been at court, 
and never had an opportunity of seeing the Queen, 
were to imagine that in some unheard-of way her Ma- 
jesty had fallen in love with him, and under this im- 
pression were to write letters to her, and do other ex- 
travagant things, no one would hesitate to say that he 
laboured under a delusion of the grossest kind. But 
the case would not be a whit altered if the person 
holding it had actually attended levees and been taken 
notice of by her Majesty in some ordinary way. 

In the same way, when a lunatic entertains a vio- 
lent hostility to some person whom he has not known, 
and with whom he never had a quarrel, no one will 
hesitate to say that the sentiment thus felt is the re- 
sult of a morbid feeling exactly analagous to an 
unfounded delusion affecting the intellect; but the 
circumstance that the parties have happened to have 
been really acquainted, and to have had some trifling 
misunderstan^ng, will no more prove that the fe^lvcL^ 
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is rational and proper, if it be exaggerated and out of 
proportion to the offence, than the occurrence of a 
similar slight foundation for an intellectual absurdity 
will prove the idea to be consistent with reason. 

Many cases of this kind have been made the sub- 
ject of trial, and the circumstance of a real injury 
having been sustained by the party inculpated has 
been adduced as an argument against his being con-^ 
sidered insane ; but not always with success. A man 
of the name of Ovenston was tried at the Central 
Criminal Court in 1847> for shooting a person to 
whom he was indebted^ and who had ruined his 
prospects in life by issuing execution against him ; 
and although there were many circumstances in the 
case calculated to throw considerable doubt on the 
state of his mind, yet the jury acquitted him on the 
ground of insanity. In this case, however, the wound 
was not fatal. 

The next definition I shall refer to is one that has 
been given by the late Dr. Andrew Combe, of Edin- 
burgh, whose admirable treatises on various medical 
subjects have done so much to diffuse among ordinary 
readers sound professional views. It is given in his 
work on mental derangement ; and, although excel- 
lent in its way, is still open to very serious objec- 
tions. He says that " it is the prolonged departure, 
without an adequate external cause, from the state of 
feeling and modes of thinking usual to the individual 
when in health, that is the true feature of disorder in 
mind." Now, this definition, as was to be expected 
from its distinguished author, has been evidently 
drawn up with much care. It embraces all those 
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cases of perverted action of the moral seDtiments that 
constitute moral insanity, and that \vere, as we have 
seen, omitted in the two foregoing definitions ; and it 
excludes those instances of mere eccentricity, which, 
from their harmless nature, do not deserve to he con- 
sidered in that light But still objections may be 
raised to this formula, as well as to those we have al- 
ready considered. In the first place, the use of the 
term "prolonged" is unwarrantable, when we con- 
sider that, if the morbid action which is taking place 
within the sensorium be really insanity, it is just as 
much so within the first hour of its development as it 
is after it has lasted a week or a fortnight. The 
evidence may be more conclusive at the end of that 
period, as to the nature of the attack, than it was at 
the beginning, but it is not a whit more real. And 
this is the more important to be borne in mind, as 
we shall have occasion hereafter to point out that it is 
a matter of the greatest moment to have the nature of 
the attack ascertained as soon as possible. A still 
more serious objection is, that transitions in the 
habits of thought and feeling of some patients take 
place so gradually and so imperceptibly, that it is 
next to impossible to detect their occurrence until 
afler a period when the disease has become fully 
established. It is obvious that in these cases insanity 
really existed long before there was the slightest 
suspicion of the mischief that was going forward. 
But the greatest objection of all consists in this, that 
there may be a very manifest change in a person's 
usual mode of thinking and feeling, while the change 
itself is totally unconnected with anything resembling 
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disease. If there be any truth in the assertion, that 
persons under the influence of religion occasionally 
manifest the most marked change in their disposition, 
opinions, tastes, and conduct, such as is understood 
by the term " conversion," it cannot be doubted for 
a moment that Dr. Combe's definition requires to be 
altered, otherwise (though I have no doubt undesign- 
edly) it will include such cases as these under the 
category of insanity. That they are not really so, it 
would be superfluous to prove. The intellect remains 
clear, the powers of reasoning exhibit all their wonted 
vigour, and the affections, though their objects may 
be changed, retain all their natural strength. Indeed, 
in many cases, the natural powers of the human mind, 
after undergoing such a change, seem to be wonder- 
fully sharpened and improved. The real difference 
between the change here referred to and that which 
is observed in insanity is, that the latter is always at 
the time accompanied with more or less evidence of 
disease in the physical organisation of the brain, while 
the former is not. 

Another definition has been put forward by a Mr. 
Kumball, in a pamphlet recently published, in confor- 
mity with the views entertained by phrenologists; it 
is *' the excitement of any of the intellectual faculties 
beyond the control of the remainder." To this se- 
veral objections maybe taken, though it will undoubt- 
edly apply to a certain number of cases. Thus in 
many instances we observe the faculties to be de- 
pressed and not exalted, as in lypemania or hypochon- 
driacal insanity, when the patient remains silent and 
abstracted, as if suffering from a general paralysis of 
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the powers of thought. In other cases, again, the 
exaltation, instead of being confined to one or two fa- 
culties, extends to the entire number. But without 
dwelling upon minor objections, the definition is de- 
fective, as indeed all these that we have been consi- 
dering are, in not laying down a clear and satisfac- 
tory line of distinction between reputed and real in- 
sanity. Take the case of a man who has committed 
some terrible crime, the very enormity of which places 
it at once out of the catalogue of ordinary offences — 
how are we to decide whether the plea of insanity, 
put forward in his defence, is founded in fact or not ? 
He himself tells us that he was impelled by a feeling 
which he could not control, and that he was carried 
away by the infatuation of the moment. If this state- 
ment could be sustained by any proof deserving of cre- 
dence, it might, perhaps, be admitted as establishing 
his insanity at the time of the occurrence. But how 
is the fact to be ascertained ? If he could have con- 
trolled himself and did not do so, he certainly was 
not affected with frenzy when he committed the 
act ; and the mere assertion of the party accused will 
never be listened to for an instant when the question 
to be decided by his answer is his guilt or innocence 
of a crime laid to his charge. 

The last definition that I shall notice is one that 
has been given by Dr. John Conolly, in his work on 
the " Indications of Insanity." Dr. Conolly is justly 
regarded as one of the highest living authorities on 
every question connected with this difficult subject. 
He calls it " the impairment of one or more of the 
faculties of the mind, accompanied with or inducing a 
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defect in the comparing faculty :'* in other words, it 
consists in the individuaFs inability to ascertain the 
precise relation of one thing to another, and of him- 
self to the rest of the world ; and this feature, he 
considers, can, by a careful analysis, be detected in 
every case of real insanity. A lunatic, for example, 
may be able, by the exercise of the faculty of compa- 
rison, to discover that he is thought demented by his 
fellow-men; but he is incapable, in consequence of 
the impairment existing in that faculty, to discover 
that the ideas which the world considers false have no 
foundation in reality ; he may be fully conscious that 
he is thought insane, but he cannot bring himself to 
think that he is so. Nowy let us test the accuracy of 
this definition by a case that is not of unfrequent oc- 
currence, as the records of most lunatic asylums tes- 
tify. A man who has had several attacks of insanity 
is seized with the premonitory symptoms of a fresh 
paroxysm, and under the consciousness of his im- 
pending state, repairs to the asylum where he was for- 
merly accommodated, in order that proper precautions 
may be taken of his health during that interval in 
which reason should be dethroned. What, now, is 
the precise condition of his mind at that moment ? Is 
he sane or is he insane ? If the comparing facolty, 
directed to his own sensations, is giving him a true 
return, he is insane, and yet that faculty is unaffected; 
if, on the other hand, it is giving him a false one, he 
is sane, and yet the comparing faculty is disturbed. 

Let us take another example. A woman employed 
to nurse an infant is suddenly seized with an unac- 
eountable impulse to effect its destruction every time 
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that she strips it to put it into a tuh to wash it."** 
Again and again she resists the horrible thought, while 
again and again it recurs ; at last, in an agonj of 
frenzy, she either dashes out of the house, leaving 
child and all behind her, or she goes to her mistress^ 
and, confessing her condition, begs to hare the infant 
placed in some secure position where all danger may 
be guarded against. Now, what is the condition of 
the comparing faculty here ? — Is it healthy or un- 
healthy 7 Many instances of this kind are on record, 
and no doubt can be entertained of the real state of 
such person's mind ; but they appear to me to be ob- 
viously irreconcileable with that definition which has 
been given by Dr. ConoUy. 

There is one clear, and, as it appears to me, cogent 
objection to all the definitions we have considered, and 
to every other one which may be attempted to be 
given of this disease, and that is, that they do not 
afford us the slightest assistance in discriminating 
real from pretended insanity. Were the definitions 
practically accurate, not to speak of logical exactness 
at an, they ought to draw a plain and convincing 
distinction between real cases of the complaint and 
other cases which only present an outward resem- 
blance to some of its features. Were it possible to 
accomplish this, all the difficulty that surrounds 
this perplexing subject would be at an end, and 

* Orfila mentions the case of a mother who, whenever she 
washed her children and saw the water trickling down their neck, 
used to hear a voice whispering in her ear, ** laissez le couler/' ** let 
It flow,** until after a thousand struggles to banish the suggestion, 
■ha plonged the knife in and murdered them. 
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much of the litigation and embarrassment that result 
from it would be entirely obviated. 

I trust that in the observations I have made in this 
chapter, no person will suppose that I mean in the 
shghtest degree to undervalue the importance and use- 
fulness of the labours of the writers whose definitions 
I have so freely criticised. Even upon the definitions 
themselves I do not mean to cast the slightest impu- 
tation, beyond that of inadequacy to express all that 
is necessary to be included in such a formula, and this 
imperfection, as I have attempted to show, is the ne- 
cessary result of the nature of the subject. On the 
contrary, I believe that a careful study of these defi- 
nitions, taken conjointly, will be attended with the 
greatest advantage. They respectively place the sub- 
ject in a distinct aspect, which facilitates scientific re- 
search, and throws a clearer light upon its most strik- 
ing peculiarities. Used in this way they are of the 
greatest value to the practical physician; but their 
object is misunderstood, and their proper purpose 
abused, when they are regarded as comprehensive 
tests to settle difficult cases in a court of law. For a 
fiill elucidation of such matters no brief description 
will ever answer, and we must be satisfied to take the 
phenomena of disease as we find them written out at 
length in the book of nature. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF EVIDENCE ADDUCED IN PROOF OF INSANITY. 

Having now demonstrated, I trust to the satisfaction 
of the reader, the utter impossibility of framing a 
scientific definition of insanity applicable to all cases, 
and free from all reasonable objection, the question re- 
mains for consideration, how is the affection to be 
recognised when it occurs, and what test can be ap- 
plied for its detection ? The best answer that can 
be given to this inquiry will be obtained by a refe- 
rence to its essential nature. Being a disease affect- 
ing the corporeal organs of thought, its occurrence is 
to be recognised precisely in the same way as any 
other disease would be — namely, by the irregular 
manner in which the functions of the part are per- 
formed. So long as the functions of any organ con- 
tinue to be discharged in that way which careful ob- 
servation has pointed out to be agreeable to nature, 
we must consider the organ to be in a healthy state ; 
but as soon as they cease to be discharged in that 
manner, we must look upon it to be affected with dis- 
ease. But how is the occurrence of this change to be 
known ? Evidently by a comparison of the particu- 
lar operations under review with an assumed standard 
of health. Every man, as if by common consent, 
forms in his own mind such a standard, which he is 
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io the habit of using on all occasions when the ques- 
tion of health or sickness comes to be discussed. Ac- 
cording as the phenomena observed happen to agree 
or disagree with his notions of health, he pronounces 
his opinion. Now, the circumstances under which 
this standard of health is formed, show plainly that 
there must always exist great room for difference of 
opinion. A vague notion, arbitrarily formed by each 
individual according to his own ideas, must be liable 
Io great uncertainty in its application, and must de- 
pend in a great measure, as to its accuracy, on the 
opportunities the individual has enjoyed of studying 
the laws of health, and on his own peculiar powers of 
observation. Defective information on the one hand, 
and want of discrimination on the other, will lead him 
to form an erroneous standard of comparison, and this 
again to wrong impressions as to the health or sick- 
ness of particular individuals. Nor is this the only 
source of error in these cases. The standard of 
health formed in this way is evidently an average re- 
sult, derived from what the observer has remarked to 
be common among his fellow- men. It does not take 
into account the personal peculiarities that are con- 
sistent with health in certain individuals, but that 
are not usually to be noticed in the masses of the 
race. Thus there are some persons whose circulation 
is remarkably slow — so slow, in fact, as to give rise, 
tinder ordinary circumstances, to the suspicion of im- 
pending illness ; yet in their case it is the very con- 
dition of health which becomes perilled by the pulse 
rising to the rate that is the standard of health in 
other men. Similarly with regard to mental pheno- 
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mena. The nonnal state of some men's minds is 
marked by eccentricities i^vhich would be of fearful 
import in the generality of men, but which in them 
are only the evidences of a natural and healthy con- 
dition. Should these eccentricities suddenly and en- 
tirely disappear, so far from the circumstance afford- 
ing matter of congratulation, as eyidencing a more 
improved tone of intellect, it would be exactly the 
reverse, as indicating a departure from that habitual 
condition which the idiosyncrasy of the individual 
seems naturally to require. In forming a standard 
of health, then, what is wanted is not a general idea 
of what is common among the great masses of men, 
but a special idea of what the peculiar constitution of 
each individual requires for its efficient and vigorous 
activity. In other words, we must know the habits 
and peculiarities of the individual in health before we 
are prepared satisfactorily and certainly to pronounce 
an opinion upon the manner in which the same indi- 
vidual shall be affected by disease. I am anxious to 
impress clearly upon the attention of the reader, that 
it is purely a matter of opinion in all cases, quite in- 
dependent of the nature of the affection, and of the 
extent of the departure from the ordinary course of 
vital action, whether a particular individual is labour* 
ing under disease or not. This is equally true, whether 
the opinion is that of a regular physician, whose duty 
it is to investigate such matters, of an unprofessional 
observer, or even of an entire jury, specially empan- 
nelled to produce a verdict on the question. As a 
matter of opinion, it is obviously liable to mistake. 
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No higher certainty than this can he ohtained in any 
department of medicine. The only difference between 
the three cases jost referred to is, that the verdict of 
a jnry is, in the eye of the law, regarded as convincing 
evidence of the fact, while the expression of opinion 
in either of the other instances is not. Bnt, perhaps, 
some one or other, startled at this statement, may be 
ready to ask, in amazement, is not insanity a peculiar 
condition, totally independent of any opinion that 
may be formed by others regarding it, so that the in- 
dividual concerned is either insane or he is not ? — and 
is not this a fact which can be ascertained, and not a 
hypothesis which may be disputed ? Undoubtedly 
the mental condition of the individual is not at all de- 
pendent upon the opinions of others ; but then the 
propriety of designating that condition, such as it is 
observed, in any particular instance, by the name in- 
sanity, is entirely a matter of opinion. The dispute 
clearly in such a case has reference to the meaning of 
the term^ and the propriety of its application to the 
individual in question, just as men sometimes differ 
in opinion as to the propriety of considering a man 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor drunk. It 
is extremely important, in my mind, that this point 
should be kept constantly in recollection, because it 
will at once account for the great difference of opinion 
that occasionally prevails on the subject of insanity, 
and at the same time stamp the proper value that 
should be set upon the opinions of different parties 
summoned to give evidence on the point. The tes- 
timony of an unprofessional witness is evidently of 
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little weight in comparison with that given by a man 
who has made the investigation of such matters the 
study of his life. 

It is often considered a matter of surprise that con- 
tradictory testimony should occasionally be given upon 
trials to determine the sanity or insanity of particular 
individuals, while no such uncertainty seems to pre- 
vail in reference to ordinary disease. To this obser- 
vation several replies can be given. In the first place, 
it is seldom that the mere fact of the existence of a 
corporeal malady is made the subject of judicial inves- 
tigation, because no important question is necessarily 
connected with its occurrence ; but so many questions 
of the highest interest are suspended upon the in- 
tegrity of the intellectual faculties, that trials regard- 
ing their condition are very frequent. In the second 
place, differences of opinion do frequently arise in re- 
ference to physical disease, though they do not come 
before the legal tribunals, as to the nature and source 
of the morbid action, even when the fact of its exist- 
ence is too obvious to be disputed ; and this may be 
considered to compensate for what occurs in insanity, 
when the nature of the affection is seldom disputed, 
though its existence is. In the third place, the faci- 
lity with which the functions of the corporeal organs 
can be examined by the senses, especially by the 
sight, the quickest, the most penetrating, and the 
least uncertain of them all, is a sufficient reason for 
the difPerence — most of the operations of the mind 
being carried on in secret, imagination and memory 
in particular being completely independent of external 
circumstances for their ordinary exercise ; the effect 
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of which is, that not only are the changes produced 
by disease more apparent in maladies which attack 
the physical organisation than those which attack the 
intellectual, but also ordinary observers are better 
qualified to appreciate their significance. In the last 
place, the occurrence of physical pain makes a great 
difference in the two classes of affections, because it 
is commonly developed in corporeal diseases as a part 
of the change in the vital action, but it is rarely to be 
detected in insanity ; hence the sensations of the in- 
dividual in the one case come to the assistance of 
the observer, but not in the other. Having pre- 
mised thus much to account for the uncertainty that 
prevails, and that must, to a certain extent, continue 
to prevail, on the subject of insanity, I proceed to 
notice some other important matters connected with 
the giving of evidence in these cases. 

It is the universal practice, whenever a trial takes 
place to determine the sanity or insanity of any par- 
ticular person, to summon as many witnesses as pos- 
sible to depose that in all their intercourse with the 
subject of the trial they never had any reason to sus- 
pect him of being insane. A large proportion of such 
witnesses is taken from the ordinary walks of life, and 
their want of professional skill is supposed to be com- 
pensated by their general intelligence and by the op- 
portunities of familiar intercourse they have enjoyed 
with the subject of the investigation. Now, when 
such persons are called to depose to facU that they 
have seen, to conversations they have held with the 
party, to things they have known him do, no possible 
objection can be taken to their testimony ; on the con- 
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trary^ the greater amount of such kind of information 
that can be laid before the jury the better ; but it is 
a totally different thing when they are summoned for 
the purpose of expressing an opinion upon his state. 
This is altogether beyond their province, and it is 
a duty which they are evidently not qualified to per- 
form. Commonly such persons are called to give ne- 
gative testimony that they never saw him do or say a 
foolish thing, or one that could be considered as the 
act of an insane person, and from the absence of di- 
rect proof of this kind they infer that he must be in 
the full possession of his rational senses. When or- 
dinary observers are able to testify to particular acts 
having the character of insanity stamped upon them, 
they are seldom, if ever, asked to state the opinion 
they have formed as to the condition of the person's 
mind. But the case is different when they are called 
upon, from the absence of direct proof, to estabHsh 
his sanity. Even admitting their fitness to express 
an opinion on such a subject, it is plain that a con- 
clusion of this nature could only be warranted on the 
hypothesis that the operations of the brain, when 
labouring under disease, necessarily betray themselves 
by plain and palpable symptoms. Were this the 
case, every individual who should come in contact 
with an insane person could not fail to recognbe his 
state, and trials to determine the fact would cease to 
be necessary. But it requires very little proof to 
show that the postulate in this hypothesis is entirely 
destitute of foundation. It is, indeed, true, that in 
a large proportion of cases the symptoms are suffi- 
ciently distinct to be universally recognised, but this 

11 
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is not the case in all. It is e^>eciallj in these doaht- 
ftd cases, when the symptoms are ohscure, that the 
assistance of a jury is needed for the settlement of 
the question. Where the &ct is palpaUe to every 
one, it may perhaps be necessary to have a formal 
decision pronounced to satisfy the requirements of the 
law ; but the proceeding, under such circumstances, 
becomes merely a judicial act for the purpose of re- 
gistration, and not a painstaking inquiry to investi- 
gate a question of doubt. 

Without insisting upon the obvious absurdity of 
supposing that persons who have never made the 
varied conditions of the human mind the subject of 
study, should be capable, from commonplace inter- 
course, to pronounce an opinion upon so difficult a 
question as the sanity or insanity of a given indivi- 
dual, it is sufficient to remark that in this respect, as 
in others, the peculiar morbid changes in the condi- 
tion of the brain that constitute insanity, follow pre- 
cisely the same rules that morbid changes in other 
parts of the animal organisation do ; and that these 
are not uniformly and necessarily apparent at all 
times, is a fact universally admitted by all wdl-in<- 
formed medical men. Evidences of disease are un- 
doubtedly present in all cases where disease exists, 
but then they are not always sufficiently pronone^ to 
attract the attention of casual observers, or even in 

some instances to awaken the patient himself to a 
sense of his actual condition. 

Such cases are, to all intents, latent ; the skilful eye 

of an experienced physician, who has sufficient time and 

opportunity to examine carefully into the patient's state^ 
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may be able to detect, under tbe outward appearance of 
health, the certain evidence of a dangerous ailment 
lurking in the system, which is altogether invisible to 
ordinary observers. Precisely the same thing takes 
place in insanity. The operations of the mental organs 
do not, any more than those of the corporeal organisa- 
tion, betray their morbid condition by symptoms that 
are manifest to superficial observers in all cases. What 
strikes the attention of an ordinary spectator may give 
a very erroneous idea of the real state of an indivi- 
dual's mind. Underneath the surface of the current 
of ordinary intercourse there may lie a variety of mi- 
nute indications which require a practised eye and a 
well-instructed mind to recognise and appreciate. 

What would be thought of an unprofessional per- 
son who should venture to dispute, from the absence 
of the ordinary symptoms of a corporeal malady, such 
as inflammation of the lungs, the accuracy of a phy- 
sician's statement, that such a disease was present in 
any given instance, after the latter had satisfied him- 
self by a minute and careful examination, the value of 
which can only be determined by men who are skilled 
in such matters, that the complaint was really pre- 
sent ? Would it not be said that such conduct was 
the height of folly and presumption ? Yet precisely 
nmilar is the conduct of those who, by negative tes- 
timony of unprofessional witnesses, endeavour to es- 
tablish the sanity of certain individuals, in opposition 
to the clear evidelbe of skilful medical men. And 
yet, irrational as such presumption manifestly is, 
when the matter in dispute is merely the existence or 
non-existenee of an ordinary complaint, it is not half 
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SO absurd as the same reasoning when applied to the 
condition of the mind ; for this reason, in physical 
disease, the patient's intellect, for the most part, re- 
maining unaffected, no sufficient motive can be sup- 
posed to exist to induce him to misrepresent or 
conceal his real state. The instinctive principle of 
self-preservation will prompt him to assist every well- 
intentioned effort to ascertain his real condition. But 
in insanity, on the contrary, every circumstance con- 
curs to throw difficulties in the way of determining 
this point with accuracy. In most instances the pa- 
tient is totally unconscious of the change that has oc- 
curred in his mental condition ; and when a suspicion 
of the unpleasant truth flashes across the imagination, 
too many motives arise to lead him to guard his con- 
duct and language with increasing care, lest he should 
place himself under the power of some who, from 
whatever motive, would think it necessary to treat 
him as his condition naturally would require. Just 
as in the earlier stages of intoxication, when the con- 
sciousness of the individual is not entirely destroyed, 
he is observed to make the greatest exertions to pre- 
vent his actual condition being suspected by those im- 
mediately around him. Bearing this in mind, it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that mental maladies 
should so frequently assume a latent form, or that 
their detection should be surrounded, in doubtful 
cases, with more difficulty than similar affections of the 
physical structure. ^ 

An illustration or two may, perhaps, not be out of 
place here, to prove the extreme difficulty that often 
arises in the attempt to discover the evidence of insa- 
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nit J in cases where it really exists. A gentleman in 
the North of Ireland was made the subject of an in* 
quisition, and a respectable jury, many of whom were 
his personal friends, after a patient investigation of 
his case, pronounced him to be insane. In conse- 
quence of this verdict he was removed to a private lu- 
natic asylum, where, for the first three weeks after 
his admission, not the slightest symptom could be 
detected, either in his conduct or conversation, of the 
malady under which he laboured ; so completely did 
he succeed in concealing his thoughts and feelings, 
and so perfect was the mastery that he exercised over 
his manner and conversation. After that period, 
when the object for which he assumed the habits and 
character of rationality had been disappointed, he 
broke loose from the temporary restraints he had im- 
posed upon himself, and betrayed, by the most un- 
mistakable evidence, all the peculiarities of con- 
firmed monomania. The same thing I have often 
seen in other instances. The change of scene into 
which a patient is introduced when first admitted 
to an asylum, the consciousness of being subject to 
observation, and the desire of appearing perfectly ra- 
tional before those whose duty it is to restore them 
to liberty when their recovery is established, all con- 
cur to make them exercise, for a time at least, a 
forced effort to keep down the peculiarities of which 
they are, to a certain degree, conscious. It is in cases 
of partial insanity that this is most frequently ob- 
served, because in them the remaining faculties being 
unimpaired, continue to exercise an authority over 
those which are diseased, which is obviously impose. 
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tible when the whole circle is inTolved. Indeed it is 
only in those cases of moDomaniA which haye readied 
an exaggerated height, that some effort at coneeaUnent 
is not attempted* Nor are we at liberty to in£er, in 
such a case as I have instanced, that the development 
of the symptoms of insanity was the result of his con- 
finement, and of the chafing of his spirits at sueh 
cruel, perhaps unjust treatment, because the prefioos 
▼erdict of the jury sets such an hypothesis aside. 
Juries invariably lean, in doubtful cases, to what is 
considered the humane side of the question, and hence 
they never pronounce for the incompetency of a party 
unless there have been clear proofs adduced in sup- 
port of the allegation. We are, consequently, shut 
up to the conclusion, that the patient must have been 
all the time labouring under insanity, though the 
symptoms were not apparent during the interval 

It happens not uncommonly that atrocious crimes 
are committed by persons labouring under insanity, 
whose state, nevertheless, owing to the latency of the 
disorder, is not suspected until afterwards. Their 
previous history exhibits nothing to warrant the idea 
that they are insane : hence they are suffered, to go 
at large, and no means are adopted to prevent an evil 
which might easily have been guarded against had 
their real condition been accurately known. Some- 
times there is sufficient evidence in the attending cir- 
cumstances of the transaction itself to force conviction 
upon the mind of those who carefully investigate it, 
that such must have been their state at the very time 
of perpetrating the outrage. On other occasions, it is 
4mly after they have been committed to prison that 
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symptoms transpire to show that the paroxysm which 
then exj^odes must have had its commencement 
before, and that the criminal act was the first stage 
in the impending malady. It is true that when tlua 
occnrs, the idea is su^ested that they are merely 
feigning madness, to escape from the punishment due 
to their crimes ; and certainly the greatest discrimi- 
fialaon requires to be exercised to prevent imposition 
imder such circumstances ; but, making all due al« 
lowance for attempts of this kind, there still will re- 
main some cases in which no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained that the culprits are insane, and that 
their insanity presented for some time a latent cha- 
neter. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to multiply 
examples of this latent condition, which is too fully 
established in the history of the disease to admit of 
being disputed ; but the following instance, uncon- 
nected with the commission of crime, is so remarkable 
that I cannot forbear quoting it : — A gentleman of 
large property in the county Antrim, which he ma- 
naged ¥dth adequate ability during a long life, the 
father of a large family, and who had occupied a 
leading position among the gentry of the district 
where he resided, having filled the offices of High 
Sheriff and Grand Juror, was discovered, after his 
death, to have laboured for the greater part of his 
life under a form of monomania, the existence of 
which had never been so much as suspected even by 
his immediate family or his most intimate friends. 
This was proved before a highly respectable jury, 
many of whom had been personally acquainted with 
him for years before his decease, by the production 
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of his will and other documents, which were incon* 
sistent with the idea of his sanity. The former was 
drawn up-imder the direction and with the assistance 
of an eminent harrister, and yet was couched in such 
ohscure language that it was extremely difficult to 
discover its exact meaning. The most able metaphy- 
sicians of the province were summoned at the trial to 
depose that the expressions admitted of an intelligible 
and rational interpretation ; and, although those who 
were examined before the Court agreed in the idea 
that it did possess such a meaning, yet it appeared 
sufficiently obvious to the spectators that no two of 
them coincided exactly in opinion as to what that 
express meaning really was. But all doubt upon 
this point was set at rest by the production of 
the other documents, which had been found among 
his papers, and which formed an obvious part of 
the scheme obscurely hinted at in the will. These 
included a diary, kept with great minuteness during 
the greater part of his entire life, and throughout 
the whole of it was to be traced the predominance 
of one idea — the integral unity of human society, 
which he conceived he was to be the instrument 
of bringing about by his writings^ by the foun<* 
dation of a prize essay in the University of Dublin, 
and by the foundation of a peculiar kind of lunatic 
asylum on his property in the north of Ireland. 
Here, then, we have an instance of insanity influ-* 
encing a man's ideas and conduct during the greater 
part of his life, and yet not producing symp- 
toms sufficiently obvious to cause it to be so much as 
suspected. It is true that he was known to be ec-f 
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centric in some of his habits — that he was occasionally 
reserved in his manner, that he was silent, spent a 
great deal of his time in writing and reading, and 
that he courted solitude ; but there was nothing in 
these facts to establish the notion that he was actually 
insane. So far from this being supposed to be true, 
he was known to be a man of amiable disposition, 
taking an active part in many schemes of Christian 
benevolence, and discharging all the relative duties of 
his station mth fidelity and zeal. 

I am very far from saying that in latent cases of 
insanity there are not to be found sufficient evidences 
of the disease when accurately sought after by com- 
petent persons, but they illustrate sufficiently the 
difficulty that superficial observers have to contend 
with in attempting to form an opinion of their real 
state. The case just mentioned illustrates, besides, a 
very important point in the natural history of the 
complaint, which is, that it frequently betrays its ex- 
istence more by the matter and the style of their 
written composition than by the matter and the style 
of their conversation. Give certain individuals, who 
to all outward appearance are rational enough, pen, 
ink, and paper, and, whether they write letters to 
their friends or merely amuse themselves by memo- 
randa of a passing character, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that their mind has lost its balance* 
So much is this the case, that the experiment is often 
designedly resorted to by physicians in attendance 
upon lunatic asylums for the purpose of ascertaining 
exactly the progress which patients are making to- 
wards convalescence; the improvement thus indicated, 
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being a yery exact representation of the power of re-^ 
turning reason in regnlating their thoughts and 
actions. So long as the disease continues there is 
observable a very marked alteration in the hand- 
writing from what is natural to the individual. Cou- 
pled with this there will be an incoherent style, bom- 
bastic expressions, peculiar-shaped pieces of paper, 
or the most worthless scraps, the writing zig-zag, 
without apparent connexion, and the whole tossed 
about without order, care, or arrangement All this 
leads to the conclusion, and oflen to the irresistible 
conclusion, that the person who writes thus has lost 
the clearness and simplicity of natural intellect. 

All this may happen, as every one who has had 
much experience of insane patients will admit, while 
their ordinary conversation would lead the observer 
to entertain a Yery favourable impression of their 
mental condition. It is a curious phenomenon in the 
operations of the human mind, and one difficult to be 
accounted for, how the same individual will talk co- 
herently for hours together, and yet cannot write a 
few lines on paper without giving expression to some 
obvious absurdity. But the fact is of too frequent 
occurrence to admit of being disputed. 

When medical men are summoned to give evidence 
in courts of law, as to the sanity of persons about 
whom they have been consulted, there is one part of 
their testimony which too often fails to make an ade- 
quate impression upon the minds of the jury, and that 
18 what relates to the patient's state and general ap- 
pearance. So long as the witness speaks of what the 
patient said and did, the jury are disposed to lay full 
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stress upon the importance of his observations, and to 
give full credence to his testimony, perhaps because 
in 90 far as these matters are concerned, they consider 
themselves quite competent to form an opinion of the 
rationality or irrationality of the conduct described. 
But the case is different when he begins to speak of 
the expression of the person's countenance, of his 
manner of deportment, &c. — ^matters which require to 
be seen in order to be duly appreciated, but which, as 
much as anything else, convey to the experienced phy- 
sician a true impression of the patient's state of mind. 
Testimony upon these points is either totally disre- 
garded, or considered of very subordinate importance. 
This may be accounted for in a variety of ways. In 
the first place, no mere verbal description can ade- 
quately depict the look, the gesture, the tone of voice, 
that the person under examination may have presented 
at the time. The same words spoken in two different 
ways, may convey a totally different impression to the 
spectator. It is only the person who has seen and 
beard them thus spoken that is an adequate judge of 
their real force and meaning ; and when, as not un- 
frequently happens, the trial takes place long after 
the occurrence of the transaction out of which it arose, 
it is impossible for the jury to obtain a personal in- 
terview with the subject of the trial, so as to satisfy 
themselves that the medical witness has not been mis- 
taken in his views. A second reason may be found 
in the custom that so universally prevails, of repre- 
senting medical men, especially those who devote 
themselves to the study of insanity, as anxious to 
make out every one with whom they come in contact 
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as deranged. When they are summoned to visit a 
person supposed to be insane, they are considered as 
going, not for the purpose of ascertaining the truth or 
falsehood of the allegation, but simply to find out 
plausible reasons for sustaining the charge. Hence, 
everything they say is received with hesitation, as 
being the result of a prejudiced examination. It is 
not, indeed, supposed that men of character and re- 
putation will deliberately invent statements to corro- 
borate their expressed opinion, but it is not thought 
impossible that they may colour and exaggerate their 
testimony. The effect of this is, that when they de- 
tail conversations, or speak of acts of violence, they 
are beheved merely to state what actually occurred ; 
but when they proceed to describe the appearance of 
the patient, and his manner, they are considered to be 
treading upon dangerous ground, where they have it 
in their power, without a flagrant departure from 
truth, to convey a wrong impression to the court. 

But the principal reason of all is, that the jurors, 
being selected at random from the ordinary classes of 
society, are really not aware of the importance to be 
attached to symptoms dependent upon the physical 
condition of the insane. Were the selection of jurors 
who are to try cases of this nature limited to persons 
who have had some experience of the character of in- 
sanity, by occasional inspection of this class of pa- 
tients, they would be more ahve to the value of the 
information they thus constantly reject. 

To illustrate the importance to be attached to the 
general appearance of insane persons, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the great value of comparatively 
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insignificant symptoms in ordinary illness. A cough 
scarcely audible, and too trifling to be noticed even by 
the patient, may be, in persons predisposed to con- 
sumption, the signal of the incipient ravages of the 
disease. An occasional turning of the stomach, in 
like manner, may be the avant-courier of water in the 
brain. To the immediate relatives they may be all 
but imperceptible ; but to those who are able to trace 
them in their connexions with other accompanying 
symptoms, they are portentous notes of fatal mean- 
ing. And just so in insanity. The haggard look, the 
wasted frame, the suspicious eye, the restless move- 
ment, the disordered condition of the clothes, the loss 
of sleep at night, the incapacity for fixed attention or 
for steady employment, and a multitude of other 
things that might be named, tell, with equal clearness, 
the state of the patient's health, as well as actual in- 
coherence in his words or ideas. 

Bearing in mind what has been already said on the 
difficulty of detecting the existence of insanity in some 
individuals, it will at once be obvious how much atten- 
tion ought to be paid by physicians to this part of their 
examinations. When a medical man is asked to visit a 
person supposed to be labouring under insanity, he is 
generally put in possession of his peculiarities and 
history. All this he has to take on hearsay. It may 
be a mere fabrication of interested parties to accom- 
pUsh some unworthy object, or it may be actually 
true. All the parties may be complete strangers to 
him. How is he to discover the truth ? A personal 
examination may fail either to refute or confirm the 
charges ; but there may be the clear indications of 
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disordered health, that shall satisfy bis mind as to the 
necessity of further medical treatment. I do not saj 
that he would be justified, on these grounds, to con- 
sider the patient insane, but he has in it a test, and a 
very useful one too, to determine how far reliance 
is to be placed on the representations that have 
been made to him by the parties interested in the 
issue. In the absence of all indications of this kind, 
I think he would be fully justified in repudiating the 
imputation he was summoned to confirm. 

Before closing this subject I would just say that 
the same circumstance is often of great value in cor- 
recting a most dangerous error into which well-mean- 
ing persons are apt to fall. A person who has all hi^ 
life been remarkably gay, engaged in the follies bjh- 
fashions of the world, suddenly becomes changed ; il 
may be the effect of a sermon preached by some 
awakening preacher, or it may occur unaccountably. 
He renounces society, his manner becomes serious, he 
looks gloomy and reserved, he spends much of his 
time in solitude, and he reads his Bible incessantly 
and with apparent attention. His anxious friends, who 
have long mourned over the frivoHties of his past hfe, 
hail the change as the harbinger of good, and do 
everything in their power to encourage the new bent 
of his pursuits, little anticipating that what they now 
contemplate with so much pleasure is really the com- 
mencement of a terrible calamity. The same thing 
happens in other instances also. A man who has all 
his life been of the most penurious disposition, sud- 
denly becomes extravagant ; he lavishes his property 
with the most reckless Uberality ; he is kind to the 
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poor, and considerate to needy relatives that he would 
previously have spurned with harshness from his door. 
Such an occurrence, I admit, is rare, hut it has occa- 
sionally happened, and the change that was looked 
upon as a happy reformation of character, was only 
the wild outbreak of disease. Now, it is notorious 
that such sudden and striking alterations of character 
do occur in men whose minds are not the subject of 
any morbid influence, but who preserve the calm pos- 
session of their reason throughout the entire process. 
How are we to tell, in any given instance, whether 
the judgment has been subverted or not ? — whether 
the change that has been effected is to be regarded as 
a blessing or a calamity ? It must be obvious that 
the question is an important one, and the sooner it 
can be ascertained the better for the individual him- 
self, as well as for the comfort of his immediate con- 
nexions. I beUeve the true way of determining it is 
by a careful investigation of the concomitant condition 
of the individual ; it will not do for the physician who 
is consulted in cases of insanity to limit his attention 
to one or two symptoms — he must take a comprehen- 
sive view of his whole state. If he finds, then, that 
this change of character is unattended by any symp- 
toms of physical disturbance — if the digestive system 
is in perfect order, the head cool, the pulse quiet, the 
expression of the countenance intelligent and tranquil, 
and if the manifestations of a changed taste and dis- 
position, however decided in tone, are at the same 
time marked by propriety and moderation, he will 
have no hesitation in pronouncing the man perfectly 
rational, and in assuring his friends that there is no 
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danger of his nltiiiuitel j mmuiig into the wildness of 
enthusiastic fanaticism, or into the follj of nnboonded 
extravagance. And precisely the same yiew is to be 
taken of those cases in which the change takes place 
from that which is amiable and good to that which is 
TidoQS and depraved. Such cases, unfortunately, do 
occur where persons who gave early promise of use- 
folness in life, become suddenly the victims of evil in- 
fluences, and disappoint all the expectations of their 
friends. But though occasionally the result of disease, 
they are not invariably so, and it is only by the judi- 
cious application of the test to which I have referred 
that the real character of each individual instance can 
be determined. 

There is one other point yet to be noticed, which is 
this, that juries are often called upon to pronounce an 
opinion where the evidence presented to their attention 
is of the most opposite and contradictory character. 
Medical men, of the highest standing in the profes- 
sion, will be found pitted against each other in the 
arena of strife. How are they to decide ? The mere 
number or respectability of the witnesses summoned 
on either side is evidently no safe ground to form an 
opinion on. All may be speaking the truth when 
they detail facts, and all may be merely expressing 
the opinion they have really arrived at. All of them 
cannot, it is true, have formed a correct judgment 
upon the patient's state of mind ; but the mistake 
may be accounted for without impeaching either their 
general skill or their strict veracity. A great deal 
will obviously depend upon the opportunities they 
have enjoyed for forming an opinion ; what has been 
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the extent of their intercourse with the person in 
question — have they been able to observe his habits, 
ideas, and actions at different times, and under diffe- 
rentcircumstances. A great deal will also depend upon 
the practical experience they have had in cases of this 
kind ; but the most important point of all to be no- 
ticed is that one fact of a positive kind, is worth a 
thousand mere negative statements. Innumerable 
instances have proved, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that the most skilful physician may pay a great 
many visits to a patient without discovering the least 
evidence of insanity lurking beneath the calm sur- 
face of ordinary intercourse, while on another occa- 
sion some trifling and unexpected incident may call 
forth proofs in abundance ; and when these can be 
satisfactorily established upon unimpeachable au- 
thority, infinitely more stress should be laid upon the 
conclusions to which they lead, than upon the negative 
testimony of numbers of other persons. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE VARIOUS FORMS OF DTSANITy. 

There is an error prevalent enough in the world, if 
we are to judge by the observations that are publicly 
made in our courts of law, to which it is proper to 
direct attention for a little ; and that is^ the opinion 
that every man must be considered sane who makes 
a shrewd bargain and who does not spend his money 
foolishly. It is not, perhaps, surprising, when we 
consider what an important place money occupies in 
every man's thoughts, that such a test as this should 
be considered the most simple and the most satisfac-^ 
tory that can be devised to determine the mental con- 
dition of men generally. Yet it is a curious fact, 
though one not sufficiently known, that more than one 
instance has occurred of a man who has been found 
lunatic by inquisition being subsequently appointed, 
while still interdicted, to act as receiver under the 
courts, and to manage that very property which the 
course of law a little before had deprived him of en- 
joying fully. In the instances I allude to, the indi- 
viduals discharged the duty entrusted to them to the 
perfect satisfaction of the authorities, and much better 
than the receivers previously appointed, who had all 
the advantages arising from the perfect possession of 
their senses. Such cases could never have occurred 
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if the idea to which I have alluded as being popular 
in society had been founded in fact. 

The error in question, as well as others of a similar 
nature^ originates in the idea that the brain is a single 
organ, and that, as it must act, according to that 
hypothesis, as a whole, whenever it acts at all, it 
must betray its condition, whatever that may be, in 
all and every one of its operations. I have already 
alluded to this error in the first chapter, and there- 
fore need not insist again on what has been previously 
said ; but as the subject is important, it may not be 
a waste of time to direct attention to some of the 
principal varieties in the form that insanity assumes, 
and which are irreconcilable with the notion that the 
brain is a single organ. 

Before doing this, however, it will be proper briefly 
to advert to the constitution of the human mind, as 
the best mode of rendering the matter intelligible to 
the generality of readers. 

I have already said that there must be an intimate 
and necessary union between the mental faculties of 
the individual and the material organisation of his 
frame. Wherein that consists is still an unsettled 
question. Phrenologists, indeed, have undertaken to 
map out the localities in the cerebral structure where 
each of these faculties resides ; but without pronouncing 
any opinion for or against their theory,* it is suffi- 

* Phrenologists consider it a matter of vast importance in the 
treatment of insanity (as they do also in the edacation of children) 
to be able to localise the organs, and to direct remedial measures 
specially to those which happen to be affected. In these views, as 
in others connected with this system, though he is not prepared 
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cient for my present purpose to speak of the faculties 
themselyes, apart from the organisation with which 
they are connected : for this simple reason, that it is 
only through the operations of those faculties that the 
state of the organs is manifested, so as to enable us 
to form any conjecture as to their actual condition. 
Even if medical men were perfectly agreed as to the 
number, position, and functions of the cerebral organs, 
which they are not, it would still be impossible for 
them to ascertain the existence of disease in them 
otherwise than by the actions to which they lead. It 
is, hence, a matter of comparatively little moment, 
as far as the following summary is concerned, to de- 
termine whether our knowledge of the intimate struc- 
ture of the brain is sufficiently accurate to enable 
us to put our finger upon the precise seat of any 
of the psychical powers of which the mind is com- 
posed. 

There are four distinct classes of faculties capable 
of being recognised in the constitution of the human 
mind : — 1. The intellectual. 2. The instinctive. 
3. The moral or emotional. 4. The abstract per- 
ception of right and wrong, or natural conscience. 
Upon the harmonious and properly-adjusted action of 
these different powers depends the formation of the 
distinctive character of each individual of the human 
race, his personal happiness, and his usefulness in 

altogether to deny their system, the author cannot concur. It is 
impossible to localise remedies in the way that the theory' re- 
quires, if it were ever so desirable ; and for the reasons given in 
the text, the determuiation of the form of the disease, and the 
faculties implicated, can be otherwise arrived at. 
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society. Each of these classes will require a passing 
notice. 

The intellectual faculties, properly so called, com- 
prise the powers of perception, memory, comparison, 
imagination, judgment, &c. Their natural develop- 
ment in different individuals varies remarkably, quite 
independent of any change that may be induced in 
them by disease. In some persons one or other, or 
all of them, may be feeble, while in others they are 
vigorous in the extreme. But whatever may be their 
original energy, they are all capable of being improved 
by cultivation : so that the faculty which is feeble in 
its first development may become in time strong and 
powerful. Still further, the exercise of their powers is, 
under all circumstances, more or less a work of time. 
They do not act instantaneously, although they fre- 
quently act with great rapidity : for this reason, that 
the nature of their office implies, in the first instance, 
the directing of the individual's attention in a particular 
channel ; and, secondly, the formation of some sort 
of judgment upon what it has thus observed. In 
those cases, where habit, by which we are to under- 
stand the frequent repetition of the same course of 
action, has familiarised the mind to the steps of the 
operation, great rapidity of decision is uudoubtedly ob- 
served ; but then, it is questionable whether the mind, 
having once carefully gone over the process, does not 
on subsequent occasions take these matters for granted, 
and jump to the conclusion without really repeating the 
particular steps that were necessary in the first instance. 

The instinctive faculties differ in several respects 
from the foregoing. The instincts of self-preservation. 
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of animal appetite, of parental and filial attachment, 
&e., may be taken as examples of the class ; one peca- 
iiarity that distinguishes them is, that they are in- 
dtantaneons in their operations, the mere presence of 
the object which is their natural stimulus being suffi- 
cient to excite them to activity. They may, indeed, 
be restrained by the higher intellectual powers from 
proceeding all at once to the immediate gratification 
of their proper passion ; but so far as the instinct 
itself is concerned, its activity is necessarily instan- 
taneous. A second peculiarity manifested by them 
is, that they seem to act at times without the volition, 
and almost without the consciousness of the indivi- 
dual, just as in organic instinct, the local sensibility 
•set to guard a special portion of the economy acts at 
times without waiting for the deUberate orders of the 
central consciousness, and meets the emergency be- 
fore the individual has had time to be aware of the 
danger. Of this we have a beautiful example in the 
hasty closure of the eyelids on the approach of any- 
thing to the part which might prove injurious, and 
which often takes place before the person himself has 
had time to observe the danger. The third pecuh- 
arity is, that they are perfect in their operations, so 
as not to be susceptible of any improvement by the 
repeated performance of them. The first time an in- 
stinctive act is performed it is as readily and as well 
done as it could be after a hundred trials. It may, 
indeed, be done with greater force, because the in- 
stincts acquire increased energy by habitual indul- 
gence, but as far as the perfection of the act is con- 
cerned, it is just as complete at first as it ever is. 
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And this briogs us to another of their distioctiye 
features — namelj, that the power of each instinctive 
propensity bears a direct ratio to the frequency of its 
gratification. If often indulged, their natural force is 
enormously augmented, so that their craving for future 
KWBj becomes absolutely imperious ; while on the 
other hand, if they are habitually restrained, they can 
be easily held in check by the exercise uf the higher 
powers. This is an important consideration in refe- 
rence to the happiness or misery of each individual 
of the human family. Were parents adequately aUve 
to the influence that these propensities exert upon the 
subsequent history of their children, they would spare 
no pains in the susceptible periods of life to ttain them 
to habits of self-restraint and moderation ; and not 
only would their happiness be thereby most effectively 
secured, but there would also be erected the best safe- 
guard that can be devised against the subsequent in- 
vasion of mental disorder. There can be no question 
that many cases of insanity can be clearly traced to 
the unrestrained fury of passions that might have been 
kept in check by the formation of proper habits in 
early hfe. The last peculiarity I shall notice under 
this head is, that while they act impetuously when 
left to themselves, they are still obliged to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the higher principles of intel- 
lect and conscience, and to submit to their control. 
Thus a little child, when the waves are dashing fu- 
riously against the beach, will be instinctively repelled 
from the shore by a sense of danger ; but when he 
is convinced that he can plunge into the water with- 
out being drowned, by seeing his mother bathing in 
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safety, the natural promptings of the principles of 
self-preservation are overcome, and he dashes in with 
heroic fortitude. Even under circumstances where it 
is impossible to guarantee the individual against per- 
sonal injury, reason has the means of silencing the 
watchful monitor, by suggesting a variety of motives 
sufficient to show him that it is his duty to disregard 
the warning, and even to sacrifice life itself under the 
pressure of a higher obligation. It is thus that the 
soldier on the field of battle is constrained to main- 
tain the post that has been assigned him, rather than 
to seek a dishonoucable safety in flight. Thus also 
the captain of a foundering ship feels it to be his 
duty not to leave the vessel till he has seen the mean- 
est seaman under his command first placed in the 
most favourable position for his escape ; and thus also 
every other deed of self-devoted daring is accom- 
plished. Nor is it only in their power of restraining 
these impulses that the subjection of the instincts to 
the higher faculties is seen ; it is equally evident from 
their capabihty of suggesting new and powerful mo- 
tive for the performance of their natural promptings. 
Thus the natural love of life which is inherent in every 
one is often greatly augmented by the consideration 
that existence, valuable as it is in itself, becomes still 
more so from its importance to the well-being and 
happiness of others who are dependent upon his ability 
to provide for them. A due consideration of these 
two points in the natural history of instincts will fur- 
nish the thoughtful mind with a clear view of the 
proper mode of managing them under the varying 
circumstances that are likely to occur in human life. 
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and of the best means of using them for his own com- 
fort and advantage. 

A curious circumstance connected with the instincts 
is, that their energy of action seems uniformly to bear 
an inverse ratio to the development of the intellectual 
faculties : thus they are more powerful in the infe- 
rior animals than in man — in the child than in the 
adult ; and when the reason becomes weakened by 
disease, infirmity, or advancing age, they again ap- 
pear to recover the vigour they had previously lost. 

When we consider the peculiarities that have just 
been mentioned as characterising them, it is easy to 
see the wisdom and excellence of this arrangement. In 
childhood the reasoning faculties are not fully de- 
veloped, and the experience which is necessary to di- 
rect their proper exercise, even if they were, has not 
been obtained, and consequently there is needed some 
simple substitute to act with promptness and accu- 
racy in the limited necessities that are likely to arise 
to children under the parental charge. But as the 
child advances to maturity, and as the difficulties it 
has to contend with become greater, the gradual ex- 
pansion of its embryo faculties, and the acquaintance 
with external nature it concomitantly acquires, render 
it less necessary that it should be dependent upon the 
blind impulses of a mere instinct. And similarly, 
whenever the reasoning powers become enfeebled from 
any cause, they acquire unusual activity a second time, 
to supply in some measure the place of those better 
guides which have been lost. In the rapidity of their 
operations, and in their capability of improvement, 
the instincts are superior to the intellect ; but in the 
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circumstance that tbej are less subject to the yolition 
of the individual, they are decidedly inferior. The very 
rapidity of their action is, in many eases, a disadvan- 
tage, because tbey do not take time to ascertain 
whether the circumstance which has called forth their 
activity is well grounded or not A false alarm puts 
the sentinel on his guard as quickly and as certainly 
as one that is real. 

The third class of mental faculties comprehends 
the emotions of love, hatred, joy, fear, hope, desire, 
&c,y which are associated with both the classes we 
have just described. In some respects they seem to 
be instinctive in their action, having all the sudden- 
ness and force of a mere impulse, while in others they 
are more truly intellectual, being the result of a deli- 
berate exercise of reason. To these passions it is 
that existence owes all its enjoyment. Were there no 
such feelings enshrined within our breasts, the dull 
monotony of human life would pass away without one 
single spark of what would properly deserve the 
name of happiness. A confirmed and unmitigated 
selfishness would sway the sceptre over the entire 
race. Reason would demonstrate the necessity of 
labour as a condition of continued existence, and 
the instinctive principle of self-preservation would 
prompt us to engage in it ; but the duty would be 
performed under a wearisome sense of drudgery, and 
there would be no consciousness of reciprocated and 
affectionate interest in the result, to cheer us under 
the fatigue, and to reward us at its termination. 
When the passions are in a healthy condition, and 
rightly exercised, the human frame, mental and cor- 
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poreal, is capable of undergoing an amount of exertion 
that seems almost incredible ; but when they are out 
of order, or not properly sustained, too often the 
other powers of our nature give way, and disease and 
death are the certain result. But if it is to the emo- 
tions of our mental constitution we are indebted for 
all the enjoyment of our present existence, to them 
also must we trace many of the sorrows that oppress 
us. Not only the brighter, but also the darker pas- 
sions of our nature, under proper regulations, will be 
found to minister to our benefit ; and conversely, the 
brighter feelings of hope, joy, desire, may be made 
the occasion of our injury, as well as the darker ones 
of hatred, fear, dislike, &c. So long as the will of 
the individual directs any of these passions to their 
proper objects, and so long as the restraining princi- 
ple that controls human actions limits them within 
proper bounds, they are a source of corresponding sa- 
tisfaction to the individual himself, and of benefit to 
society. But whenever these conditions are reversed, 
they become, in proportion to the degree in which 
they are indulged, the fertile spring of misery and 
discomfort. Thus love, when it is exalted to jealousy, 
produces bitter feeHngs in him who harbours it ; and 
ambition, which in one degree is accompanied with 
agreeable emotions, in another is attended by the most 
intense dissatisfaction. 

We have said that the passions that swell within 
us are the great moving cause of all our actions. 
Were it not for them, in most instances the intellect 
in vain would tell us what to do, and would sug- 
gest the proper motive. But as soon as the inclina- 
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tion is swayed through the medium of the emotions, 
all our powers are stirred up to the performance of 
what we have already felt to he a duty. Perhaps it 
may he thought, from this circumstance, that they 
are superior to the intellectual faculties ; hut this is 
certainly not the case. Like the instincts, they are 
really subject to the authority of reason. And it is 
well that they are subject to its just control, otherwise 
they would hurry us along with all the impetuosity of 
a blind impulse. But -being subject to the sway of 
those intellectual faculties that judge of the propriety 
of human actions, they are capable of being directed 
to proper objects, and of being restrained even from 
their legitimate gratification, on improper occasions. 
In the circumstance, also, of their strength being 
augmented by indulgence, and weakened by habitual 
self-denial, they resemble the general class of in- 
stincts with which they seem to be so closely united. 
The last class of faculties comprises but a single 
principle — natural conscience ; but then it is lord 
paramount of the entire. Its office is to take cog- 
nizance of all the mental operations as they occur, and 
to pronounce sentence upon their propriety or impro- 
priety. The intellect may suggest what appears ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the individual ; the emotions 
may add that it would be pleasant to his sensations, 
and the instinct may urge him blindly to its perfor- 
mance ; but it is reserved for the moral sense, as the 
supreme arbiter of human conduct, to set the seal of 
its approval to the proposal before it is carried into 
execution. If this is withheld, the remaining faculties 
are constrained to acquiesce in the decision ; or, should 
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they prove contumacious, as they sometimes do, they 
pay the penalty of their transgressions by subsequent 
remorse. 

Having thus glanced at the constitution of the human 
mind, it is only necessary to add, that any one of 
these faculties singly, or several of them together, 
may become affected with insanity; and the indi- 
cations of the disease in any particular instance will 
depend upon the number and peculiar functions of 
the faculties involved in the morbid process. The 
complaint may be confined, for example, to the intel- 
lectual class simply, while the feelings, the instincts, 
and the conscience may continue to act as they did 
in health. Under these conditions, there may be no 
estrangement from old and valued friends ; there may 
be no sudden and unnatural impulses ; there may 
be no aberration in the decisions of conscience. All 
this may happen, and occasionally does happen, 
though rarely ; because, wherever the intellectual 
faculties present a distorted picture of the realities of 
life to the mind, the other powers, though acting 
normally at the time, must be more or less swayed in 
their decisions by the erroneous representation present 
to the imagination. 

But the conditions we have stated, and which are 
absolutely necessary for the complete isolation of a few 
of the faculties from the rest, seldom occur in nature ; 
for this additional reason, namely, because the con- 
nexion subsisting between the several faculties of our 
moral constitution is so intimate, that it is almost 
impossible for any one of them to be morbidly af- 
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fected withoat the rest, to some extent at least, 
becoming implicated in the result. 

It is obyious, I think, from the considerations just 
mentioned, and from the number and variety of the 
mental powers, that a very considerable diversity of 
symptoms must be produced in insanity, and that no 
sin^e description can be sufficient to include all the 
shades that may possibly occur. Nor is this variety 
confined to those differences that may be conceived 
to arise from the larger classes of the mind*s powers 
being differently affected, inasmuch as the several 
faculties of each class may be variously disturbed in 
different cases. Thus, to refer again to the in- 
tellectual class, we can easily understand that, in 
certain cases, the perceptive powers may be diseased 
so as to mistake one thing for another, and to lay the 
foundation for many an absurd delusion ; while, in 
other cases, the perception remaining undisturbed, 
the imagination may be perverted, and the floating 
visions of the fancy possess all the vividness and per- 
manence of actual realities ; while in others, again, 
both of these retaining their natural vigour, the rea- 
soning powers, properly so called, comparison, com- 
bination, judgment, &c., may be diseased, and draw 
wrong conclusions from perfectly clear and correct 
premises. Similar observations may be made in re- 
ference to each of the other powers. 

Let us briefly consider what would be the effect of 
the general adoption of the opinion that insanity may 
be partial in its extent and diversified in its features. 
Hitherto the practice of our courts of law has been 
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extremely unsettled, inconsistent, and even contra- 
dictory ; and although I am very far from thinking 
that perfectly satisfactory results would be obtained 
from the view here advocated, yet I think it must 
evidently be a matter of the first importance to have 
the settlement of these questions established upon a 
fixed and intelligible principle, the working out of which 
in any particular instance afterwards, must be left 
to the ingenuity and practical tact of the parties more 
immediately interested. Let us take a few examples 
by way of illustration : and first, with regard to the 
question of the validity of wills made by a person 
labouring under insanity. The general principle 
hitherto adopted by the courts, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, is that which has been laid down by Lord 
Erskine, that the will of a person proved to be insane 
is rendered null, though the document in question 
cannot be traced or connected with the morbid ima- 
gination which constituted his disease. In other 
words, that insanity existing in the slightest form or 
degree invalidates a will, though the provisions con- 
tained in it appear to be perfectly consistent with 
reason and propriety. Yet, strange to say, while the 
disposition of property made in such documents has 
been set aside on this ground, other wills have be^n 
allowed to stand which contained provisions manifestly 
ridiculous and absurd. For instance, a wilP has been 
upheld, in whi9h the testator directed that some of his 
bowels should be converted into fiddle-strings, that 
others should be sublimed into smelling-salts, and 

* Morgan o. Boys. — BritUh and Foreign Eeview, z. 188. 
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that the remaioder of his hody should he vitrified into 
lenses for optical instruments : the judge considering 
that these directions amounted only to eccentricity, 
and not to insanity. Now, while it must be ad- 
mitted that it is extremely difficult to say whether the 
expression of a man's feelings may not have been in- 
fluenced by his peculiar opinions upon certain subjects 
which have no obvious relation to them, as every one 
will allow who attentively considers the strange way 
in which our thoughts pass at times from one subject 
to another, which appear to a stranger to have no real 
connexion, because he does not see the secret links 
that bind them together; I think it ought to be 
conceded that no infringement even of a lunatic's 
rights ought to be permitted beyond what is abso- 
lutely necessary for his own benefit or that of others. 
Hence, if a will can be shown to betray nosymptom 
of mental aberration on the face of it, and if it can be 
further shown that the nature of the peculiar mono- 
mania under which the patient laboured was one not 
calculated to interfere with the due performance of 
such an Important duty as the execution of a will, 
both medical science and judicial equity demand that 
the document should be regarded as rational, and up- 
held as valid. 

The cases where such a result would be likely to 
occur are undoubtedly few ; but wherever it does, it 
ought clearly to be sustained. , 

Again, the accountability of lunatics for their cri- 
minal actions, which is such a fertile theme of me- 
dical controversy, will be materially affected by the 
adoption of this view. If there be no such thing as 
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partial insanity, it follows, as a matter of course, there 
can be no such thing as a qualified responsibility. 
Immunity from punishment will be a necessary con- 
sequence of the mere proof of the existence of insa- 
nity. But if, on the other hand, different degrees 
and kinds of mental derangement may occur, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of equal necessity, that a partial im- 
pairment of the understanding does not necessarily or 
universally exculpate from crime. On this hypo- 
thesis the precise degree of responsibihty attaching 
to the partially insane must be determined by a care- 
ful consideration of the peculiar circumstances of 
each particular case, and especially by the number and 
nature of the faculties involved in the morbid process, 
and by the precise connexion which may be ascer- 
tained to exist between the mental disorder and the 
crime of which he has been convicted. This, I be- 
lieve, is the only true view that can be entertained of 
these extremely perplexing cases that lie between the 
limits of ascertained accountability and admitted ex- 
emption; and although the estabUshment of this 
principle may seem to open a door for abuse, by lead- 
ing criminals to raise a plea of partial insanity under 
circumstances which cannot justify it, yet I think 
that it will, on the other hand, have the effect of 
restraining crime among a large class of the insane 
who retain discernment enough to understand the 
precise position in which their mental infirmity 
places them in respect to the law. Absurd as it may 
appear to some men to be informed that the insane 
can be restrained from the commission of crime by 

G 
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considerations of this nature, I am satisfied, from 
personal observation, of its correctness ; and this opi- 
nion, formed long ago, I have been happy to see con- 
firmed by Dr. W. Forbes, in his recent work, enti- 
tled ** The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases." 

Another question that will be settled on an intelli- 
gible basis, by the adoption of this view, is the pro- 
priety of admitting the testimony of a lunatic in ju- 
dicial investigations. Until a very recent period it 
has been thought that no such evidence could be re- 
lied on in any question of a doubtful nature. Two 
cases,* however, have occurred lately, one of them 
having been argued before the judges, where testi- 
mony of this kind has been admitted, and no suffi- 
cient reason can be assigned for rejecting it on the 
principles here laid down. The power of observation 
and memory, and the love of truth, in many lunatics, 
remain perfectly unimpaired, notwithstanding the ex^ 
istence of their malady, and every one who has had 
the least practical acquaintance with lunatics on a 
large scale, must know how often rehance can be 
placed, with the most perfect confidence, upon their 
statements with regard to occurrences they have had 
an opportunity of observing. It may, indeed, require 
a preliminary investigation, in the first instance, be- 
fore the evidence is received, to ascertain how far the 
particular witness's testimony is to be relied on, and 
this may be attended with some difficulty when the 
question under consideration is the treatment he has 

• Psychol. Journal^ No. XV. p. 4361, 
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received at the bauds of the parties entrusted with his 
care ; but in such a case as this, the proper course to 
be pursued would be to remove him for a time from 
the charge of the individuals implicated, to ascertain 
his character thoroughly by a careful observation in 
the new circumstances in which he is placed, and then 
to determine how far the statements previously made 
are compatible with truth. 

The last point I shall notice under this head is 
the impropriety of a form of certificate which was 
formerly required in reference to criminal lunatics, 
and which, for anything I know to the contrary, may 
still be in use. It referred to those patients who had 
been committed to the district asylums in Ireland 
under the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, but who 
had subsequently recovered so far as to be in a fit 
state to be discharged. Before, however, they could 
be liberated from confinement, the physician who had 
charge of the asylum was called upon to certify, after 
a careful examination of the patient, not that he might 
be set at Uberty with safety, but that he was of per- 
fectly sound mind. Now, when it is recollected what 
a sweeping declaration such a statement as this is, 
aad how difficult it must be for any one to pronounce 
positively as to the complete absence of any impair- 
ment of the faculties in any particular instance, it 
must appear that the regulation referred to requires 
more than is necessary of the medical officer in at- 
tendance. All that the safety of the state demands 
is that the disease should be so far removed, unless 
there be a reasonable probability of ultimate recovery 
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from continued confinement^ as to allow of the pa- 
tient's returning to his family with safety to himself 
and to society ; anything beyond this is not only un- 
called for, but absolutely injurious. In many cases 
no farther amendment is likely to occur, and to im- 
prison the individual longer is an injury to the insti- 
tution, an injustice to the ratepayers, and a wrong to 
the patient himself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF SUICIDE. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon those forms of 
insanity that are associated with derangement of the 
intellectual faculties, simply hecause they appear to 
be generally recognised in society. When a patient 
talks incoherently, stringing words together at ran- 
dom, without order or connexion, every one who 
hears him knows at once that he is insane. And si- 
milarly, when a person is proved to labour under a 
strong delusion, such as that of being an emperor, or 
of a conspiracy existing to injure him, though the 
proof of this is often extremely difficult to the casual 
observer, no reasonable person entertains a doubt as 
to the patient's state of mind. Indeed, as I have 
said, the highest legal authorities insist that some 
such evidence as this is necessary to establish the ex- 
istence of insanity in every case where it is reputed 
to occur. My present purpose is mainly to prove 
that this is an erroneous hypothesis, and that as we 
have other classes of mental faculties, so we may have 
other forms of insanity in which the intellect is but 
little, if at all affected. 

The first form I shall notice is suicide ; and this 
occurs under a variety of conditions, which require to 
be distinguished when we attempt to analyse the sub- 
ject scientifically. It may, for example, proceed from 
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a mere delusion, and then it is the result of perverted 
action of the intellectual faculties ; as when the in- 
dividual fancies that he has received a divine com- 
mission to offer himself up as a voluntary sacrifice for 
the henefit of others. It may in other instances pro- 
ceed from the derangement of natural conscience, 
leading the individual to look upon that with satis- 
faction, or at least without remorse, which in health 
he would he ready to denounce as a frightful crime. It 
may still further emanate from a depressed condition 
of the moral feelings, rendering the individual to a 
great degree unconscious of what he is doing ; and 
lastly, it may be the result of a perverted condition of 
the instinctive principle of self-preservation, and then 
it is perpetrated suddenly under the inflnence of a 
momentary impulse, and without apparent premedi- 
tation. 

When the tendency to self-destruction is manifested 
in connexion with the first of these states, the idea in 
general takes a deep hold of the mind, and can only 
be got rid of by the removal of the delusion which 
lies at the foundation. Sometimes the mode of death 
is as permanently fixed in the patient's mind as the 
design itself, while there is manifested more or less 
skill in contriving the accomplishment of the object 
he has in view. Not unfrequently he will be found to 
speak freely of the mission he is sent to accomplish, 
of the benefits to result from it, and of the sin of 
resisting the divine will by any attempts to divert 
him from it. But occasionally he will preserve a 
studied mystery on everything connected with his 
delusion, and watch with exquisite cunning for the 
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auspicious moment when he may put his designs in 
execution. These cases require the greatest care in 
their management, are extremely difficult of cure, and 
often succeed, notwithstanding the greatest watchful- 
ness on the part of the attendants, in effecting their 
object. 

The second of these states occurs most frequently 
in persons whose consciences have been awakened to a 
sense of guilt arising from irregularities in their past 
life, and who think that they have committed the un- 
pardonable sin, or that they are delivered over to a 
condition of hopeless despair. When this is the case, 
it is easy to see that the conscience, though perfectly 
aUve to the criminality of the act they are about to 
commit, has lost its controlling power, and that there 
remain no motives sufficiently powerful to restrain 
the victim of this sad impression from pursuing his 
intention. Like the last, these cases are extremely 
difficult to be dealt with; the idea that possesses 
their minds is not a momentary impression to be easily 
removed, but a fixed resolve, which, in general, never 
rests until it succeeds in obtaining a fitting oppor- 
tunity for its execution. So far as I have had an 
opportunity of observing, patients in this state are not 
particular as to the mode of effecting their purpose ; if 
dissappointed in one way they will try another, and 
no amount of failure, so long as the mental condition 
lasts upon which the tendency depends, will be suf- 
ficient to restrain them from subsequent attempts. 

The third state is very generally the result of 
some severe disappointment, of great and sudden 
losses of property, or of circumstances which exercise 
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a pernicious inflaence upon a peculiarly sensitire 
mind. Merchants upon 'Change, statesmen who have 
heen unsuccessful in their undertakings, and other 
persons whose advancement in life depends upon their 
maintaining a reputation for inteUigence as much as 
for probity, are often affected in this way. The feeling, 
however, differs very materially from that which pre- 
vails in the former classes, and approaches much more 
closely to the impulsive character of the class still to 
be considered. When these cases are discovered in 
time, and proper treatment adopted at a sufficiently 
early period, they often recover permanently. 

The last class is deserving of particular attention, 
inasmuch as it affords a distinct example of impulsive 
insanity, wherein the individual becomes suddenly 
and unaccountably seized with a propensity to commit 
an act, the precise consequence of which he has not 
time to calculate before the deed is accomplished."' 
I have said that it depends upon the perverted action 
of the principle of self-preservation. To some this 
explanation may appear strange, but I think it only 
requires a little reflection to convince us that it is 
impossible to refer it satisfactorily to any other cause. 
The faithful monitor, sleeping in supposed security 
at its post, is suddenly startled into action, and in the 

* " A gentleman who had a party of friends dining with him, left 
the room rather abruptly, and went up stairs. Daring his absence 
his guests took the opportunity of drinking his health ; and what 
was their amazement to find, on making inquiries occasioned by 
his protracted delay, that he had at that very moment committed 
suicide, by catting his throat with a razor !** — PsycholofficalJournal, 
No. IX. p. 24. 
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conf\ision of the moment, mistakes the proper direc- 
tion, so as to do the very thing that it ought naturallj 
to avoid. The hest marked examples of this affection 
occur in the delirium of fever, and among females 
recovering from child-birth. At such times, the ner* 
vous system being in a state of peculiar excitability^ 
the mere sight of a razor or other sharp instrument, 
carelessly left in the way, has su^ested the idea of 
destruction ; and the thought has no sooner been con- 
ceived than the attempt is made, often while the in- 
dividual himself is scarcely conscious of the precise 
nature of the act, and before any one in attendance is 
aware of the danger. Such cases as these often pass 
away as rapidly as they arise, when sufficient care is 
taken of the patient at the moment when the danger 
is imminent. 

It is to this head we must refer those cases of sui- 
cide that seem to have their origin in the principle of 
imitation. It is a well-ascertained fact that when one 
case of self-destruction happens, especially when it 
takes place in a large town, and excites an unusual 
degree of attention, several others are sure to follow, 
presenting precisely similar circumstances. Thus we 
all remember that after an unfortunate individual 
threw herself off the Monument in London, so many 
others, within a short period, followed the example, 
that it was found necessary to put up a large iron rail- 
ing round the top, to put a stop to the practice. The 
same thing happened «t the Place Yenddme, in Paris. 
During the last days of the old Empire, an individual 
ascended the column in the centre, and threw himself 
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ofiP : he was killed instantly. The event excited a great 
sensation. In the course of the week ensuing no less 
than four other persons followed in his train, so that 
the police were obliged to interfere and proscribe all 
access to the column.* Some years ago a veteran 
at the H6tel des Invalid^ hung himself from the 
threshold of a door in one of the corridors. No suicide 
had occurred in the establishment for two years pre- 
viously ; but in the succeeding fortnight five others of 
the inmates hung themselves from the very same cross 
bar, until the governor at last shut up the passage.f 
The tendency to self-destruction has in ancient times 
prevailed occasionally as an epidemic, and at such 
times it has uniformly exhibited one unvarying mode 
of death. I think it is not difficult to offer some ex- 
planation of this strange occurrence by a reference to 
the manner in which trains of thought arise in our 
ininds. When any event of this nature happens, 
public curiosity is immediately excited ; men's minds 
are directed to the subject ; it becomes the topic of 
universal conversation ; and the place is visited to 
realise as much as possible the whole scene. While 
there, meditating on the spot, first the motives, then 
the sensations of the individual who was the subject of 
the tragedy, come into contemplation ; and while the 
mind is thus attempting to realise the feelings and 
sensations of another, the thought is suggested — 
what if I had been in the place, and all this noise and 
excitement had been about me, — how should I have 
felt ? — and so the train runs on, till, scarce knowing 

• Psychol, JoumcUf vol. i. p. 422. "f Ibid. 
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why or for what purpose, the fatal plunge is taken, 
and all is over. 

As the suhject of suicide is of yast importance, both 
from the number* of cases that occur annually, and 
from its relation to the general interests of society, 
it will not, I think, be out of place to make a few re- 
marks further in reference to it. The first point to 
be considered is the estimate in which it is held by 
society. Most persons are in the habit of consider- 
ing that the mere fact of self-destruction proves that 
the individual who committed it was out of his mind 
at the time, and the universal verdict of our coroner's 
juries on such cases is, that the act was committed 
"while labouring under a fit of temporary insanity." 
Even if we were to admit the correctness of this opi- 
nion, it would still remain to be considered, are we 
right in having this statement put upon record every 
time that an unfortunate individual is found to have 
made away with himself? I know that the reason 
for such a verdict being returned is to obviate the pe- 
nal consequences still in force against the perpetrators 
of self-destruction ; but the effect of it evidently must 



* The number of cases of suicide occurring annually in England 
and Wales, according to the returns of the registrar general for 
births, deaths, &c., is about 1000, of whom two-thirds are males, 
and one-third females. — Reg, Gen, Third Report, p. 81. Even 
children are not exempt from this evil. Two years ago the public 
journals recorded ten suicides by children between nine and thirteen 
years of age. — Psych. Jour, No. VIII. p. 642. In another num- 
ber of the same journal, No. XY. p. 417, it is stated that in ten 
years in France no less than 239 cases occurred in children under 
sixteen years of age. 
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be to lessen the moral feeling of repugnance that ought 
to be entertained against it as a crime, and to create 
a feeling of compassion towards the individual who 
commits it, as labouring under a mysterious dispensa- 
tion which destroys his accountability. Would it not 
be infinitely better to remove the provisions of our 
law which render such a finding necessary or desir- 
able, rather than perpetuate a practice attended with 
such disavantages ? The great business of a coroner* s 
court is, as I apprehend it, to ascertain the precise 
cause of death, in any particular instance, so as to ex- 
culpate other parties from blame if innocent, and to 
have them put upon their trial if guilty ; and it is 
not desirable to impose upon them the additional duty 
of determining the precise state of the deceased's 
mind, when no necessity for such a procedure exists. 
Perhaps it may be said that the legislature does not 
admit that every case offelo de se* is insane, and that 
it is precisely with a view to prevent such an idea 
being entertained that the enactment alluded to is 
continued in force. But if so, the object defeats it- 
self; coroner's juries invariably assume that the per- 
son was insane at the time, and return their verdict 
accordingly. And seeing that the practical operation 
of the law is to make out every man insane who acts 
thus, would it not be better to alter the law in con- 
formity with the usage of the country than to have 
its provisions habitually set aside by those whose duty 
it is to administer it ? 

* The forfeiture of goods to the crown id, 1 believe, the only 
penal enactment still in force against persons guilty of/elo de $e. 
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But now comes the question, are the public right in 
this opinion ? Is the mere act of self-destruction of 
itself a proof that the person who committed it was 
insane at the time ? Medical authorities* are divided 
on this point — some maintaining the affirmative (Dr. 
Rowley, Schlegel, &c.) ; but some also, including Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, Marc, and a writer in the British and 
Foreign Review^ whom I believe to be Dr. Connolly, 
taking the opposite side of the question. For my 
part, I cannot see how any one can hesitate to admit 
that cases of suicide may and do occur when the per- 
son is not insane, without, at the same time, falling into 
great inconsistency. For example, when a man who 
has been convicted of violating the laws of his country, 
makes away with himself immediately before his ex- 
ecution, what reason have we for asserting him to be 
insane ? He has certain death before him, and he 
has an intelligible motive for endeavouring to avoid 
the shameful scene he is so shortly to meet. Per- 

* " We agree with Dr. Prichard in thinking that suicide is not 
always the result of insanity." — BritUh and Foreign Review^ 
No. XVI. p. 86. 

" We close this book (Dr. Schlegel's), by a conviction that upon 
all unhappy beings who have died by their own hands, the cha- 
ritable sentence should be, that they were insane." — British and 
Foreign Review^ No. V. p. 379. 

** Marc, although he avoids the question, does not regard suicide 
as a necessary proof of insanity." — Brituh and Foreign Review, 
No. II. p. 169. 

" We fully agree with him in this opinion, and think that if sui- 
cide is always to be taken as evidence of insanity, parricide and 
nfanticide should be regarded in the same light.** — BriHth and 
Foreign Review. 
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haps it may be said that if his moral feelings were in 
a proper state, he would not multiply his crimes by 
rushing rashly into the presence of his Maker. But 
if this is to be admitted as a proof of insanity, ought 
not his previous offence to be considered madness as 
well ? If the distinction between madness and crime 
be valid in the one case it certainly ought to be so in 
the other. Other instances will, I have no doubt, 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of the reader, 
where there is equal reason for considering the person 
guilty of the crime of self-mnrder who takes away his 
own life, and who thereby destroys all rational hope 
of his eternal salvation. The thought is a serious 
one, and deserves to be weighed deeply by every one 
who may be led to contemplate the act under the idea 
that the same charitable but erroneous judgment will 
be passed upon his conduct in the celestial court that 
his short-sighted fellow-men are in the habit of pro- 
nouncing upon earth. 

We have the best authority for believing that the 
tendency to suicide is not on the increase in Eng- 
land ;* but satisfactory as such a statement must be 
considered, there still arises the question — is there any 
mode of diminishing the large mortality that annually, 
and, as it would appear, steadilyf occurs under this 

* " There is no reason to believe that suicide has been latt^Ij 
increasing in England." — Registrar'GenerdPa Third Report, p. 81, 
Svo. edition. 

t " Male suicides ... 1838 761 

". ... 1839 636 

Female suicides ... 1838 307 

" ... 1839 307.*— /5id. 
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head ? The question, from its importance, is certainly 
deserving of the most serious consideration. If the 
view here put forward be correct, that certain cases of 
suicide occur independently of insanity, it is not too 
much to maintain that such a result may be brought 
about by judicious measures adopted for the purpose. 
No reason can be assigned why some, at least, of these 
cases may not be prevented by sufficiently powerful 
motives, addressed to the moral feelings of the indivi- 
dual ; and every case thus prevented is not only a 
blessing to the unfortunate being himself, but also an 
incalculable benefit to society. It is certainly true 
that the wretch who is hardened in crime may not be 
deterred from his evil course by any warning that can 
be addressed to his conscience ; but there are, if I 
am not mistaken, many cases that can be clearly 
traced to ignorance of the real nature of the act they 
are about to commit, and which might be turned aside 
by having a juster view of the matter set before them. 
It is in reference to such persons that I think it is of 
the utmost importance that the charitable verdict pro- 
nounced by society and by coroner's courts should be 
set aside, and that a strong feeling should be created 
in the public mind of the heinousness of the ofiPence, 
whenever it is not the clear and direct result of ad- 
mitted insanity. 

But there is another matter of equal importance to 
be attended to, and that is, that no unnecessary pub- 
licity should be given to these unfortunate catastro- 
phes when they occur.* It is scarcely possible to 

* I cannot omit quoting here Mr. Farr*s observations on this sub- 
ject : — " Some plan for discontinuing, by common consent, the de- 
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take up an ordinary newspaper without finding in it 
one or more cases of suicide, detailed with the most 
circumstantial minuteness. It is, perhaps, quite ne- 
cessary for the public advantage that these cases, when 
they occur, should be duly recorded in the chronicles 
of the day ; but no sufficient reason can be assigned 
for the scrupulous exactness with which the particu- 
lars are invariably given. I know that the public ge- 
nerally have a most craving appetite for such histo- 
ries, as, indeed, they have for all that is marvellous in 
the incidents of human life ; but why the press, that 
is justly considered to be one of the most powerful 
teachers of the i^, and that ought scrupulously to 
avoid everything objectionable, should lend itself to 
a practice attended with so many and such manifest 
disadvantages, is difficult to conceive. It is to be 
hoped that the time is not distant when everyone en- 
gaged in the periodical literature of the country will 
feel it to be his duty to abstain from publishing, in 
detail, accounts which are thus capable of becoming 
the innocent cause of much subsequent mischief. 

But is this the only good effect that is likely to 
result from the adoption of sounder views and a 
healthier practice than has hitherto prevailed in re- 
tailed dramatic tales of smcide. murder, and bloodshed, in the news- 
papers, is well worthy the attention of their editors. No fact is better 
established in science than that smcide (and murder may, perhaps, 
be added) is often committed from imitation. A single para- 
graph may suggest snidde to twenty persons. Some particular 
chance but apt expression seizes the imagination, and the dispo- 
sition to repeat the act in a moment of morbid excitement proves 
irresistible."— /2e5irfrar-Cr«ierar« TTiird Report, p. 82. 
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fereace to this sabject 7 Will the benefit be limited 
to those whose minds are otherwise exempt from the 
invasion of disease ? I believe not. I think it is not 
mireasonable to suppose that, even over those who 
are already labouring under partial insanity a cer- 
tain influence for good may be exerted, which will 
have the effect of restraining some of them, at least, 
from the commission of suicide. I have already 
stated, in the last chapter, my firm conviction that 
eertain classes of lunatics are capable of exercising 
some degree of self-control, and of restraining their 
passions within proper bounds : and everything which 
tends to lead any of these unfortunate beings to act 
in conformity virith the dictates of right reason must 
be attended with the greatest advantage. Much of 
the benefit that has attended the application of the 
moral system of treatment to these patients has re- 
sulted from the proper employment of means founded 
on a knowledge of this fact ; and that means of this 
kind are really capable of producing the effects in- 
tended has been proved by the complete success with 
which they have been employed in checking epidemic 
suicide. It may be said, perhaps, that suicide oc- 
curring under such circumstances ought rather to be 
regarded as a fashionable folly than a real instance of 
aetual insanity; but if lunatics are capable of prac- 
tising self-restraint, under any circumstances, why 
should it be thought unreasonable to suppose them 
capable of exercising it in reference to this tendency 
to self-destruction ? That they are capable of com- 
manding their own feeUngs and actions, to a certain 
extent, will be readily admitted, as I have said, bj 
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<|very one in the least degree conversant with their 
hftbits. I have known a young lady, when very ill, 
labouring under the idea that she had committed 
various horrible offences, and fancying that she 
ought to commit suicide, because she was no longer 
fit to live, exhilHt this power of self-control in the 
following remarkable manner : — Being very much dis- 
turbed in her mind, she could not remain quietly in 
bed at night, but used constantly to get up and walk 
about in the most uneasy manner. To prevent this, 
lest she should do some injury to herself while the 
attendant, who oecupied a bed in her room, was 
asleep, she was in the habit of being fastened to her 
bed. The matron of the institution, however, thought 
she would make an experiment with her, and said 
that if she would promise not to get up during the 
night, she should be left at liberty. She did so, and 
kept her word. Every night afterwards that she 
gave her hand to the matron, repeating the promise, 
she remained perfectly still until the morning ; but 
any night that the promise was omitted to be asked, 
she was sure to get up and walk about.* Various 
other illustrations of the same thing might be added* 
if necessary .f 

Perhaps it may be thought, that if the views 

* *^ Most of the improvements which have of late years taken 
place in the treatment of the insane have flown from the more 
decided recognition of the principle of more or less power of self- 
control remaining in the insane." — Dr. Hermann, Psycholoffical 
Journal f L 467. 

f The cunning with which monomaniacs conceal or deny their 
delusion^ when they think it expedient to do so, is to be referred to 
ti^e same power of self-cQntroL 
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here put forward be correct as to the influence which 
strong impressions are capable of exerting, both upon 
the sane and the insane portions of the community, it 
would be highly inexpedient to alter the present sta- 
tutary enactments directed against felos de se, and 
that we ought rather to go back to the old practices 
entirely than to remove the remaining. But in this 
opinion I cannot concur, because, however useful it 
might be to have cases of this kind marked out for 
gjeneral reprobation, by some custom or other calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression on the public mind, 
the part of the penal statutes which has been left, and 
which, I believe, extends only to the confiscation of 
the person's goods to the crown, is that which is least 
likely to be productive of any benefit in this way, 
while, at the same time, it inflicts a very serious in- 
jury to the survivors. Had this been repealed while 
the other provisions had been retained and put in 
practice, possibly some good might have resulted to 
society ; but certainly nothing could be worse than 
leaving a penalty of this kind on the statute-book, the 
eflfect of which, as I have shown, has only been to 
habituate the mind to a verdict which, in public esti- 
mation, removes responsibility from the individual, 
and converts a crime into a casualty. 

It is most important that the idea should be dif- 
fused as extensively as possible throughout society, 
that the feeling upon which the suicidal impulse de- 
pends, is, in a great majority of cases, the result of 
bodily indisposition, which is capable of being removed 
by appropriate treatment, and not, as is too generally 
believed, a purely mental impression, unconnected 
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with the peculiar condition of the corporeal organism. 
Were this idea entertained^ many an unhappy case of 
this kind might be easily prevented. They would feel at 
once that the proper course for them to pursue to get rid 
of this horrid thought, would be to place themselves, 
without a moment's delay, under skilful medical care, 
and to submit implicitly to whatever treatment might 
be thought necessary for their recovery ; and it must 
be satisfactory to every one in this unhappy condition, 
to be informed that the existence of this unhappy 
propensity is no bar to their ultimate recovery, but 
hat even when it depends upon actual insanity, as 
large a number of cases are restored to reason as of 
those where no such comphcation can be discovered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF HOMICIDAL INSANITY. 

There are two or three other forms of insanity to 
which it is desirable brieflj to direct the attention of 
the reader. We shall commence with that which is 
connected with the commission of homicide. 

This form of the complaint presents many impor- 
tant points of resemblance to that which has been de- 
scribed in the last chapter in connexion with suicide, 
particularly this one, that it seems frequently to as- 
sume all the sudden violence of a perverted and un- 
manageable impulse. Indeed, the principal difference 
between the two forms appears to consist in this, that 
the fatal blow in suicide is aimed at the individual 
himself, while in homicide it is directed against a 
stranger. If it be objected that it is impossible to 
refer cases of this kind to a perversion of the instinc- 
tive principle, in the same way in which those of sui- 
cide can be explained, it may be answered that there 
is a natural tendency implanted in every man's bosom 
to succour a fellow-creature in distress, which is simi- 
lar in kind, though inferior in intensity, to that which 
prompts us to endeavour to preserve our own exis- 
tence. When the two principles come into collision, 
the weaker naturally gives way to the stronger ; but 
this does not prove that they are essentially different. 
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Further, an analysis of the instances of homicidal in- 
sanity which occur in practice, will exhibit precisely 
analogous conditions of the moral feelings to those we 
have shown may be detected in a case of suicide. 
Thus we may distinguish four principal varieties of this 
form of the disorder. In the first, conscience re- 
tains its integrity while reason is perverted — a delu- 
sion as to the peculiar office and calling of the person 
affected lying at the foundation of the act ; as when 
he imagines he has received a divine commission for 
the execution of his sanguinary purpose. When a 
man is impressed with this idea, he proceeds to its 
accomplishment under the full persuasion of the per- 
fect propriety of what he is about. Admitting the 
criminality of homicide in general, he considers that 
there is nothing wrong in the instance before him, 
but looks upon himself as engaged in an act of praise- 
worthy obedience to the divine will. Cases of this 
kind, though comparatively rare, occasionally occur, 
and are, in general, easily recognised by the manifest 
symptoms of mental aberration presented by the pa- 
tient. He does not hesitate to speak openly of his 
design beforehand ; he makes the most deliberate ar- 
rangements for carrying it into execution; is often 
perfectly blind to the proceedings of his friends to 
prevent the accomplishment of his purpose; and in his 
language and manner he assumes all the dignity and 
importance that he conceives ought to belong to a 
divinely-commissioned agent. If he succeeds in his 
attempt, which is seldom the case, owing to the pecu- 
liar features of the malady, and the precautions adopted 
for its prevention, he makes no attempt at conceal- 
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meni or escape, but rather glories in the triumphant 
issue of the heavenly-directed vengeance. 

The second variety consists in the perverted action 
of the instinctive principles simply. Suddenly, 
without apparent premeditation, or the least assign- 
able motive, some unoffending person is seized upon, 
and before assistance can be afforded, or the victim 
can effect his escape, a fatal blow is struck, and all is 
oven* It is not easy to say whether, in cases of this 
kind, there may not be some real but obscure delu- 
sion operating on the mind of the lunatic, and which, 
oould it be properly understood, might in some mea- 

^ Ab illustrating, in some measure, the suddenness with which 
tn impulse will seize upon a lunatic, I may mention the two fol- 
lowing cases, which fell under my observation a good many years 
ago : — Mr. G., a young gentleman, an inmate of a private asylum, 
became one day more than usually excited ; he was asked to re- 
tire for a short time to his bed-room, but refused. Two or three 
attendants entered the parlour, where he was standing with his 
badi to the fire, when he suddenly seized a chair, and darted off 
towards the window, swearing, as he held it lifted up in the air, that 
he would dash the brains out of any one that would attempt to ap- 
proach him. As the attendants closed in on him on two sides, he 
struck the chair against a large pier-glass which stood between 
the windows, breaking it in pieces ; and then, laying it down in a 
perfectly quiet manner, said he would go without resistance. The 
aecond case was extremely similar. A pier-glass in a billiard- 
room was broken under circumstances perfectly analogous, only 
that the instrument of destruction was a billiard-cue. In both, 
the fury of the storm exhausted itself in a momentary outbreak. 
I believe that the breaking of the glasses in each case was the con- 
ception of the moment, probably suggested by the proximity of 
the object, and effected for the purpose of appearing not to sur- 
render witboat some attempt at resistance. 
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mre explain what appears on the surface to be so nt* 
terlj incomprehensible. Thus, he mi^t imi^ine 
thai the person attacked was at the moment medi- 
tating some sinister design against him ; or he might 
hncy that the mere act of coughing, of clearing the 
throat, or spitting on the ground, done in the most 
perfect ignorance of its being a peculiar cause of 
offence, as I have known to occur in more than one 
instance, was intended as a personal insult, and the 
passion thus excited, rising to an ungovernable pitch 
of fiuy, might have been the real cause of the pa** 
roxysm of frenzy. 

The third variety is dependent on a deranged con- 
dition of the moral feelings. Persons who ought to 
be the most tenderly loved, and who have never given 
any just occasion to be otherwise regarded, become 
the objects of suspicion and dislike, which increase in 
intensity the longer they continue. At last, at some 
unguarded moment, these long pent-up emotions 
overflow all restraints, and the life of the unoffending 
party is sacrificed on the instant. It can scarcely be 
denied that whenever a groundless hostility of this 
nature can be proved to exist, when there has been 
no previous cause of quarrel between the parties, and 
when the feeling is as intense as it is inexplicable, the 
person who cherishes it is as truly to be regarded as 
insane upon that point as if he were labouring under 
some intellectual delusion. But even if it could be 
proved that some disagreement had at one time oc- 
curred between the parties, a grossly exaggerated en- 
mity, as compared with the nature and extent of the 
injury complained of, ought to be regarded, if per- 
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Stated in for anj time, and if it resists all attempts at 
reconciliation, as an evidence of the morbid state of 
the moral feelings, approaching to insanity, if it does 
Bot actually amount to it. One of the most striking 
pecnliarities of all kinds of insanity, is to overrate the 
importance of everything affecting the person who is 
attacked by it. The personal pronoun, in some of its 
variations, is mixed up with everything that happens, 
and casts a peculiar shade upon the thoughts and 
actions of the individual. Small things, if they can 
be regarded as having the slightest relation to the lu- 
natic, assume a much greater importance in his esti- 
mation than matters of higher moment, which do not 
appear to concern him ; and it is surprising with what 
ingenuity these patients can twist everything, how- 
ever remote, that strikes their imagination, into some 
personal relation to themselves. It will hereafter 
be shown that groundless and perverted feelings of 
this nature constitute the leading characteristics of a 
very important class of cases of insanity ; and although 
no feeling of hostility, be it ever so well founded, will 
justify a man in committing violence on another, so 
long as conscience retains its integrity, yet the essence 
of the complaint consists in these feelings breaking 
loose from the restraints of their natural superiors, 
and overwhelming the rest of the faculties in the ex- 
ercise of their legitimate functions. 

The last variety is that in which the predominant 
element, as far as a careful analysis will enable us to 
determine, consists in a disordered condition of the 
conscience itself. The person is incapable of perceiv- 
ing the moral guilt of the act at the time of committing 
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it, and motiyes which, under ordinary circumstances^ 
would have no weight in the scale of human conduct, 
become capable of turning it in an improper direction. 
An individual, weary of life for example, will some- 
times commit murder as an indirect mode of accom* 
plishing self-destruction. In doing this they are in- 
fluenced by no feeling of hostility to the unfortunate 
victim of their fury, which is often a helpless and in- 
nocent infant,* but are actuated by a desire to perish 
in the course of legal justice instead of by their own 
act. That the conscience is sadly astray when it can 
act thus, cannot be questioned for a moment; for while 
it prompts them to abstain from suicide under a con- 
viction of its sinfulness, it does not lead them to per- 
ceive the equal sinfulness of murder. 

When we come to compare cases of suicide and 
homicide together, we cannot help being struck, not- 
withstanding the close affinity they bear to each other, 
with the very different estimate that is entertained by 
the public respecting them. While most persons are 
disposed, without hesitation, to regard every case of 
the former as the direct and immediate result of in- 

• In Burrowa's " Commentaries on Insanity," p. 34, is given a 
remarkable instance of a yomig woman hanging her little brother, 
seven years of age, whom she tenderly loved, " for to send him to 
heaven, and she would cut her own throat for to go to heaven 
along with him." This was clearly an example of impulsive ho- 
micide; after the idea of destroying different children had oc- 
curred to her mind on different occasions within a short interval, 
she was left alone with this little boy, when the horrible sugges- 
tion was carried into execution ; but even then, in the attending 
circumstances, there was sufficient to prove that the act itself was 
epmmitted under a paroxysm of frenzy. 
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sanity, very few are found willing to acknowledge al- 
most any case of the latter as proceeding from the 
same cause. The popular tendency of opinion in the 
two classes of cases runs in opposite directions : in the 
one it is to estahlish the existence of insanity, even 
though unsupported by any evidence ; in the other it is 
to repudiate it in opposition to the clearest evidence. 
That this tendency to arrive at a conclusion before 
the facts are investigated exists, cannot be questioned, 
and it requires the most cogent reasoning to be brought 
forward before the impression to which it leads can be 
removed. Several circumstances, without doubt, con- 
cur to produce this prevailing bias. In the first place, 
when we read an account of a deeply painful event, 
all the sympathies that glow within us are stirred up 
on the side of the sufferer ; it is the very nature of 
sympathy to be so affected. In the case of suicide 
there is but one object to arrest our feelings — the 
agent is at the same time the victim of his frenzy ; 
but in homicide the attention is divided between two 
objects, of whom one only is the sufferer, and upon 
him, therefore, the sensibility of the observer is ne- 
cessarily fixed. The first gush of feeling goes a great 
way in determining the opinion that is ultimately 
formed concerning it. In the second place, every 
man is supposed to possess an inherent interest in the 
preservation of his own existence, which no circum- 
stances can possibly alter ; hence it requires a great 
deal of argument to convince a bystander that when 
an individual commits suicide, he is actuated by any 
of those base and improper motives which so com- 
monly lead to the commission o{ rnxxtdi^t* ^\^ Vol 
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homicide so many circumstances may exist to render 
the death of one man a positive benefit to another, 
that we are prone, in the absence of all proof, to take 
it for granted that some intelligible and rational mo- 
tive must have existed to lead to its perpetration. 
The idea of what may have been the cause produces 
in our mind precisely the same effect that the abso- 
lute knowledge of it in other circumstances would 
have done. And in the third place, the public gene- 
rally are influenced in taking this view of homicide by 
a persuasion that if insanity should be admitted as an 
intelligible and acknowledged cause for its commission, 
vast difficulty would be experienced in vindicating the 
majesty of the law and in repressing crime. 

I have already, I hope, succeeded in establishing 
that the public labour under an error in supposing 
that all cases of suicide are the result of insanity. I 
think they are equally mistaken in the sweeping con- 
clusion they are apt to pronouiibe upon cases of ho- 
micide. I am very far from maintaining that all cases 
of homicide are necessarily the result of insanity ; all 
I contend for is, that some such cases do occur, from 
time to time ; but as to their number or relative pro- 
portion, that is a question I am not at present con- 
cerned in answering : each particular instance must be 
judged of by itself, and which of the two categories it 
ought to be classed in must be determined by its pe- 
culiar features. Nor is the difficulty that jurists may 
experience in deciding what cases are and what are 
not to be included in this class any reason for repudi- 
ating their occurrence. If such cases do occur, the 
jffterests of justice and humanity Te(\uirc that they 
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shoald be distinguished from all others, and that no 
pnnishment should be inflicted upon any person who 
is not properly an accountable being. It would be . 
saying very little for the state of science, medical and 
legal, if the difficulty of determining a complicated 
question were to be made an excuse for cutting the 
Grordian knot by a sweeping and indiscriminate con- 
clusion. 

The difficulty that the admission of homicidal in- 
sanity practically leads to is two-fold in its character — 
first, the determining the actual condition of the 
offender at the time of the commission of the act; 
and secondly, assuming the fact of his insanity to 
have been proved, the determining the extent of his 
responsibility. Let us consider each of these points 
separately : there can be no question that a sane man 
may perpetrate a murder, and then to screen himself 
from punishment, may put forward the plea that he 
was not in his right senses at the time. How is such 
a ease to be distinguished from one in which the plea 
is founded in truth? There are certain classes of 
cases which will cause very little embarrassment in 
the settlement of this question. For example, when 
the person charged with the crime has been under 
medical treatment as an acknowledged lunatic imme- 
(Mately before the period at which the offence was 
committed, proof may be required to show that the 
act was the direct result of the mobid affection under 
which he laboured ; but a smaller amount of proof 
may be admitted under these circumstances than 
under different ones. A second case will be ^\i^\^ 
distinct evidence establishes the fact oi V\i^ %.^^\.^\2k!(i^ 
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of a conspiracy to perpetrate the murder. Where this 
can be proved, no argument will be sufficient to show 
that the person charged was labouring under insanity. 
It is a curious, as well as a very important feature in 
this complaint, that patients affected with it seem to 
be incapable of combined action. I have n«ver heard 
or read of a case in which a number of lunatics ever 
formed a plan of united action but one, and that is 
given in an American report,* the particulars of which 
are not stated with sufficient minuteness to enable us 
to form an accurate opinion as to its real value. The 
fact itself is well deserving of particular attention. 
Were it not for this, it would be a matter of the greatest 
danger to congregate together such a large number of 
patients as are frequently collected in our various 
asylums. If I were to offer an explanation of the 
phenomenon in question, I would say that it depends 
not only upon the isolating tendency of the malady 
in all its forms, separating the individual within the 
narrow compass of his own immediate ideas, but ^dso 
upon the power of discrimination possessed by such 
of them as retain sufficient intelligence to permit of 
their taking any part in a project of the kind. In- 
sensible of their own infirmities, they still are capable 
of observing those of others, and hence are naturally 
led to shrink from sharing any enterprise which ori- 
ginates with such projectors. I have scarcely ever 
known a patient in an asylum who was not able to 
recognise the illness of his fellow patients, and who 

* " Third Annual Report of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum,** quoted' 
in Fi^cfwU Journal^ No. XII. p. 4S0. 
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did not readily acknowledge it, even at tbe time that 
he stoutly repudiated the idea of his own illness. 

A third case, which will be easily disposed of, is that 
in which the individual has never betrayed the least 
symptom of insanity up to the moment of committing 
the offence, and who, though narrowly observed sub- 
sequently, has not exhibited any of the ordinary effects 
of the malady afterwards. No one will admit that a 
plea put forward under these circumstances is founded 
in fact. It is quite true that a man may become sud- 
denly insane, and in that state commit various acts 
of violence before his condition is suspected ; but it 
is scarcely possible for the symptoms to pass off again 
so rapidly as to render it a matter of doubt whether 
he had been really in that condition. Such an oc- 
currence, if it occurred at all, is most likely to happen 
where an attempt has been made to commit suicide 
and failed, because there the loss of blood, unloading 
the vessels of the brain,* may remove the congestion 
upon which the paroxysm depended ; but from the im- 
possibihty of relief being afforded thus suddenly in 
mere homicide, it is not to be supposed that the attack 
should terminate with the accomplishment of the 
offence. 

Having disposed of these cases, the only ones that 
are likely to lead to any material embarrassment in 

* " Daraien, who attempted to assassinate Louis XY., persisted 
to the last in saying that had he been bled that morning, as he 
had wished, he never would have made the attempt." — Quarterly 
Review^ XLIV. 

Many attempts to commit suicide are checked by the Iq»& q1 
blood suddenly removiD^ the feeling upon wYudit^e^ ^<&^\A<^, 
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determining the mental condition of the accused^ afe 
those in which, after the commission of the crime, the 
patient exhibits certain S3ncaptoms, real or fictitious, 
of mental derangement. In attempting to form an 
opinion as to whether these symptoms are or are not 
genuine, it will be important to bear in mind the cau- 
tions we have already given as to the absolute neces- 
sity of not confining our attention to any single point 
of the culprit's case, but of investigating the whole 
history of the transaction, so as to take a compre- 
hensive view of every circumstance calculated to throw 
light upon his real condition. Persons who counter- 
feit insanity may sometimes succeed in producing a 
tolerably fair representation of the complaint, so far 
as mere words and actions are concerned, but it is 
not possible for them to affect the changes in their 
physical state that accompany the earlier stages of 
the disease. Still further, persons who are really de- 
ranged, for the most part, strenuously repudiate the 
insinuation as unjust and unfounded, while those who 
counterfeit the character will be exceedingly anxious 
to sustain it by every means in their power. Persons 
who commit homicide under a sudden impulse almost 
always exhibit all tl^e symptoms of great cerebral ex- 
citement immediately afterwards, while those who 
perpetrate it in a cooler manner seldom fail to give 
beforehand, when proper attention is paid to their 
conduct, sufficient evidence of their real mental con- 
dition to prevent apy misconception arising on the 
subject. 

Before dismis^ng this topic, it may not be out of 
place to allude to two tests wbicVi «s^ ^u^&tally relied 
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on as affording a satisfactory clue to the sanity or in- 
sanity of the person accused, and which at first sight 
appear to be of great value. These are, the presence 
or absence of any rational and intelligible motiye 
for the commission of the act ; and the fact of his 
making or not making any attempt to conceal him- 
self firom public observation at the time of its perpe- 
tration. 

As to the first of these, if it can be proved that no 
personal motive existed to account for the commission 
of the crime, this of itself ought to go a great way in 
leading us to think that the man who committed a 
wanton and unmeaning outrage upon another was not 
master of his actions at the time ; but it is by no 
means an infallible test. It is oflen extremely diffi- 
cult to fathom the real motive for human conduct.* 
Perfectly sufficient and intelligible motives may exist, 
though it may be altogether impossible to discover 
them. Besides, a sane man may kill a stranger in 
mistake for another against whom he has a real cause 
of hostility. Would it not be absurd to infer, in such 
a case, the mistake remaining undiscovered, that 
because the man committed a gross outrage without 
any apparent cause, that he was therefore insane ? 
On the other hand, the existence of a motive for the 
act, though a perfectly intelligent motive in itself, is 

* Oxford, who shot at her Majeet}', and was subsequently con- 
fined m Bedlam for the offence, stated, in a conversation with Mr. 
Warren, in reply to a question as to what motive prompted him to 
luch an act — " Oh 1 I was a fool ; it was just to get myself talked 
about, and kick up adust" — PaycAofo^ca^ Journal, "^^^^ "X^V 
p. 581. 

\ 
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jM proof that the person committing it is really sane. 
As I have said before, a lunatic may be actuated by a 
well-grounded enmity in the gratification of his pas-, 
sions, as well as a man who is in full possession of his 
reason. 

Nor is the second test one whit more conclusive. A 
sane man may, under certain circumstances, feel it to 
be a duty to risk his life for the accomplishment of 
what he considers a great and patriotic purpose, and 
having deliberately formed the resolution, he will 
strike the blow, even though he sees clearly that it will 
be impossible for him to escape observation or pur- 
suit. The knowledge of his precise position, and the 
estimate he forms of the act itself, will lead him to 
make no attempt at escape, but rather to glory in his 
daring. The conviction that he has fully committed 
himself to all the consequences of the attempt, if un- 
successful, will give him a certain degree of calmness 
at the moment of his apprehension, but there will be. 
none of that callous disregard to the value of his own. 
life that is so constantly manifested by the infu- 
riate lunatic. There will'be all the heroism of un- 
flinching courage, but there will be none of the stoical 
indifference that characterises actual frenzy. On 
the other hand, we find lunatics occasionally endea- 
vouring to conceal the fact of their having been im- 
plicated in the commission of crime. Their plans are 
deeply and deliberately formed beforehand, and every 
precaution seems to be taken to guard against surprise 
and disappointment. If taxed with the act, they will 
stoutly and stolidly deny all knowledge of it. It is no- 
torious that lunatics often display an. amount of cun- 
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ning in concealing their trae opinions and feelings fa)r 
beyond anything that persons in the full possession of 
their faculties are accustomed to do. 

We now come to the second and more difficult part 
of this subject, and that is, supposing the fact of par- 
tial insanity to have been established, to ascertain the 
precise amount of responsibility which is to be at- 
tached to it. Whenever a criminal trial takes place, 
in which the sanity or insanity of the culprit is 
mooted, the real, though not the formal issue sent to 
the jury to decide, is this one of his accountability. 
Assuming it to be an axiom that insanity necessarily 
implies irresponsibility, both parties set themselves to 
labour in opposite directions to establish and refute 
the plea thus set up, according to the bearing it will 
have upon the interests of their respective clients. 
That the position thus assumed is untrue, must be 
evident to every one who reflects on what has already 
been said of the nature and effects of partial insanity. 
Many a man labours under a delusion which neither 
interferes with his perceptions of morality, nor ex- 
ercises the slightest injurious influence upon his 
personal conduct. But the position is not only erro- 
neous in itself, it is also extremely inconvenient in its 
bearing upon the settlement of the question which is 
referred to the jury for decision, because it necessarily 
leads to their attention being directed to extraneous 
topics, totally irrelevant to the matter in hand, and 
which can only mislead and confuse them. If it be 
possible that a man may be a lunatic and yet ac- 
countable for his actions, it is evident that the ad^^- 
cates on both sides mhj exercise a great, ^e^ ^^ Hxl- 
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genuity in an idle and unayailing encounter. All this 
would be avoided by having it laid down as an estab- 
lished maxim, that whUe the existence of insanity 
did^ in certain cases, exonerate the individuals afiPected 
with it from the legal punishments due to crime, it did 
not do so universally. What would then be requi- 
site to promote the ends of justice would be, to have 
the culprit's accountability ascertained ; and this is 
plainly a perfectly distinct subject of inquiry from his 
mental condition. Not that the latter is to be over- 
looked, as if it were a matter of no consequence, but 
simply that the two questions should be kept distinct 
from each other, in order that the solution of both 
may be thereby facilitated. 

That certain forms of insanity render the indivi- 
duals who labour under them perfectly irresponsible 
in the eye of the law, is universally admitted ; the 
common sense of society, which is superior in autho- 
rity to every written code, is sufficient to establish 
this point. But when we come to determine the eases 
which are properly to be comprised in this category, 
we find ourselves immediately involved in a perplex- 
ing controversy. Many persons, as has already been 
hinted, maintain that every case of insanity ought to 
be thus regarded, because it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to determine the actual relations of human 
thoughts to one another. Many persons, again, ar- 
guing from the fact that lunatics are capable of having 
their conduct* influenced by the same motives as 

• Dr. F. Winslow, in his " Plea of Insanity," p. 16-17, mentions 

aereml instances to show that lunatics are conscious of their legal 

immmdty from punishmeat, and occa&YOHQXL^ otsaofiiV. <sfa&M^ >asidet 
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those whicli actuate men in tliefull possession of their 
senses, maintain that nothing short of the total per- 
Tersion of the reasoning powers is sufficient to excuse 
them from the penal consequences of their actions. 
Both of these views appear to he erroneous. The 
laws of England, as laid down hj the hest authorities,* 
require proof ** that the individual, at the time of 
committing the act, was not capable of distinguishing 
right from wrong," for the purpose of exculpating him 
from the penal consequences of the act, or, as more 
recently expressed by the judges,t " that he did not 
know that he was doing an illegal act/' These views 
are open to very plain and palpable objections. Not 
to speak of their vagueness, nor yet of the impossi- 
bility, in many cases, of establishing the points that 
seem to be rendered necessary for the vindication of 
the supposed lunatic, it must be obvious to every one 
practically conversant with the habits and sentiments 
of the insane, that they may have very correct notions 
upon the moral fitness of certain actions, and very er- 
roneous ones upon others ; in other words, they may 
be truly accountable as far as certain parts of their 
conduct is concerned, and not at all so as regards 
other portions ; and if this be so, how is the rule of 
our law courts to be applied ? I greatly fear, if the 
maxim of the judges were to be rigidly applied in all 

this impreasion, expecting to escape from the oonsequenees ; and 
I have myself heard them discussing the abstract question, in all 
its bearings, with as much acateness as any sane person could pos- 
sibly do. 

* *' Collinson on the Law of Lunacy,** 657. 

f AuBwen to questions proposed by the Hoiiae ot \/n^ \%V%. 
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cases, that scarcely a single inmate of any of our asy- 
lums would come within the protection that it admits 
in some instances ought to be thrown around the un- 
fortunate objects of our study. When an attendant 
calls to a patient placed under his charge, whose in- 
tellectual capacity seems to be but little elevated above 
the level of idiotcy, to abstain from doing something 
which he ought not to do, the suddenness with which 
he obeys the injunction, especially if it be a thing for 
which he has been habitually reproved, proves that 
he must have an obscure notion of right and wrong, 
and yet the very next moment he will, in all proba- 
bility, relapse into the same course of action, thereby 
showing the feebleness of his moral perception, which is 
insufficient to restramhim from repeating the offence. 
Now, if such a person were to commit a crime, as is 
not an impossible occurrence, would it be thought 
that the blunted consciousness of right and wrong 
which he thus exhibits would render him a respon- 
sible being, and therefore amenable to punishment ? 

But here comes the practical difficulty in the way 
of the settlement of this question. If we admit that 
lunatics, affected with partial insanity, may be, under 
certain circumstances, responsible for their actions, 
and under certain other circumstances not responsible, 
how are we to decide when they are to be exempted 
from punishment and when not ? And farther, sup- 
posing that they are, under any circumstances, fit ob- 
jects of punishment, how is that punishment to be re- 
gulated to their offence, and when is it to be admi- 
nistered ? 
As to the first of these questioii^, 1 iVimk the posi- 
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tion laid down by Lord Erskine, in bis defence of 
Hadfield, is tbe only rational criterion to determine 
tbe responsibility or irresponsibility of a lunatic ; and 
tbat is, the manner in which the lunatic's insanity^ 
and tbe crime with which he is charged, stand related 
to each other. If there appears to be a natural, and 
obvious, and intelligible connexion between them ; if, 
in fact, the offence was the necessary ofil^pring of the 
delusion under which he laboured, then is he justly to 
be considered as excused from the consequences of 
his conduct, but not otherwise. In the application 
of this test, of course some difficulty may be occa- 
sionally experienced, from the obscure character of 
the connexion subsisting between mental operations 
•generally, and still more from the irregular and un- 
accountable manner in which those operations are 
known to take place in the insane; but this would 
be obviated in practice by that merciful maxim that 
is universally resorted to in all doubtful cases in our 
courts of law, and which throws the shield of its pro- 
tection over every matter which is not clearly proved 
to be the result of crime. 

In the settlement of these inquiries, I am persuaded 
that no more suitable tribunal can be devised than 
that which has been in use in these countries from 
time immemorial, and which has justly been regarded 
as the great bulwark of our lives and liberties. Some 
modification, perhaps, might be introduced into its 
constitution and mode of acting with advantage ; 
but no professional court, however scientifically 
exact it may be made, could ever carry with It tVsal 
weight ofpnhUc confidence and aulYvoiiVj \}ft».\. wi\xir 
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dependent jury^ composed of men of intelligence^ en- 
gaged in ordinary avocations^ is sure to possess. The 
two questions they would have to decide in every triid 
of this nature would he — first, is the individual really 
insane, and if so, what is the nature and extent of that 
insanity ? — and secondly, had that insanity any direct 
influence in leading him to the perpetration of the 
crime with which he is charged ? If these points he 
carefully investigated, and their connexion clearly as- 
certained, I feel persuaded that we shall have as 
sound and as intelligible a basis for this department 
of medical jurisprudence as it is possible to construct ; 
and although juries may occasionally fall into error, 
acquitting the guilty and condemning the innocent^ 
yet in so difficult a subject it is quite impossible to 
guard entirely against error, and we must be satisfied 
with the closest approximation we can get to a safe 
and manageable machinery for the solution of its in- 
tricacies. 

As to the second question — namely, the propriety of 
making lunatics, under any circumstances (even when 
proved to be sufficiently rational to be capable of self- 
restraint), amenable to punishment, I think that every- 
one wiU agree with me in concluding, that so long as 
such a malady as this exists, no individual ou^t to 
be regarded as a fit subject for punishment, and least 
of all ought he to be sent to an ordinary prison, to 
undergo the penalty for his misdeeds. The plain 
and obvious duty in all such cases is, to forward him 
to a proper asylum, to have his malady skilfully 
treated ; and until this is done, nothing ebe ought to 
be thought of. But if, owing to t\x« xi%^ of measures 
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proper for his recovery, he is, after a time, restored to 
health, it may then he a question whether he is not 
properly punishable for crimes wantonly committed 
in his insane condition, though unconnected with it. 
In no other way, I conceive, can punishment be 
brought to bear upon the insane. The present prac- 
tice of our courts of law appears to me to be highly ob- 
jectionable. A man is proved to have committed 
murder when labouring under insanity, and is acquit- 
ted in consequence. He is immediately transferred 
to an asylum, and confined for life, for an offence 
which implies no moral fault ; and though he may 
recover, and exhibit all the evidences of perfectly 
restored reason, he is detained in custody, though 
legally pronounced innocent. A few cases''^ have re- 
cently occurred, which show that a sounder and more 
rational view of this subject is beginning to be enter- 
tained ; but the proper principles which should regu- 
late the confinement and the liberation of criminal 
lunatics seem to demand a greater degree of conside- 
ration than has yet been given them. The nature of 
the malady under which the person has laboured at 
the time of committing the crime ought to be tho- 
roughly investigated, and if it appear to be such that 
no subsequent danger is hkely to accrue to society by 
his liberation, he ought not to be detained in con- 

* See the " Fifth Report of the Inspectors of LuzLatic Asylums 
m Ireland," Dablin, 1851, p. 11, which states that four lanatics 
convicted of homicide haying recovered their reason, were, by or- 
der of the Lord Lieutenant, on the recommendation of the inspec- 
tors, set at liberty, subject to certain conditional ^rhlcli. ^v^t^ 
thought necegsary Hot the public protectaon. 
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finement after he has recovered perfectly. But if this 
should not he the case, the safety of the community 
at large is a sufficient reason for his continued detention. 
In all cases where the disorder assumes the impulsive 
form, or where it comes on periodically, as it sometimes 
does in connexion with epilepsy, the patient ought 
to he kept under constant and tolerably close sur- 
veillance, if not permanently confined in an asylum. 
There is one aspect of this subject which does not 
seem to have attracted the attention of the legislature, 
which it seems to be entitled to, and that is, the pro- 
priety of investigating the conduct of the immediate 
relatives of the party charged with the commission of 
homicide, to ascertain how far they may have been 
guilty of remissness in not taking the necessary steps 
for his proper care. Many cases occur daily iu which 
the symptoms of mental derangement had been ob- 
vious to the immediate neighbours for some time pre- 
viously, and yet no steps were taken to lead to their 
being placed under restraint until some horrible tra- 
gedy is enacted, and the life of one or more unsus- 
pecting victims is sacrificed to a sudden outburst of 
fury. That the immediate relatives are bound to look 
after the interests of those who are connected with 
them when they are attacked with so serious a ma- 
lady, must be obvious to everyone, and that some pe- 
nalty should be attached to the neglect of so pressing 
a duty is nothing more than what is reasonable. But 
they are guilty not only of a breach of charity to 
their own connexions, if they leave them to suffer 
from an illness that may be said to bury them alive^ 
unless it he averted, but also of a -^erj ^mousi offence 
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against society if> through their neglect, any injury 
should be inflicted upon strangers. The law very 
properly interferes for the protection of the commu- 
nity when domestic animals of a dangerous character 
are suffered to go at large, and their owners may be 
made respoQsible for any damage they occasion. Is it 
not an equally pressing duty to see that those who 
are bound by natural aifection to look after their in- 
sane relatives, do not neglect their obligations, or if 
they do, to make them answerable for the conse- 
quences ? Recent legislation has given the surviving 
relatives of parties killed by accident upon railways, 
&c., the right of recovering compensation from the 
individuals through whose culpable negligence the ca- 
sualty occurred. Might not something of the same 
kind be enacted in reference to the cases we are now 
speaking of? — and would it not be likely to prove a 
most effective check upon their subsequent recurrence, 
as well as a most beneficial measure for the unfortunate 
lunatics themselves, inasmuch as everything which 
tends to secure their being placed promptly under 
medical care goes a great length to prevent their de- 
generating into a state of hopeless and helpless ir- 
rationality ? 

As it is, every motive that can influence a man of 
timid disposition, except natural affection and a sense 
of what is right, operates to induce him not to inter- 
fere with his relation, even when he sees him manifestly 
labouring under symptoms of insanity. The law, it is 
true, allows him to place him in confinement: but 
then it distinctly tells him that he does it at his 
peril, and that he may suffer inconvemeiLC^ vcA ^«xl*^^ 
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afterwards for his friendly interference ; and he does 
not know that this act of sincere hat unnecessary 
kindness may lay tie foundation of personal estrange- 
ment between him and the patient afterwards, and 
even lead him into painful and perilous collisions. 
But the law imposes no penalty for neglect of what is 
thus inconvenient and disagreeable. Is it, then, any 
wonder that so many persons should shrink from a 
duty that is thus distasteful, and that so many vic- 
tims should annually perish at the hands of patients 
in every stage of the disorder, who might and ought, 
under a different system, to be placed in positions of 
security for society and of advantage to themselves ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF MORAL msANrry, cleptomania, and 

PYROMANIA. 

The next form of insanity to which I think it neces- 
sary to advert is that which is commonly called moral 
insanity, and which consists essentially in a perversion 
of the feelings and affections, unaccompanied hy any 
apparent derangement of the intellectual faculties, 
properly so called. It has, owing to this circum- 
stance, heen described by French writers under the 
paradoxical names of '' folie raisonnante" and *' manie 
sans delire." The existence of such a form of in- 
sanity as I have already hinted at, though almost 
universally admitted by medical writers, has been 
called in question by some of our highest legal au- 
thorities, who insist that no case ought properly to 
be referred to that denomination which does not ex- 
hibit some evidence of the existence of a palpable 
delusion affecting the patient*8 understanding, or 
some undoubted lesion of his reasoning powers ; and 
that such a state, if it were proved to exist, would not 
incapacitate the individual from the performance of 
any of his ordinary duties, nor absolve him from any 
kind of responsibility, nor justify any steps being 
taken to deprive him of his liberty. It is not in 
general easy to settle a controveTsy vi\x\dcL S& c»mft^ 
CO between jmrtien so differently dcc;\xm%\»s\»^^v&^ak 
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the cue in this instance, hoth as Hoards the point of 
Tiew from which thcr kiok at the subject, and the 
o|iportomties thcr possess of makii^ observations 
reelecting it. D ifle re n ce a arisii^ fiom the peculiar 
diaracter of the education enjoyed b j members of the 
two professions, and difioences depending on the 
trains of thought habitual to each, may go a great 
way to account for the opposite <^inions maintained 
on this question ; yet I cannot help thinking that the 
point in dispute is rather the meaning of the term 
"insanity" considered in the abstract, than anything 
else. The one party, believing that that term has a 
certain l^al force, refuse to acknowledge the pro- 
priety of its application to a class of cases which seem 
to them to have no right to be r^arded in this aspect ; 
the other, looking only at the subject in connexion 
with practical medicine, and disregarding the conse- 
quences in law to which its adoption may lead, main- 
tain that they ought justly to be included in the 
same category with others which present analogous 
pathological phenomena. 

Whether any cases ever do occur in which the 
moral sentiments are estranged from their proper 
natural condition, while the intellectual faculties re- 
main in a state of perfect integrity, is perhaps more 
than any one is warranted, in the present state of our 
knowledge, in asserting ; but that cases do occur in 
which such an estrangement takes place, without any 
obvious lesion of the reasoning powers, cannot be dis- 
puted, as the instances to be presently adduced will 
sufficiently prove. But even though it were possible 
in all cases to make out, wilVi a de^xe^ of clearness 
sufficient to satisfy ourselves tYiaV. t\i^x^ ^^ ^ T«a\> 
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though latent disorder affecting the intellectual fa- 
culties uniformly present, so as to bring it strictly 
within what is considered the legal definition of in- 
sanity, it would be impossible, owing to the obscure 
nature of the affection, to put the matter in such a 
light as would carry conviction to the minds of the 
jury, who are legally constituted the court of appeal 
in doubtful cases : and consequently, the question, as 
far as they are concerned, would assume precisely the 
same aspect, whether the lesion of the intellectual 
faculties were entirely absent or only concealed. 

That an estrangement of the moral feelings some- 
times takes place in particular individuals, which 
lasts for a considerable length of time, influences, to 
a certain extent, their conduct in relation to other 
persons, and produces occasionally the most painful 
resiUts, cannot, I am sure, be questioned by men of 
common observation who pay the least attention to 
what passes in society around them. That this 
mental condition, when it exists in the degree I have 
described, is really a morbid state, and partakes of 
all the essential character of disease, can scarcely be 
doubted by those who are at all competent to form an 
opinion as to its nature ; and further that it is as 
properly a subject for medical treatment, supposing 
that any kind of medical treatment is capable of 
effecting its removal, as any form of purely intellectual 
insanity, must be readily admitted by everyone who 
considers the painful effects it produces, both imme-. 
diately upon the individual himself, and ultimately 
upon others with whom he may happen to come ia 
contact. 
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All these things heing too well estahlished to ad- 
mit of heing controverted, it only remains for us to 
consider the effect that a clear apprehension of the mat- 
ter in dispute must have in hringing the controrersy 
to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. As I yievr the 
question, the real dispute between the contending 
parties, is not so much the possible occurrence of 
the mental condition referred to, and which medical 
men so strenuously assert, but the effects that it 
ought to have, supposing it to exist, upon the social 
position and privileges of the individual concerned. 
And I cannot help thinking that if the views put for- 
ward in this essay on the subject of partial insanity 
limiting the rights and responsibilities of the patient 
only to a degree corresponding to the extent of the 
disease, had been generally adopted by medical men, 
very little room would remain for any important 
difference of opinion upon this much-disputed subject. 
It is pretty generally known that estrangement of the 
feelings is not an uncommon occurrence in the or- 
dinary forms of mental derangement, and hence, when- 
ever a patient labouring under insanity conceives a 
strong and unaccountable dislike to any of his im- 
mediate relatives or friends, the circumstance is con- 
sidered as a strong corroborative proof of the melan- 
choly condition he is in. But it is not so generally 
known that a similar estrangement, suddenly pro- 
duced, and inexplicable on ordinary principles, is 
often the first symptom of that change in the pa- 
tient's mental state, which terminates in decided 
insanity. Cases are frequently met with which estab- 
lish this position, and tj^xvcYl y^w^ iWt tke order 
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of sequence in which the morbid phenomena occur, 
is first the moral perversion, and second, the intel- 
lectual aberration. The following instance may il- 
lustrate this position. Mr. , now many years 

dead, was a respectable merchant in the North of Ire- 
land, whose wife had two sisters also married, but 

their husbands, unlike Mr. , were not engaged 

in mercantile pursuits. An uncle of the three ladies 
having died, left in his will an equal legacy to each 
of the three sisters, but with this difference, that the 

sum payable to Mr. 's account was directed to be 

placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
wife and family, while that given to the other sisters 
was left entirely at the disposal of their husbands. 
The reason of the difference in the disposition of the 
property was obvious enough to everyone who re- 
flected upon the different position of the three brothers- 
in-law. To guard against the contingencies that a 
merchant's propetrty is exposed to in consequence of 
the vicissitudes of business, the testator thought it 
necessary to secure his bequest in a way which should 
prevent the occurrence of a casualty that would de- 
prive his niece of the benefit he intended for her ; but 
as no such precaution appeared to be called for in the 
case of her sisters, their portion was left free from 
such a restriction. But the distinction it created, 
though designed with the very best intention, and 
prompted by the kindest feeling, was the cause of 

Mr. becoming affected with insanity. It preyed 

Yipon his mind, led him to look upon his condition as 
inferior to that of his brothers-in-law, and even to 
imagine that it was purposely done to \o^«t Vwa. Ssa. 
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public estimation, and to stamp him as unfit to be 
trusted with the possession of the money. One idea 
led on to another ; estrangement from his wife and fa* 
mily followed ; this was succeeded by violence of 
temper and paroxysms of ungovernable rage, and 
this again by the delusion that all his friends had 
united in a conspiracy for his ruin. The fact that 
many cases of ordinary insanity exhibit for a time a 
perverted state of the feelings, before the evidences 
of intellectual aberration can be detected, not only 
proves the possibility of the occurrence of that spe- 
cies of insanity which is commonly designated 
** moral insanity," but also teaches us, in some de- 
gree, what is the precise kind of connexion subsisting 
between this kind and the more ordinary varieties of 
the complaint. Medical writers record many cases illus- 
trative of a morbid condition of the moral feelings and 
affections, while the intellectual faculties retained suf- 
ficient integrity to discharge the ordinary duties of 
life. 

The account of the way in which Frederick William 
of Prussia, the Father of Frederick the Great, treated 
his son and daughter, leaves no room to doubt that 
he was afflicted with this form of mental derangement. 
A medical electrician, of the name of Stott, took an 
early and unreasonable dislike to his only daughter, 
whom he treated with the most unnatural cruelty 
during his life, and finally disinherited ; but the will 
was set aside on the ground of the existence of this 
deeply-rooted and unwarrantable prejudice.* I have 

• BrU. and For, Mad^ Itew. "5^0. X. 
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myself recently had an opportunity of meeting with 
two cases of this description in the pay wards of Sir 
Patrick Dun's Hospital, one of which I have given 
in detail in a recent medical periodical,'*' and which I 
shall only briefly refer to here. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and had been brought up with 
much tenderness by an affectionate and indulgent 
mother. For fifteen years, under the plea of delicate 
health, he had abstained from the duties of business, 
leaving the burthen of the establishment with which 
he was connected to be entirely sustained by a younger 
brother, and had resided by himself in the country. 
He complained of having lost the power of his lower 
extremities, and for the last two years of his life con- 
fined himself to bed, or at most to a sofa ; but there 
was this marked difierence between his case and 
spinal disease, as we ordinarily find it, that whereas 
in the latter the patient will readily make some at- 
tempt to move his limbs when desired by his medical 
attendant, even though the effort be productive of 
pain, no persuasion could induce Mr. G. to do so, 
and this though, on the closest examination, no evi- 
dence of spinal disease could be detected. The im- 
mediate cause of his being sent to the hospital was 
the impossibility of keeping him at home, owing to 
the incessant and tremendous noise he was creating. 
His own account of himself was, that he had suffered 
some months previously from sciatica, for the reUef of 
which he had taken opium, in large doses, for a great 
length of time. At last, on coming into town to his 
mother's house, it was entirely laid aside, and the 

• Psychological JbumaZ, A.pti!V, \^t>^« 
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abandoDtnent of the stimulus to which he had been 
then accustomed gave rise to a state of nervous hys- 
teria which led him to cry out at all hours, both of 
night and day, in the way he did, and which he could 
not possibly refrain from doing. There were, how- 
ever, very sufficient reasons for believing that he could 
restrain himself if he pleased. Thus, when remon- 
strated with by his sisters for disturbing his mother, 
who lav in the next room to his, who was advanced in 
years, and an invalid, he said, " Then that is the very 
reason I will shout the more." And when he was 
being brought to the hospital, as soon as he suspected 
their design from the direction the vehicle was taking, 
he turned round to his sisters and said, " I know what 
you are going to do with me — you are going to put 
me in Sir Patrick Dun's Hospital ; take me home, 
and I promise you I will never shout again as long as 
I live." His tone of voice and manner while in the hos- 
pital, though he continued to give a great deal of annoy- 
ance during the whole time he remained there, proved 
plainly that he was quite able to keep from shouting 
out as he was accustomed to do, had he been so dis- 
posed ; yet all this time his memory was perfectly 
good, his intellect clear, and his inteUigence accurate 
and discnminating. The nature of his malady was 
further proved by an attempt which he made upon 
his own life, and by his attempting to bite and injure 
the attendants in charge of him, whom, with strange 
inconsistency, he declared a few hours afterwards to 
be his kind and good friends.* 

* This gentleman has since died, and I have been informed by 
iia aiaterSf that the pott mortem exaxfiinaXAon ^\a^Q^^ ot^^ «. 
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The second case was that of a man in humhle life, 
unmarried, supporting himself as a weaver, who en- 
tered the pay wards for the purpose of being cured of 
an anomalous pain in his left side. There was a pe- 
culiar expression in his countenance, similar to what 
is observed in many persons who have been long la- 
bouring under chronic insanity. His manner of speak- 
ing was short, slow, and unsatisfactory, saying but 
little in answer to the questions addressed to him, and 
appearing a good deal abstracted as well as reserved. 
His memory seemed to be impaired ; at least it was 
impossible to get a distinct reply to many things that 
he could have no object in wishing to conceal, had his 
recollection enabled him to answer them clearly. 
On examining his bodily health, it appeared perfectly 
good, with the exception of his pulse being rather 
slow and weak. He had never received a hurt of any 
kind. He could bear pressure over the seat of pain 
without the slightest inconvenience. The pain did 
not interfere with his work, nor was it aggravated 
when at his employment. He could not describe it, 
nor did he know of anything to account for it. After 
remaining about a fortnight in the hospital, during 
which I observed him closely^ and got several medical 
friends to examine him, I came to the conclusion that 
he was labouring under some obscure form of insanity, 
and which could not be advantageously or properly 
treated there, as it was impossible to explain the na- 
ture of his ailment to himself, or to do anything for 

slight effasion on the surface of the brain, and no other trace of 
disease throughout the body. 
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his relief but what met with his own concnrrence. If 
it be thought that his insanity, supposing it really to 
exist, partook more of the nature of a delusion as to 
his labouring under a pain which had no foundation 
in reality, I would answer that I am far from thinking 
that his malady consisted in imagining himself to be 
affected with an ailment which had no existence, but 
rather in his giving way to an impression, even 
though it were genuine, which was productive of 
no inconvenience, which did not interfere vfith his fol- 
lowing his employment, and which was not likely to 
lead to any subsequent injury. It was his manner — 
his peculiar cast of countenance, temper, and general 
conduct in giving up his work for so trifling a cause, 
and paying for his accommodation in the wards of an 
hospital, which he could have easily entered as an or- 
dinary patient had he taken the proper means for so 
doing, that led me to the conclusion I have already 
stated. 

To this class I conceive many cases which are ordi- 
narily considered to be aggravated examples of hypo- 
chondriasis ought to be referred : as, forinstance, when 
a person without any sufficient cause becomes unwil- 
ling to pursue his usual avocations, lies in bed for 
days or weeks together, and resists all efforts to be 
roused up or exert himself. I heard, not long ago, 
my friend Dr. Osborne detail a history of this kind. 
It was that of a young gentleman who, after passing 
through college, entered the ministry in the Church 
of England, and pursued his labours for some time 
in a curacy in the sister island. After a short period, 
howeveTy he threw up his appo\ii\.m^\i\. wid t^turned 
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home, without being able to assign any satisfactory 
reason for so doing, except that he felt unequal to the 
exertion. After remaining in idleness for a while, he 
took to his bed, from which nothing could rouse him. 
He was then sent to Wales for change of scene ; and 
the last Dr. Osborne heard of him was that he had 
become decidedly insane, and was confined in a pri* 
vate lunatic asylum. 

Some of the most extraordinary cases that medical 
men meet with are characterised by a long-continued 
course of systematic deception, carried on by pa- 
tients for no apparent reason, and prompted by no 
conceivable motive. Thus they will exhibit matters 
as having been secreted naturally which are quite 
foreign to the animal economy, and, by the exer- 
cise of an amount of ingenuity worthy of a better 
object, will succeed for a long time in baffling 
the vigilance of those who are set upon the watch 
for the detection of the imposture. What is very 
curious in these cases is, that they almost in- 
variably occur in young females whose general cha- 
racter disarms suspicion, and who have been placed 
in a position to render it almost impossible that the 
idea could have been suggested to them by others ; 
and even if it were, it seems inconceivable to imagine 
how anyone could be induced to act upon so dis- 
gusting a practice, when nothing was to be gained by 
success, and when failure was sure to be followed by 
the most humiliating exposure. Dr. Law recently 
alluded, at a meeting of the Medical Association, to 
a case in which a young girl, affected very much in 
the way these patients are, on TecoNeim^ \kKt V^'«siL\>a.^ 
acknowledged that, during the contrnxxwic.^ oi V«t 
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malady, she was prompted by an irresistible impulse, 
and without a motive of any kind, to tell lies, which 
was a source of deep regret to her afterwards ; and 
he stated his opinion that the occurrence of such phe- 
nomena was entirely to be ascribed to physical dis- 
ease, and was the result of the peculiar condition in 
which the nervous system was placed at such a time. 

I cannot conclude my observations on this subject 
without expressing my regret at the name which has 
been usually given to this form of insanity by English 
writers, as it is apt to convey to the minds of ignorant 
persons the idea of peculiar criminality in the patients 
who are the subjects of it. That such a state often 
leads to the commission of acts which are clearly in* 
consistent with the principles of religion and morality 
cannot be questioned, but it by no means implies a 
greater amount of criminality than other forms of the 
disease, which, from having a more appropriate name, 
are exempt from the imputation. Some of the most 
correct and well-conducted members of society have 
been thus affected ; and the errors into which they 
have been led by the violence of their disorder is no 
more to be taken as a proof of their previous de- 
pravity than is the absurdity of the delusions, which a 
man of eminent intellectual attainments happens to 
fall into when deranged, to be taken as a proof of his 
natural imbecility. 

Insanity sometimes exhibits itself in a tendency to 
steal, constituting what has been called by systematic 
writers clepto mania, and differing from a more cri- 
minal action in this, that it is not prompted by the 
wants of the individual, neither is it practised with 
any view to the subsequent wae m axi^ ^uvj ^^ ^^ 
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article that has been stolen. A thief steals only such 
things as are immediately applicable to the supply of 
his own pressing wants, or are convertible into the 
means of supplying them. Hence he does not steal 
everything which comes before him, but only such 
things as are suited to his purpose ; and no sooner 
does he succeed in the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, than he sets about converting it to the use he 
has in contemplation, or disposing of it to the best 
advantage. He does not store up his treasures with 
a view to the gratification of his passion for accumu- 
lating, but simply from the impossibility of imme- 
diately carrying out his plans for their profitable dis- 
posal. A poor lunatic, on the other hand, steals from 
the mere pleasure he experiences in exercising his in- 
genuity, and never dreams of turning the spoils he 
acquires to any further use ; or at most only hoards 
them up in nooks and crannies, without order and 
without thought. He is, besides, indiscriminate in 
his appropriations. Anything he can lay his hands 
on he greedily seizes, without the slightest regard 
to its value or utility; and sometimes, when the 
person's character is sufficiently known by the shop- 
keepers that he is in the habit of patronising, he will 
pay without hesitation for articles he has taken sur- 
reptitiously, when the bill has been furnished on the 
mere suspicion, excited by the discovery of the loss, 
that he was the person who must have made away 
with them. I have heard of one instance where a 
lady was so well known to the shopkeepers of this 
city, that they made it a rule, in sending out a box of 
ribbons or ttny other articles to VieT c«LTm%<&) V» ^ovsoX 
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the namber of the pieces beforehand, that they might 
know exactly how many she had taken, for otherwise 
they would have no chance of discovering their loss. 
If we analyse this affection, when it amounts to in- 
sanity, we shall find that it may depend upon either 
a desire to elude the vigilance of the proprietor of the 
goods at the moment of making the attempt, or upon 
a passion to accumulate all sorts of things without 
the least regard to their subsequent utility. In other 
words, to use the language of the phrenologists, it 
may depend upon a morbid condition of the organ of 
secretiveness or of acquisitiveness. It is not an un- 
common thing to observe in patients labouring under 
chronic insanity both of these peculiarities very clearly 
marked. Thus we find one man putting the teaspoons 
and other articles which have been used at breakfast, 
into his pocket, whenever he gets an opportunity, and 
stowing them away in a remote comer, which he to- 
tally forgets the next minute himself. In this case 
it is the first of these passions that seems to be in- 
volved ; and it is not always articles of value that are 
seized upon ; backgammon-men, billiard-balls, worth- 
less odds and ends of one sort or another are taken at 
random as they come across his path, and instead of 
being heaped up in one spot where he would easily 
find them again, and where we might suppose the 
second passion would have some influence in leading 
him to take them away from their proper places, they 
are well concealed in every variety of position, and in 
places which are most unlikely to be thought of by 
others. In other cases it is clearly the second of these 
passions that seems to be in active o^eialion. Things 
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are taken openly, and concealment appears scarcely to 
be thought of, because no attempt is made to effect 
its accomplishment. While the variety of articles ap- 
propriated is just as great as in the examples last referred 
to, greater care is taken to place them in one spot, 
which the person remembers, and which seems to 
have a distinct relation to himself. All the instances 
I have seen of these affections occurred in persons ra- 
pidly degenerating into second childishness, and their 
state of mind was distinctly evidenced by the absurd 
and worthless character of many of the articles they 
were in the habit of picking up. 

Insanity is occasionally pleaded* as a defence 
against the charge of shop-lifting, and it seems, at 
first sight, extremely difficult to distinguish a case in 
which an individual is really prompted to the com- 
mission of crime by an unaccountable and unmeaning 
impulse, and another in which such a motive is only 
pretended ; but a careful investigation into the of- 
fender's past history, and into his conduct at the 
time of committing the act, will almost to a certainty 
set the matter at rest. The real maniac will make 

* A case of this nature has occurred at the Recorder's Court, in 
this city, as these pages have been written (March 15, 1853), and 
without expresshig any opinion upon the propriety of the verdict, I 
cannot help expressing satisfaction at the decision of the learned 
judge, that the lady was to be retained in custody till such time as 
arrangements could be made for having her placed in a proper 
asylum ; for if the plea were founded in truth, the kindest course 
for the unfortunate lady herself would be to have her placed where 
her malady would receive proper attention; and the universal 
adoption of such a determination would go a great way to <i\>»^ 
the fictitious employment of such pleas in futvae. 
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no use of anything he takes in the gratification of his 
propensity, and he will exhibit no regard to its in- 
trinsic value or possible utility ; he will have no ac- 
complices in the prosecution of his plans, and if he do 
not hoard them up unprofitably in some out-of-the- 
way place, he will, at least, not attempt to sell them, 
so as to realize their value. In all these particulars 
he exhibits a marked contrast to the criminal who 
prosecutes his guilty course for the sake of gain. 

The last form of insanity to which I shall allude is 
that which is commonly called pyromania, and which 
consists in an irrational propensity to set things on 
fire for the mere pleasure of seeing them burning. I 
am not prepared altogether to deny the existence of 
such an affection, but I must be permitted to express 
my conviction that it is very rare indeed. I have 
myself never had an opportunity of observing a case 
of the kind ; and an eminent physician in an extended 
experience, embracing a period of thirty-eight years, 
and numbering several hundred patients in all, has 
only met with a single instance. The same opinion 
is confirmed by a careful examination of all the cases 
which have been put upon record by writers in this 
department of practical medicine, several of which, 
though the act of arson was clearly established, 
ought not to be considered as cases of pyromania at 
all. Thus Martin, who set fire to the York Minster, 
was clearly labouring under religious monomania; 
and the burning of the cathedral was not done to 
gratify a general passion for kindling a blaze, but 
simply as a means of carrying out the Divine commis- 
sion under which he consideied Vam^d^ to be acting. 
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The rarity, too, of such a thing as a destructive fire 
occurring in any of our lunatic asylums, public or 
private, is another proof of the same thing ; for, while 
many of them may be in a great measure protected 
by the excellent precautions adopted to guard against 
such a casualty, others, from the nature of the 
buildings, and general deficiency of arrangement, 
must be very much exposed to accidents of the sort, 
were patients commonly inclined to commit mischief 
in this way : and, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, it seems, at most, impossible to keep 
such a constant and strict watch over all the inmates 
of a large establishment as would effectually prevent 
their gratifying their propensity on some occasion. 
Even when a fire does break out in a lunatic asvlum, 
it is almost always occasioned by the overheating of 
the flues, or something similar, and not by any act 
of the patients ; so that I feel we are justified in con- 
sidering this form of insanity to be extremely rare. 
When it does occur, there will, I think, be always 
found associated with it certain marks, which will 
draw a broad line of distinction between it and ordi- 
nary incendiarism. The latter is always the result of 
revenge, or some other equally intelligible motive ; 
the former is not so : the man will just as soon set 
fire to his own property as to his neighbour's, and in 
some instances, perhaps, more readily ; and, while 
there may be equal secrecy maintained as to the inten- 
tion of committing the act before the attempt is made 
by the insane and the incendiary, there will be a wide 
difference observable in their subsequent conduct : the 
very nature of the man's frenzy, m Ockfe w^fc ^'ftsft. 
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leading him to remain at the scene of operations, that 
he may gloat over the magnificence of the blazing 
mass, while the instinct of self-preservation, leading 
the other to adopt measures to escape detection, will 
drive him as far as possible from the neighbourhood. 
Besides, where the passion really exists, independent 
of other symptoms of insanity too obvious to escape 
notice, we shall find that the patient is not satisfied 
with a single sacrifice to the violence of his propensity, 
but that he is continually engaged in acts of the kind, 
and that he is so indifferent to the danger of his posi- 
tion and the criminal nature of his proceedings, as to 
betray himself some time or other to the observation 
of those who will be sure to take the necessary steps 
for his apprehension and trial* 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

OF RELIGIOUS INSANITY. 

A LARGE proportion of cases of insanity exhibit symp- 
toms indicating a diseased condition of those faculties 
which are employed in the worship of the Supreme 
Being, and from this circumstance may be regarded, 
with some degree of propriety, as examples of reli- 
gious insanity. For instance, it is not an unusual 
thing for a lunatic to fancy himself the Saviour of the 
World, or some other sacred character. Others, 
again, are continually engaged in prayer, to the com- 
plete disregard of the persons who surround them, or 
the places in which they may happen to be ; and 
others, again, are impressed with the idea that they 
have committed the unpardonable sin, and are lost to 
all eternity. Many persons, I believe, who judge merely 
from the numbers of such cases, are impressed 
with the idea that the fervour of religious feelings 
must have a great deal to say to their production, and 
that, to a certain class of persons at least, the indul- 
gence in such feelings must be a very dangerous ex- 
periment. It is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
reader's attention the importance of the inquiry sug- 
gested by this idea. "What we have to consider is 
the precise relation subsisting between the religious 
element in these cases and the phenomena they pre- 
sent. Do they stand in the relation of ca\x^^ ^\A ^'^^^N.^ 
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or is their connexion merely an accidental circnmstance 
to be otherwise accounted for ? If the opinion hinted at> 
which I believe is vaguely, but at the same time com- 
monly entertained, be correct, it will be necessary for 
the protection of persons of susceptible minds to re- 
strain all that relates to the subject of religion within 
narrow bounds, and consequently to deprive it of all 
that warmth and vitality which ought to characterise 
its existence, and which constitute its chief excel- 
lence. But if, on the other hand, it should prove to 
be erroneous, it is quite plain no necessity exists for 
such a reserve, either in the education of the young, 
or in the application of its principles to those of more 
advanced age. It is not an uncommon thing for 
persons, as soon as they discover any of their friends 
to be labouring under what are called religious con- 
victions, to lay themselves out for the purpose of 
driving these gloomy notions out of their head, and 
to endeavour to get them to mix in all the pleasures 
of the world, in the hope that the continual whirl of 
dissipation will drown the new and dangerous ideas 
they have begun to imbibe. In acting thus I be- 
lieve they are influenced by the very best and kindest 
motives ; but the point for consideration is, are they 
adopting the best means of securing what they are so 
anxious to accomplish, viz., the peace and happiness 
of their friends ? To put an extinguisher upon the 
smouldering flame of conviction is not the best way 
to get rid of the fire. Let the burning embers be 
opened out — let the light of heaven penetrate to the 
bottom, and in a very short time the ray celestial will 
exhaust all source of dangei. k^ 1 Via-ve said, I be- 
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lieve many persons who act thus do so under an ap^ 
prehension that these impressions, when uncontrolled, 
have a tendency to shake the dominion of reason, and 
to degeneratie into insanity. I fear that the re- 
medy they prescribe, the attempt to stifle religious 
qualms, is of all courses the most likely, in suscep- 
tible persons, to produce such a result ; but certainly 
I am satisfied that the opposite practice, judiciously 
pursued, has no tendency whatever to bring about 
such a catastrophe. Let a kind and judicious Christian 
friend endeavour to ascertain the exact nature of those 
gloomy feehngs that agitate the breast of him who 
has been recently awakened to a sense of the impor- 
tance of religion, and having done this, let him apply 
the consolations of the Gospel, as the circumstances 
of the case seem to require, and he will, in my mind, 
do more to guard against an outbreak of impending 
insanity than all the follies and pleasures, or even the 
business engagements of the world can possibly effect. 
It must not be lost sight of that if there were the 
slightest shadow of foundation for the opinion now 
alluded to, it would form the strongest possible argu- 
ment in the hand of an infidel against the being and 
perfections of God. It is nothing less than blasphemy 
to suppose that a duty of universal and perpetual ob- 
ligation — a duty necessarily arising from our condition 
as dependent and created beings — should be capable 
of producing in any individual such deplorable conse-< 
quences as to require, for their health and safety, its 
suspension, or its reduction to a mere unmeaning 
form. Of course, in saying that religion is not ca- 
pable of producing injurious effects u^oxi VXv^Vxvxgaxl 
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mind, I am not now speaking of those kinds of reli- 
gion which are false and superstitious, and which, as 
they have not their origin in the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, are not necessarily free from imperfection. 
On the contrary, it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
though we are not possessed of data adequate to prove 
the point fully, that they must exercise, in one way 
or another, a most pernicious influence upon the 
health and vigour of the human intellect. Neither 
am I speaking of those corruptions of religion which 
retain a certain amount of vital truth, but are mainly 
characterised by fanaticism ; where ignorance, more 
or less deep, is made the foundation of devotion, and 
where the feelings are exalted without the under- 
standing being correspondingly enlightened. These, 
too, from the constitution of our moral nature, it is 
extremely probable may, in susceptible minds, give 
rise to an attack of insanity; but they certainly 
ought not to be considered in the same rank with real 
religion, which, without disturbing the proportion 
that ought to subsist between the various faculties of 
the mind, gives legitimate scope to the free exercise 
of all our powers, enlightened by divine truth, and 
directed and controlled by a sense of the divine pre- 
sence and the divine favour. When we read in books, 
as we sometimes do, of cases of insanity which are 
set down as the result of religion, it will be found, on 
a careful examination, that either the origin of the 
cases has been grossly misapprehended, so that religion 
had nothing whatever to say to the production of the 
malady, or that what has been called religion was only 
some of those perversions oi tW tcvxXVi ^\\\ch did not 
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properly deserve the name. In speaking thus strongly, 
it is pleasant to be able to refer, in confirmation of 
the statement, to the late Dr. Cheyne, whose exten- 
sive practice and varied acquirements render any 
observation coming from him an authority of the 
greatest weight. He says, in his " Fifth Essay," 
p. 144 : — " We firmly believe that the Gospel, re- 
ceived simply, never, since it was first preached, pro- 
duced a single case of insanity. The admission that 
it has such a tendency ought never to have been made 
to the enemies of the cross. We have granted that 
fanaticism and superstition have caused insanity, as 
well they may ; nay, derangement of the mind may 
often have been caused by the terrors of the law ; but 
by the Grospel — by a knowledge of and trust in 
Jesus — never."* 

As the subject is important, it may not be amiss to 
consider it a little more attentively, and see what are 
the conclusions which a careful examination of the 
malady, as it exists in actual life, would lead us to 
adopt. I believe all the cases which can properly be 
regarded as examples of religious insanity may be 
divided into three distinct classes. In the first will 
be comprehended all those which are marked by a 

* Dr. Bturowes, also, in his ** Commentaries on Insanity,*' makes 
nearly similar statements. He says, p. 29 — ^* Of this tnith I am 
folly persuaded, that the fewest lunatics in all communities will be 
found among the truly virtuous." And again, in p. 54, after de- 
tailing the history of several cases of religious insanity, he adds — 
** In all these examples, mistaken views or the misapplication of 
religion, I apprehend, may be recognised as the remote cause of 
the mental derangement** 
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false perception on the part of the patient of hia 
identity and actual character ; in the second, those 
where the patients were remarkable for their de- 
cidedly reUgious character before the invasion of the 
disease, but were not, in consequence, protected from 
its attack ; and the third will include all those where 
reUgion appears to have been the exciting cause of 
the malady, or where the outbreak followed shortly 
after some unusual circumstance connected with re- 
hgion. 

Now, as to the first of these classes, I have met 
with several examples of it. One gentleman, now 
many years dead, believed himself to be the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; a lady, still alive, considers herself to 
have changed her sex, and to be Immanuel ; a ser- 
vant, a Roman Catholic, believes herself to be the 
spiritual wife of a clergyman of her own persuasion, 
&c. But is there anything in these oases to indicate 
that religion had anything to do with their pro- 
duction ? It is not an uncommon thing to find a 
lunatic imagining himself to be the Lord Chancellor, 
the Emperor of China, the Prime Minister for the 
time being, or some nobleman with whom he has no 
connexion. Must we look for a solution of these 
strange conceits in something connected with the- 
ideas themselves, or are we at liberty to believe that 
they may be as baseless as they are absurd ? The 
true solution seems to be that, when the mind gets 
into a certain excited condition, it is ready to fasten 
on the first idea that happens to be presented to it, 
just as wax, when accidentally softened, will retain 
any chance impression that may be made upon it. 
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If the thought presented at such a time happens to 
have a bearing upon religion, it is as readily adopted 
as any other, but the production of the folly does not 
depend upon the subject matter of the absurdity, but 
upon the antecedent condition of the sensorium.* 

The second class of cases comprises those indi- 
viduals who have been remarkable for exalted piety 
during a certain period of their Uves, but who have 
subsequently become insane. It is supposed that 
their previous character, differing so widely from what 
is common among men, must have been to a great ex- 
tent instrumental in developing the attack ; that, if 
not the sole cause of its occurrence, it must, at least, 
have created a susceptibility sufficient to facilitate its 
invasion. But unless this idea is sustained by ade- 
quate proof, the assumption is obviously unfounded. 
To warrant such an inference, it is necessary to estab- 
lish, beyond the possibility of doubt, that religion 
was the only circumstance in the history of the case 
that could have been concerned in the production of 

* Dr. Burrowes says upon this subject, p. 24: — "To adduce 
examples where the maniacal action seems to have originated the 
religioos propension were acts of supererogation. They are exceed- 
ingly numerous. Nothing is indeed more common, where the 
symptoms are fully unfolded, than to see some hallucination pre- 
ponderate, connected with perverted views of theology, where no 
bias of the kind existed while the patient possessed a sane under- 
standing." 

Dr. Pritchard says, also : — '* The circumstance that the mmd 
(tf a lunatic is occupied, during the period of his disease, with 
ideas and feelings connected with an invisible world, is no 
proof whatever that the derangement of his understanding was 
produced, in the first instance, by impressions related t^ t\\^ «a.\fik% 
subject. '*^ — Treatise on TnsanUy^ p. 187. 
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the result ; and, in all the cases I have seen or heard 
of, no such proposition could be established. Many 
persons who profess to investigate the causes of dis- 
ease are contented with a loose and inaccurate method 
of inquiry, extending no farther than the selection of 
the first striking feature that arrests their attention, 
and that seems sufficient to account for its production. 
But such a course of proceeding is as fallacious as it 
is unscientific. Instead of this, they ought to ascer- 
tain carefully every concomitant circumstance in the 
history of the case; and, having made themselves 
masters of these, they ought next to analyse each of 
them separately, so as to eliminate what is merely 
accidental from what is absolutely essential. The latter 
only can be looked upon as the causes of the complaint. 
Were this method pursued in reference to insanity, as 
it undoubtedly should be, it would be found that reli- 
gion, whatever force it may possess in warding off the 
attack, has nothing whatever to say to its develop- 
ment. It is not to be expected, however, that it will 
in all cases prevent the occurrence of the disease. 
Where there exists a strongly-marked hereditary 
tendency, it will often develop itself in opposition to 
all the precautions that may be taken to prevent it; 
and this will be more likely to occur where the patient 
happens to be exposed to severe trials, such as pecu- 
niary embarrassments, domestic annoyances, family 
bereavements, &c. Were religion in any case to be 
productive of injury to the human mind, we should 
expect that the inconveniences to which it leads 
would manifest themselves very shortly after its im- 
portance and reality had be^xuci to force themselves 
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upon the attention of the individual. In other words, 
it should be an exciting cause, and not a remote one ; 
because then the sublime truths of which it treats 
would have all the novelty of freshness to give them 
Tividness and force : whereas, after a time, they would 
lose much of this impressiveness from the familiarity 
that is the necessary consequence of continued habit. 
Now, in the cases to which we are referring, the indi- 
Tiduals are supposed to have beei^ a long time under 
the influence of religion before the symptoms of de- 
rangement manifest themselves ; and, therefore, no 
reason can be imagined to account for the production 
of these symptoms beyond some adventitious cause en- 
tirely unconnected with the peculiar views of the 
patients. So far as I have had an opportunity of 
observing, such causes could always be discovered 
when attentively sought for. Hereditary predisposi- • 
tion seems to be the chief element in their production. 
The following cases may be mentioned as illustrative 
examples : — 

The Rev. H. M. was originally an officer in the 
British army. In the reduction of the forces subse- 
quent to the termination of the Continental war, he, 
along with many others, was discharged. Under the 
influence of religious feelings, he selected the sacred 
ministry as his new profession, resumed his studies in 
college, and in due time became a clergyman of the 
Established Church. He proved himself an active 
and devoted minister in the parish to which he was 
appointed, gaining the affections of his people, and 
apparently enjoying as much earthly happiness in his 
vocation as it was possible to \ma:gLiie. ^^^\i \^% 
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career of usefulness was arrested, without any obyious 
cause beyond the labours of his duty, by the invasion 
of insanity. He became silent, abstracted, and melan- 
choly. From being a man of extreme activity of 
mind and body, he became lethargic. He exhibited 
the greatest aversion to hear the Scriptures read, or 
to be present at any religious service, and his affec- 
tions were completely alienated from his wife and fa- 
mily. Now, how i^ this case to be regarded ? Is it 
an instance of insanity produced by a too close devo- 
tion to the service of religion, as distinguished from 
a similar amount of bodily and mental exertion in any 
other employment ? or did it owe its origin to the 
protracted contemplation of those mysterious doc- 
trines which constitute the essence of revelation ? Not 
at all ; the gentleman inherited a strong predisposi^ 
tion to the complaint, and this, acted on by late hours, 
protracted study, and an amount of mental exertion 
to which he was not accustomed, and for which he 
was not prepared, was the sole cause of his illness. 
Had the same strain been produced by any other 
forces, a similar result would almost certainly have 
followed. Mrs. was a lady who had been reli- 
giously brought up, and who, in the quiet of her fa- 
mily, had always manifested the power of religious 
principle by the simplicity and consistency of her cott- 
duct, yet she had two attacks of the disease, both of 
which might be considered instances of religious in- 
sanity, because they were marked by an idea that she 
had been guilty of a great crime, and by a desire to 
be punished as she deserved; but on neither occasion 
could the outbreak pTO^^ily b^ x^fetred to the influ- 
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vnce of religion. Reverses of fortune occurring at a 
period when the country was suffering from a com- 
mercial crisis, and the loss of a beloved relative, were 
the probable reasons of their coming on. I believe 
in her case also there existed some constitutional ten- 
dency to the disease. 

Mrs. was a member of a family, more than 

one individual of which had suffered from the com- 
plaint, yet she had lived in the enjoyment of sound 
health, giving decided evidences of unaffected piety, 
till nursing her fifth or sixth child, when the symp- 
toms of derangement set in, caused by the exhaustion 
produced by protracted lactation at a time when her 
own strength was not adequate to bear the drain upon 
her system. 

I could mention other instances, were it necessary, 
to show that insanity, when it breaks out in a person 
who has been for years under the influence of genuine 
religion, is the result either of changes in the general 
health, of accidental injuries, or of a strong hereditary 
taint. 

The third class comprises those cases where the 
symptoms of derangement declare themselves shortly 
after the person's mind has been directed strongly to 
the subject of religion by an exciting sermon, or some 
other circumstance calculated to make a strong im- 
pression upon the mind. If any cases could be attri- 
buted, with propriety, to the influence of religion, it 
would be these ; but it will be found that even here 
the real cause of the occurrence is to be sought for 
in some other circumstance than that which at first 
strikes the attention. . £ither the imi^i^^<sio\i\k!AX\^3^ 
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been made was an injudicious appeal to the fears or 
feelings of the individual, inconsistent with the sober 
dictates of revealed truth, or the mind of the indivi- 
dual was not in a healthy state at the time. A joung 
gentleman, of family and fortune, had completed his 
education at one of the universities about the period 
when the late Edward Irving was creating such a 
sensation by his exhibition of the unknown tongues. 
By some means or other this young gentleman was 
involved in the vortex of religious frenzy ; under the 
dictate of what he considered inspiration, he went out 
to preach in the streets of London ; but after the first 
or second time he abandoned the design. Conscience- 
struck for having, as he thought, resisted the Holy 
Ghost, he was immediately overwhelmed with all the 
agony of remorse — a state of despondency succeeded, 
which lasted for about two years, during which he 
neither would look at a religious book nor frequent a 
place of worship. A case of this kind will surely not 
be set down as an instance of insanity resulting from 
real religion. 

In many cases, however, I believe that the true cause 
is to be found in certain irregularities of conduct 
into which such persons have been betrayed, either 
before their mind has been brought into contact with 
religious sentiments or immediately afterwards. There 
are diseases which contaminate the system, and these 
can affect the sensorium as well as other parts of the 
organisation. If the traces of the poison can be de- 
tected in the bones after death, is it any wonder that 
so deUcate a structure as the brain may be perma- 
nently injured by its influence ? I have little doubt 
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that where hereditary tendencies do not exist to ac- 
count for the religious depression that occurs in these 
cases> it may almost always he traced to some such 
cause as that alluded to. Dr. Cheyne mentions a 
case which confirms this statement — " Essays," p. 
140. It was that of a young man of family who 
became monomanical. On inquiring into his history, 
he found he had been infected with the Row heresy, 
and that fanaticism had degenerated into insanity. 
Here, then, he says, there appeared at first sight a 
sufficient cause to account for the young man's ill- 
ness, but a more careful investigation proved, that 
however plausible this appeared, it was not the real 
cause, but a wounded conscience arising from irregu- 
larities into which he had been betrayed by some com- 
panions he had fallen in with. And he concludes by 
saying, " We would, therefore say, with reference even 
to fanatics, let every man bear his own burden." 

When we consider the sublimity of those doctrines 
which constitute the subject-matter of religion, and 
which task the utmost powers of the human mind in 
the vain effort to comprehend their entire extent ; and 
when we consider their personal bearing upon each 
individual, and the momentous consequences to which 
they lead, it does not appear an unreasonable thing 
to suppose that they would so rivet the attention as to 
destroy the reasoning faculties by the very intensity 
of the application ; just as we know that some men 
have been blinded by the brilliancy of lightning. It 
certainly never was intended by the Author of our 
being that our thoughts should be uninterruptedly 
directed to one subject for any length of time^ and re- 
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ligious topics form no exception to the role. Eren 
tme religion in this respect may be said to be not 
without its dangers. If men were to fasten their 
thoughts upon the mysteries of revelation, and en- 
deavour to prevent their being diverted to any other 
subject till they had exhausted their depth, it is cer- 
tain that they would become distracted — just as men 
have become insane by attempting to discover a 
mechanism to prove perpetual motion, or any other 
impossible problem. But, then, religion itself fur- 
nishes a safeguard against any such abuse, by show- 
ing that we have duties of a practical nature to attend 
to, quite inconsistent with any such state of intense 
and bewildering contemplation; and the man who 
professes to be influenced by religious principles, and 
yet neglects one of its plainest requirements, must 
either be a hypocrite or a fool. 

There can be no question that real religion, tho- 
roughly felt, understood, and acted on, affords the 
best safeguard against the attacks of insanity. How 
is this ? It teaches the individual to exercise a di- 
ligent self-control on all the powers and faculties 
of the mind. It subdues the temper, softens the af- 
fections, moderates the desires, and leads him to look 
with a certain degree of indifference upon the events 
of the present life. The consciousness of the omni- 
presence of the Deity regulates all his actions, and the 
consciousness of His providential care reconciles him 
to all the disappointments he meets with. Can any- 
thing be imagined more calculated to guard against 
the inroad of disease than such a state of calm con- 
tentedness ? It is the impetuosity ,of our feelings 
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that most generally gives rise to derangement. The 
ebh as well as the flow of the tide of passion is full of 
danger. Where these do not occur, or where they 
are kept within proper bounds, there is httle ground 
for apprehension. The equanimity of temper that 
ia produced by a well-regulated mind is really of the 
greatest use ; and no means ought to be spared in the 
education of young persons to secure for them this 
inestimable blessing. There is, however, one other 
way in which the existence of religious principles is 
productive of advantage, and that is, by teaching men 
the sinfulness of idleness, and by stirring them up to 
habits of constant activity. I believe that many cases 
of insanity can be traced to this source ; not, perhaps, 
merely by causing the intellectual powers to become 
wasted or corroded, but by leading to other evils 
which have a more admitted influence in the produc- 
tion of the disease. One thing is certain, and that is, 
that nothing is more powerful in the cure of the com- 
plaint than active employment, such as arrests the 
attention, and produces a certain amount of intellec- 
tual exhaustion ; and wherever a patient is found ca- 
pable of engaging in such an occupation, no one need 
despair of seeing him perfectly restored ; but so long 
as he remains listless, notwithstanding the best di- 
rected efforts to interest his mind, there is great rea- 
son to fear for his recovery. Now, if this is a matter 
of so much consequence in the treatment of the dis- 
ease after it has developed itself, can there be the 
slightest doubt that if recognised at an earlier period, 
and resorted to, it might have prevented the catas- 
trophe altogether ? 
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Little do those persons think of the injury thej are 
inflicting upon their children when they are bringing 
them up with notions that they are above employ- 
ment, and that, as they are placed in independent 
circumstances, they have nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves. Such a condition can never satisfy the 
cravmg of the human mind ; our higher appetite 
wants solid rational employment ; and as well might 
we expect to find the digestive system in a healthy 
state, if the only food taken were sweetmeats, as to 
find the mind vigorous, contented, and happy, when 
it has nothing to do but to enjoy itself. Of course, 
in saying that occupation is necessary to the well- 
being of man, I do not mean to say that it must ne- 
cessarily partake of a manual character ;, but what it 
mnst be is something that is suited to the taste of the 
individual, that creates an interest in his mind, and 
that has the quality of usefulness about it. If men 
were duly impressed with the importance of this 
truth, I am persuaded that they would take more 
pains to act upon the suggestion, and that they would 
find their own happiness greatly promoted. Nor let 
it be said that there is any want of suitable pursuits 
for such persons to engage in. As long as the world 
remains what it is, abundant opportunities vnll exist 
for philanthropic usefulness ; and while personal 
exertion will undoubtedly answer best the purposes 
here suggested, yet even the mere superintendence of 
other agents in any good work, when the individual 
feels himself not expressly adapted for a more active 
duty, will not be without its use. 
The only other observation I think it necessary to 
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make in this chapter is in reference to certain calcu- 
lations which have heen introduced into books to de- 
termine the influence which one sect of religion has 
in developing insanity, compared with another. The 
subject is interesting, and, were it capable of being 
properly investigated, would not be without its use. 
But at present we have no adequate means of de- 
termining the point, and statistical inferences, when 
drawn from sources unworthy of credit, are worse 
than useless. Before any such question can be set- 
tled, we must have authentic accounts of all the 
numbers of insane in different countries where these 
sects prevail. We must then ascertain whether the 
populations compared differ much in rank, education, 
manner of life, personal comfort, &c. We must then 
find how far they may be affected by race, by the 
physical condition of the country in which they live, 
and by every other adventitious circumstance. And 
when we have settled all these points, so as to be 
satisfied that the subjects of the calculations are as 
nearly as possible alike in everything except religious 
practices and opinions, we may fairly draw the con- 
clusion that the different degrees in which insanity 
prevails in them is attributable to the differences sub- 
sisting in their religious habits. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that no materials no^ in existence 
enable us to make a calculation of this kind that can 
command the confidence of the scientific world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE MAIJAGEMENT OF THE INSANE. 

It is not my intention, in the present chapter, to dis- 
cuss the treatment of the insane in a medical point of 
view, or the management which is proper to he par- 
sued towards them hj those who may happen to 
have charge of them professionally, hut simply to 
point out what appear to me to he prevalent errors 
in the public mind in reference to the course that 
ought to be pursued towards them by unprofes- 
sional persons. Every man, whatever may be his 
pursuits or station in life, is liable, on an emer- 
gency, to be called upon to interfere occasionally 
in cases of insanity; and it is a circumstance of 
the greatest moment, both to his own subsequent 
comfort and to the interest of the patient, that at 
such a time he should be preserved from falUng into 
the common mistakes that are abroad on this sub- 
ject. It concerns his own subsequent comfort ; be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that persons who have 
been compelled by a sense of duty to undertake the 
unpleasant task of providing for the safety of an un- 
fortunate lunatic, have thereby incurred the lasting 
displeasure of the friend they have thus attempted to 
serve, and even have paid the penalty of life itself 
under the sudden impulse of his awakened vengeance. 
Now, it becomes a mattei oi -^w^ ^mous consider- 
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ation whether there may not be something in the 
usual manner of dealing with these cases which is 
calculated to give rise to unpleasant feehngs, which 
may be avoided by a more enhghtened course of 
proceeding, without interfering in the sUghtest degree 
with the steps which are necessary to be taken for his 
proper care. 

One of the commonest mistakes that prevail in re- 
ference to this part of our subject is the idea that dis- 
simulation or falsehood is necessary and allowable in 
the management of the insane. In removing the lu- 
natic at first to an asylura> in separating him from the 
society of his friends, in endeavouring to get him to 
take whatever medicine is ordered for him, and in a 
thousand other things that it is necessary for him to 
do, it appears, at first sight, a much easier and a less 
troublesome course to practise a certain amount of 
deception than to tell him plainly what is wanted to 
be done, and to overcome the necessary opposition 
that such a distinct statement is certain to produce. 
But the advantage, even if the immediate purpose of 
the tnck should be successful, is only temporary, and 
is certain to be followed by a terrible and permanent 
retribution. It is evidently impossible for a deception 
of this kind to remain undiscovered ; in due time it 
must, from the very nature of things, be detected ; 
and as soon as this is the case, the confidence of the 
patient in his friends is completely destroyed. When 
this has occurred, when the confidence of a patient is 
once lost, it is almost impossible ever afterwards to 
recover it, and the relation 'that results betw^^xjL^^ 
parties becomes permanently \iTii^\e^«CQX.. '^xiX.S^ '"v^ 
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very seldom that even a momentary advantage results 
from a departure from truth, because nothing is more 
difficult to carry out plausibly, when a patient re- 
tains any degree of intellectual capacity, than a course 
of deception. One falsehood leads on to another, and 
then so many explanations have to be given, and so 
many reasons for everything to be assigned, that a 
man must be lost to all sense of shame, and at the 
same time be furnished with a most ready ingenuity, 
to be able to meet all the objections, and to fence all 
the difficulties that will be started, in a manner to es- 
cape detection ; and lunatics, however deficient they 
may be in some things, have often quickness enough 
to discover the least variation or inconsistency in what 
is told them. In this respect they resemble children, 
who though they may not be able to reason as well 
as grown-up persons, have yet extreme discrimination 
in detecting character, and in judging of the truth or 
falsehood of the representations made to them. 

It ought, I am persuaded, not only on the immut- 
able principles of right and wrong, but from actual 
observation in a large number of instances, to be laid 
down as a fixed rule, never to mislead a lunatic by false 
representations or by flattering promises which the 
person making them has no intention of performing. 
A simple straightforward course, uniformly followed, 
directed at the same time by sound judgment, will 
almost certainly secure the confidence of the patient, 
and get him to do with comparatively little trouble 
what, under a different system, no amount of persua- 
sion would succeed in effecting. 
Bat perhaps it may be asked ^Vv«i ia to be done 
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with a patient on the very outbreak of his malady, 
before he has himself the remotest suspicion of his 
illness, and consequently before he is aware of the 
necessity for the adoption of any measures for his 
proper treatment ? Is he to be openly told of the 
opinion that his friends have begun to entertain of 
his condition, and of their intention to place him 
under restraint ? and if not, how is such an object to 
be secured without some degree of dissimulation ? A 
case of this kind obviously requires great nicety in its 
management. To make an unguarded announcement 
to anyone that he is out of his senses, and requires to 
be confined, is almost certain to defeat itself, by in- 
ducing the individual to escape from the care of his 
friends before their arrangements are completed for 
his safe custody, or else to bring on a paroxysm of 
violence in which much injury may be perpetrated on 
himself or others. The proper course, as I conceive, 
to be pursued is this : after the patient has been 
visited by one or more medical men, competent to 
form an opinion of his malady, and such a step as his 
removal to an asylum has been decided on, for some 
friend, having first secured the assistance of a suf- 
ficient number of skilled attendants to guard against 
contingent accidents, to tell him, in the plainest and 
kindest manner, that his conduct of late has been the 
subject of anxious consideration to his friends, and 
that, acting under medical advice, it has been deter- 
mined to place him in a situation where the treatment 
necessary for his restoration to health can be properly 
pursued, and where nothing Shall be done to hmv Wl 
what is consistent with perfect kmdxi^^^ «xA 'wv\>dl>kv^ 
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own best interests. Such an announcement as this 
is sure to be followed with a certain degree of excite- 
ment, and it is scarcely necessary to remark that no 
person who is not endowed with sufficient firmness, 
judgment, and self-possession, ought ever to under- 
take the unpleasant and trying duty ; but much of 
the unpleasantness will be obviated by a plain state- 
ment that the person preferred adopting this course 
to effecting the object by stratagem, and that while 
regard to the patient's own interests required some- 
thing to be done for his benefit, yet his friends were 
resolved that he should never have to complain of 
anything having been done to him in an underhand 
manner. The display, if occasion should arise for 
it, of the attendants in reserve will almost always 
prevent any outbreak of violence j but should this not 
be the case, the worst that can happen will be to ac- 
complish by main force what must be done at any rate, 
with this great additional advantage, that the feeling 
of hostility which is sure to be produced when decep- 
tion has been resorted to, is not created, and thus 
what is often a great barrier to the patient's recovery 
is from the first removed, and a source of much sub- 
sequent bitterness effectually guarded against. 

In discussing such a point as this with the patient 
himself — the necessity of his removal from home 
at the time when the step is about to be taken — I 
think it important to observe that the subject ought 
never to be alluded to till the minds of all parties are 
fully made up as to its absolute necessity. If the pa- 
tient can be treated at home, and is willing to submit 
to the requisite remedies, he will, of course, be more 
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easily dealt with, and the supposed necessity of re- 
sorting to deception will obviously not arise ; but 
when the medical attendants and friends have arrived 
at the conclusion that no other course is open for the 
proper management of the case than removal from 
home, I am satisfied that it is altogether a mistake to 
spend much time in attempting to persuade the pa- 
tient to do that voluntarily which must be done at all 
events, and which every man must feel a natural re- 
pugnance to submit to. Some time, of course, ought 
to be allowed to let the unfortunate man fully realise 
the condition in which he is placed, and to leave room 
for his agreeing to resign himself to his fate without the 
struggles and the exposure that opposition is sure to 
entail. With a large proportion of the insane, firmness 
combined with gentleness will accomplish all that is 
necessary. But when this is not the case — when the 
more the patient is urged to compliance, the more un- 
willing he becomes, it appears to me to be much safer 
and much kinder to resort to physical force, than to 
prolong the parley indefinitely. The reason I have for 
saying this is, that such a conversation must produce 
a degree of excitement in the patient's mind of a 
most injurious character, and the longer it is con- 
tinued the more detrimental it must prove ; whereas, 
when the measure is accomplished, the excitement 
very generally, and often very speedily, subsides, and 
patients have been known to sleep soundly on being 
removed to an asylum, who had not done so for days 
or weeks previously. In this respect the attempt to 
prevail on patients to acquiesce in their remo^Q.1 \^ 
precisely similar to the attempt to iivdwce ^^^x^\i \.^ 
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take a dose of medicine. Hours are sometimes lost in 
trying to coax or to bribe them to do what a few minutes 
of firm determination would have accomplished with 
infinitely less vexation to the child and annoyance to 
the nurse. Many a child has been deeply injured by 
the violent mental excitement occasioned by injudi- 
cious attempts on the part of those about them to in- 
duce them to take the commonest medicine ; and the 
more they are talked to the more their temper is 
tried, and the more difficult is it to succeed. For 
the same reason, in dealing with lunatics, the less 
they are argued with the better; and the shorter time 
that is spent in getting a disagreeable remedy into 
operation, the greater reason will they have for being 
obliged to you afterwards. 

I have already said, that in laying down the general 
principle that nothing should induce anyone con- 
cerned in the management of the insane to depart in 
the slightest degree from strict truth, I have been 
guided not only by the general principles of morality in 
the abstract, but also by observation of the extremely 
unpleasant consequences that result from pursuing an 
opposite course. I have known a few cases of a very 
painful nature, which owed all their unpleasantness 
to neglect on the part of their friends of the rule I 
have just laid down. No explanation at an after 
period could remove the impression that was created 
in the patients' mind by the deception that had been 
practised towards them, and they ever afterwards re- 
garded the individuals who had been guilty of it with 
suspicion and dislike. I may add that the instances 
which have fallen under my observation where these 
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unpleasant consequences have occurred, have been 
comparatively few, because I have never failed, when- 
ever an opportunity offered, to impress my own views 
on this subject upon the friends of patients who 
happened at the time to be making arrangements for 
their removal to an asylum ; and whenever the advice 
thus given has been followed, it has been attended 
with all the advantages I anticipated. 

There is another reason for pursuing this straight- 
forward system, which it is necessary to advert to 
before passing to another subject, and that is, that it 
will certainly discountenance the idea that is otherwise 
likely, in many cases, to take possession of the patient's 
mind, viz., that he is the victim of a secret conspiracy 
and persecution. A large number of cases of insanity 
are affected in this manner, especially among that 
class which retain sufficient intelligence to render it a 
matter of nicety to deal with them judiciously; and it 
becomes a matter of considerable importance to guard 
against anything which may possibly confirm them in 
their delusion ; and nothing, perhaps, is more likely to 
have such an effect than finding themselves suddenly, 
and by stratagem, carried off to a place of confinement, 
while they are kept in ignorance of the authority which 
thus restrains them, and of the object for which they 
are confined. 

I have selected the circumstance of the attempt 
to remove a patient from his home, as an illustra- 
tion of a principle which I conceive ought to be uni- 
versally acted on, both because it is one of the com- 
monest that can occur to an unprofessional person, 
and also because it is surrounded with much greater 
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difficulties than are likely to arise under other circum- 
stances ; and consequently^ if it is apphcable and 
useful in such a case^ no excuse can be alleged for 
departure from strict truth under any circumstances. 

A similar rule should be laid down in reference to 
,the administration of medicine to the insane^ although 
the remark is more immediately suited to professional 
readers — namely, that except under very special cir- 
cumstances, it ought to be given openly and without 
disguise. The rule is not universal, for this reason, 
that there is no positive departure from truth in re- 
sorting to expedients to get medicine swallowed, which 
the patient would not otherwise be prevailed on to 
take, and which is necessary for his proper treatment ; 
but it is all but universal, because patients are ex- 
tremely apt to imagine that their food is poisoned, 
and should they by any chance detect the attempt, or 
make inquiries which cannot satisfactorily be answered, 
nothing afterwards will remove the impression. 

Before dismissing this subject, perhaps it may not 
be out of place to state my conviction, that it will be 
found a matter of great advantage in the after-treat- 
ment of a patient removed to an asylum, that the 
gentleman who is to undertake the responsible duty of 
treating him professionally should not have been in 
any way instrumental in effecting his removal, either 
by sending his own employes, or by visiting him pre- 
viously, for the purpose of satisfying his own mind as 
to the necessity of resorting to such a step. Expe- 
rience has amply demonstrated that great advantage 
is gained in the management of these cases, when the 
patient is placed among total strangers, and especially 
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when he has not preyiously been acquainted with the 
physician under whose care he is placed.* Little 
things have often great weight in determining results, 
and nothing is more calculated to gain the confidence 
of a patient than the conviction that the medical man 
to whose care he is entrusted was in no way instru- 
mental in effecting his confinement, but that his re- 
moval was entirely the result of independent physicians, 
consulted on the occasion, and who have no pecuniary 
interest in his incarceration. Hence, if a necessity arise 
for employing extra attendants, in effecting the re- 
moval of a patient from home, it ought always to be 
made a rule that no regular keepers from the asylum 
in which he is to be placed should be selected for the 
purpose, but judicious strangers skilled in the manage- 
ment of such cases ought to be sought for instead. 

A second error that is very common, in reference 
to the management of the insane, is, that it is neces- 
sary to inspire them with terror, and especially that a 
certain look of authority is requisite to control them 
into subjection. Such an idea is entirely the result 
of a mistaken impression as to the nature of the ma- 
lady under which the insane are labouring, and, it is 
needless to add, is not borne out in practice. What 
is really required on the part of those who have the 
charge of such patients, is the look of firmness, united 

* Dr. Willis relates that foreigners^ brought from the Continent 
to be placed under his care, were much sooner cured than English 
patients ; and Esquirol makes the same remark of Frenchmen 
brought to his establishment from the provinces, as compared with 
the inhabitants of Paris, both of which observations are to be ex- 
plained by the impression which coming in contact with a stranger 
is calculated to produce. 
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with gentleness. There must be authority, but it is 
not the authority that inspires fear^ but the autho- 
rity that commands confidence.* Such an opinion 
as that I am* now combating is quite inteUigible on 
the h3rpothesis that insanity is a kind of superna- 
tural possession, and that the evil spiritin the unfortu- 
nate victim is to be subdued by a high degree of moral 
force ; but it is quite inconsistent with the notion that 
the person is labouring under a peculiar but corporeal 
malady. And every day's experience among enlight- 
ened and humane physicians is confirming the idea 
that the old system of trying to tame the infuriated 
maniac into submission by the exercise of brute force 
is both unscientific and ineffectual. 

Another error, kindred to the last, is the idea that 
various kinds of punishment are necessary in the 
management of the insane. Many persons are in the 
habit of considering that the proper treatment to be 
pursued towards them is a kind of moral discipline, 
for the correction of perverted or erroneous habits, 
and that delusions are to be forced out of them by 
the mere exercise of superior power, much in the same 
way in which a judicious schoolmaster will succeed in 
overcoming the caprices, bad temper, and false views 

* This is well expressed by Pinel, in his work on Insanity. 
** Que d'analogie entre Vart de dinger les alien^s et celoi d'elever 
]es jeunes gens ! C'est une grande fermete que Tun et Tautre exi- 
gent, et non des manieres dures et repoussantes ; c'est une conde- 
scendance raisonnee et affectueuse, et non une complaisance moUe 
et asservie 4 tons les caprices. Par quelle fatalite ce que la raison 
present devient-il si rare qu'on pent meme le regarder comme un 
prodige ?"— Second Edition, p. 20. 
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of his scholars, by a steady administration of proper 
chastisements. Such persons look upon the confine- 
ment and the various medical appliances, the shower- 
bath, blistering the head, &c., which are resorted to 
for the cure of the patient, as only so many forms of 
punishment for the correction of the individual, which 
they suppose are called into requisition whenever he 
is guilty of any fresh impropriety of conduct.* I 
once knew an instance which occurred some years ago, 
where a certain official, high in authority, visiting a 
private asylum, the proprietor of which was a medical 
man, on observing a patient whose head had been 
shaved and blistered, asked by whose authority such 
a measure had been resorted to, and on being informed 
that i^ had been done by the direction of the proprie- 
tor, he further inquired had there been a consultation 
held before it had been resorted to, and on being 
answered in the negative, he gave orders — which it is 
scarcely necessary to add have not been attended to 
— that such a step should never again be taken with- 
out a consultation being first held as to its necessity. 
Now, such a rule as this would be intelligible enough 
were medical men in the habit of blistering the heads 

* Pinel says, p, 202 : — " Les alien^s, loin d'etre des coupables 
qu'il faut pnnir, sont des malades dont Tetat penible merite tous 
les egards das h rhumanlte souffrante, et dont on dolt rechercber 
par les moyens les plus simples k retablir la raison egaree.'* It is 
true tbat, in tbe details of his cases, he appears sometimes to de- 
part from this rule, but then it must be remembered that the ra- 
tional principles of treatment which are now in force, and which 
certainly owe their origin to Pinel's enlightened efforts^ were qoAn; 
then in their infancy. 
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of their patients as a punishment, as a consultation 
would be some check upon the indulgence of their 
vindictive feelings ; but it becomes palpably absurd 
when a correct view is taken of the nature of the 
measure. 

Two circumstances, more than anything else, have 
probably tended, to a certain extent, to produce this 
idea in the public mind as to the propriety of resort- 
ing to punishments within the walls of lunatic asy- 
lums as a part of the proper treatment of the inmates ; 
and these are, first, the frequent use of the phrase 
"moral treatment of the insane " by parties who have 
no very distinct idea of what is comprehended under 
the expression ; and, secondly, the fact that ignorant 
subordinate attendants, to whose charge most of the 
inmates of our large asylums were at one period 
almost exclusively left, were in the habit of acting 
upon the very principle that punishment was neces- 
sary to secure some degree of order and tranquillity 
among the unmanageable crew they had to deal with. 
In the exercise of their arbitrary authority they were 
accustomed, on the slightest provocation, to place the 
patient in restraint, and to exercise a degree of con- 
trol that ought never to be delegated from intelligent 
and responsible superior officers. But whatever may 
have led to the idea, there can be no question that it 
is essentially founded in error, and that no system of 
management can hope to be successful which is based 
upon the foundation of coercion by punishment. It 
is a curious but interesting fact, that, since the almost 
universal abolition of personal restraint in our large 
lunatic asylums, the tranquillity, order, and freedom 
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from accidents of these establishments have become 
much greater than they used to be under the old 
system ; and this improvement has borne an obvious 
and steady proportion to the degree in which corpo- 
real restraints have been done away with. Does it not 
appear a strange inconsistency on the part of an intel- 
ligent community, to consider that a lunatic guilty of 
the most flagrant crimes is absolved from punishment 
on the ground of his malady, and yet to infer that the 
same person, when in an asylum, breaking the glass 
of his window, the furniture of his room, or being 
guilty of some other act of violence, is to be brought 
to reason by the infliction of some proportionate pun- 
ishment ? No ; whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the abstract question of how far a criminal 
lunatic is to be held irresponsible in the eye of the 
law for his acts when in the enjoyment of perfect 
liberty, no question ought to arise for a moment as 
to the view to be taken of his mischievous conduct 
when placed in confinement. The very circumstance 
of his being placed in such a situation implies that 
there is a necessity for his being made the subject of 
treatment ; but the treatment ought to be such as 
not to include the idea of punishment. If in a pa- 
roxysm of his frenzy he commits acts of desperate 
violence to himself or others, proper measures ought to 
be resorted to with a view to the protection of those 
who are in danger, not with a view to the punishment 
of the offender ; and, in the same way, if it be ne- 
cessary to resort to expedients to reduce the excite- 
ment under which he labours, they ought evidently 
to be employed as remedies, and not as revenge. No 
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galling word should be allowed to escape the attend- 
ants when administering the shower-bath — no angry 
threat of more painful processes in reserve when 
fastening on a blister ; no person^ in fact, is quali- 
fied to fill the responsible position of attendant upon 
a lunatic who is not perfect master of his tongue and 
of his temper — who will not take a blow without re^ 
tahation, and who cannot bear to receive the worst 
usage- without murmur or complaint. 

There is one other evil to which it is necessary 
for me to advert, because I have known instances 
in which well-meaning but inexperienced persons have 
fallen into it : and that is^ attempting to restore a lu- 
natic to reason by arguing with him on the folly of 
his delusions. The general, as well as the safe rule, 
to be observed is, rather to avoid those topics of con- 
versation on which the patient's mind is astray, than 
to keep them perpetually before his attention by 
efibrts to convince him of their absurdity. What the 
mind wants especially, as an essential element towards 
its recovery, is repose ; and nothing is more calcu- 
lated to interfere with its obtaining this, its prime 
want, than the very course we are now referring to. 
I do not mean to say that this rule is of universal 
and of unvarying application, or that no cases* can 

* Dr. Gooch relates an instance which shows the advantage 
occasionally to be derived from a judicious application of this 
principle : — A lady, attacked with insanity after her confinement, 
was taken to the country and kept there for several weeks, during 
which time she imagined she had committed many crimes, for 
which she was about to be executed in an ignominious manner, 
and that she had occasioned t\ie deaV\i o^ \)£c cVsildcen and hus- 
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arise in which it may not be prudent, calmly and 
without reserve, to endeavour to expose the fallacies 
that have taken possession of the disordered intellect ; 
on the contrary, there is probably a period in the his- 
tory of every case when this course can be pursued 
with considerable advantage, but certainly not by any 
means in the earlier stages of its development. It is 
only in the advanced periods, when all evidence of 
cerebral excitement has passed away, that it can be 
resorted to with advantage, and even then it requires 
much tact and judgment to be beneficially employed. 
It is scarcely necessary for me, I presume, to say that 
nothing should induce any person of the least proper 
feeling to treat with levity or ridicule the failings, ec- 
centricities, or even grosser departures from sound 
reason, that this unfortunate class of patients habitu- 
ally manifest. Looking upon their affliction as a 
mysterious providential dispensation, which it un- 
doubtedly is, to which every descendant of Adam is 
equally liable, the sight of their misfortune ought to 
move the spectators to pity for the sufferings they 
witness, and to gratitude for their own exemption. 

band, whose ghost haunted her. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
continuance of her malady for such a length of time, her husband, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of her physician, paid her a 
visit, and, by judicious conversation about her children, nursery, 
and private afi&irs, succeeded in dissipating her delusions, and 
effecting her sudden and complete recovery. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON THE CURABILITY OF INSANITY. 

Were the question — "Is insanity a curable com- 
plaint ? " to be asked publicly in any ordinary assembly 
of educated persons, no one, I believe, would be found, 
in the present day, to stand up and maintain that it 
is not ; yet I cannot help thinking that while the cura- 
bility of the disorder is thus theoretically admitted, 
the very opposite opinion exercises a practical and an 
injurious influence upon the public mind. What most 
persons seem to believe is, that in a few rare instances, 
where the patient enjoys a vigorous constitution, and 
is placed in favourable circumstances, such a thing as 
recovery may possibly take place, but that any large 
proportion of cases are ever perfectly restored to rea- 
son is more than they can bring themselves to believe. 
Even when recovery does take place, all that they un- 
derstand by the term as applied to convalescents from 
mental derangement, is such an amendment in the 
patient's general condition as admits of his resuming 
his position in society, and discharging, in a sort of 
a way, the duties to which he had previously been ac- 
customed. But even in these cases they discredit the 
idea that the mind ever regains its original vigour after 
the symptoms of insanity have once unmistakably 
iDani/ested themselves. \]iidetii^^\JcL>i}ci^w^i^ftarance 
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of perfectly restored mental health they consider that 
there will always remain some deep-seated traces of 
the deceitful malady they have suffered from, which 
are ready to hetray themselves unexpectedly at any 
moment, and which may be recognised in their pecu- 
liar opinions, their eccentric habits, their weak judg- 
ment, or their uncertain temper. The result of this 
impression is, that a large number of persons think 
themselves perfectly justified in regarding everyone 
who has once had the misfortune to be thus affected 
with a certain degree of distrust, which is too often so 
imperfectly concealed as to be apparent to the indivi- 
dual who is the object of it 

A few months ago a young gentleman of this city 
brought an action against his guardian for false im- 
prisonment, he having been placed in confinement on 
the alleged ground of insanity. At the trial he was, 
as a matter of course, examined, and the manner in 
which he gave his evidence, coupled .with the clear 
intelHgent answers he returned to every question that 
was asked him, left the impression upon the minds of 
the public, not only that he was not insane at the 
moment of the trial, but that he never could have . 
been so. I mention the case simply as an illustration 
of the position I have been laying down, that men are 
apt, from the total absence of the symptoms of insa- 
nity at one time, to draw the startling and unwarrant- 
able conclusion, that they never could have existed 
previously. To justify such an inference in any case, 
it is absolutely necessary to prove that such a thing 
as a really perfect cure of the malady cannot occur. 
If it can, the whole reasoning faW^ to \)ckft ^owxA^ v^ 
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that it is quite possible for a patient to be unmis- 
takably out of his mind at one period of his history, 
and twelve months afterwards to be so perfectly re-> 
stored as to defy the strictest scrutiny to detect the 
least trace of his former illness. 

It is a point of the greatest practical importance 
that the public should thoroughly understand that 
there is nothing in the nature of insanity differing 
from other diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, to prevent the most perfect recovery taking 
place when proper measures are resorted to sufficiently 
early. The experience of every physician who has 
had any extent of intercourse with patients of this, 
dass, will furnish him with numerous instances in 
which recovery has taken place, not only to such an, 
extent as to enable the individual to resume his social 
position for a time, but also to prove that, as far as. 
it was possible to ascertain, it was absolutely perfect, 
and permanent. This is a truth which requires to be 
known both that it may give consolation to the afflicted, 
and that it may stir up the parties immediately con- 
cerned to leave no means unattempted to bring about, 
so desirable a result. For it may be asked, what in- 
ducement can anyone feel to attempt the recovery of 
a friend who happens to have lost his reason, if he 
believes that the issue of such an effort will be ex- 
tremely uncertain, and no more than imperfect at the 
best 7 But let him be persuaded that his perfect res- 
toration to the full enjoyment of all hi^ faculties is 
within reach, and he will consider no sacrifice too 
great to secure so invaluable a blessing. 

It would be easy to establish the truth of the cura- 
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bility of insanity by a reference to the recorded opi- 
nions of medical writers, sufficient both in number 
and in reputation to convince the most sceptical of 
the community ; but the simpler and the most sa- 
tisfactory course, as it appears to me, will be to pre- 
sent a few of the authentic returns which have been 
published by some of our lunatic asylums, because 
they will not only set the matter at rest, but also fur- 
nish the reader with some idea as to the extent to 
which the disease, in the present day, is amenable to 
medical treatment. And here the only difficulty to 
be encountered arises from the mass of available ma- 
terials. Almost any of the ordinary reports of these 
institutions is sufficient for the purpose. I can obvi- 
ously only select a few examples as an illustration of 
the entire : — 

Bichmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin. Return for Jive 

years ending Dec,, 1837* 

Admitted within that period 
Dismissed recovered 

" relieved 

** mirelieved 
Died ... ... 

Remaining in house 

Dr. Mollan's ** Statistical Report,** Dub. Med. Jour,^ vol xiii. 
p. 375. 

In reference to this table, it must be remarked 
that the above number of 266 returned as cured, does 
not adequately represent the entire relative propor- 
tion, because fully one-half of the 73 discharged re- 
lieved were subsequently ascertained to have been 
permanently restored to healths thoogh only partially 
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SO at the time of their leaving the institution; such a 
change heing often the most effective means of per- 
fecting the amendment that previous residence in the 
asylum had brought about, and because a consider- 
able number of the 168 remaining at the date of 
making up the return had been too short a time 
under medical care to have derived much advantage 
from the treatment. Many of the cases admitted, 
also, must from the first have been complicated with 
various concurrent affections, which rendered their 
ultimate recovery almost hopeless. 

District Lunatic Asylums, Ireland. 

1850. 1851. 





Malet. 


Fern. 


Males. 


Fern. 


In asylnma at com- \ 
mencement of year \ 


1314 


1258 


1302 


1259 


Admitted in the year , . . 


451 


431 


443 


457 


Discharged cured 


227 


211 


206 


228 


" improved ... 


36 


56 


41 


61 


" not cured 


17 


10 


35 


21 


" incurable ... 


22 


21 


18 


29 


Died 


161 


139 


144 


94 


Remaining in asylums > 
at close of year > 


1302 


1259 


1301 


1283 


Fiflh General Report of the Inspector 


•*, 1861 



Dr. Duncan, sen.*s, Private Asylum, Famham 
House. — Return of the Admissions and Dis- 
charges for ten years ending January 1, 1853. 









Males. 


Fem. 


Total 


Admitted 


• • • ••• 




78 


46 


124 


Discharged 


cured 




41 


23 


64 


(( 


almost cured 




5 


3 


8 


(( 


relieved 




11 


8 


19 


t( 


not relieved 




7 


4 


11 


Died 


..• ... 




4 


2 


6 


Remaining 


in Asylum ... 




9 


7 


16 



In reference to this table, as well as to that drawn 
up by Dr. MoUan, it is necessary to remark that it 
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does not include any notice of the patients admitted 
previous to the date of the commencement of the 
inquiry who remained in the estahhshment concur- 
rently with those whose cases are embodied in the 
return^ because to have enumerated them would have 
only interfered with the view which it is the writer's 
wish to present to the reader. It is to be taken sub- 
ject to the same observations which have already been 
made relative to the similar table from the Richmond 
Asylum, to which ought further to be added that, as 
both tables contain all the admissions, without re- 
ference to their condition at the time of reception, 
some of which were chronic cases transferred from 
other asylums,* and others, for various reasons, 
justly considered incurable,t it does not with any 
degree of fairness adequately represent the probable 
result of treatment as applied to a similar number of 
recent cases. Still it does give a very favourable 
idea of the power of medicine, when judiciously ap- 
pUed, for the relief of this complaint. 

It is quite true, as may be seen from these tables, 
that the proportion of recoveries in insanity is not by 
any means so great as thatwhich prevails in other acute 
diseases, but two very sufficient reasons can be given 
to account for the difference : first, the fact that the 
proper treatment is not generally resorted to as soon in 
insanity as it is in other diseases, and second, the circum- 
stance that the nature of the brain renders any imper- 
fection in the performance of its functions more serious 
than a similar amount of derangement in other organs. 

* Four cases were thus transferred, one female and three males, 
t One was epileptic, one imbecile from childhood, and several 
others had been repeatedly insane or otherwise 0Tg;am!ce2^'^ Qaa^asfidu 
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No point ia more clearly established Id tlie history 
of insanity than this, that the facility of cure and 
the proportion of recoveries bear a direct ratio to the 
shortness of time that has elapsed trom the origin of 
the complaint to the commencement of the treatment 
If the interval be brief, the probability of cure is 
great ; if protracted, it is, on the contrary, extremely 
uncertain. Let us establish this proposition by a 
few statistic^ proofs : — 

FraiikfoTd jItyAim, Pmtyhama. 
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—Britiih and Fan^ Mtd. fimno, No. TDI. p. 486. 



Average Proportion of Recoveriet at the Betreat, near 
York, Jrom 1796 to 1847. 



First attack ; ainiitted within f 

three months ot com- V 7S 67 

Firat attack; admitted after 1 

three monthB tiad elapsed, 

bat before tweive month* 
Not first attack; utmitted 

witliiQ twelve months af- 



r6-B7 77-89 



4614 4S-18 4fi-71 
68-33 65-4S 62-41 



t timet ■ 14-88 22-80 18-49 
— PqcAoJI Jowndl, voL L p, 406. 
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As it is an extremely difficult thing to ascertain 
exactly the precise period at which the patient's illness 
commenced, so as to calculate the length of time which 
has elapsed previous to his heing placed in an asylum, 
few of the published reports furnish us with tables 
similar to the foregoing. Instead of this, some institu- 
tions furnish us with tables of thelength of time patients 
have resided in the asylum previous to their discharge, 
which enables us to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
efficacy of treatment. I shall just refer to one or two : — 

BlachwalVs Island Asylum, State of New York — Dis- 
charges during 1849. 

Becovd. Impyd. Notlmpvd. 

Had been in the Asylum less) .q^ „. . 

than three months ) 

From three to six months ... 47 10 4 

From six to twelve months ... 23 7 

From one to three years ... 11 6 2 

From three to six years ... 1 3 

— Psychol, Journal^ No. XV. p. 436. 

Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 1832-1837. 

Had been in the Asylum less than three months 134 

From three to six months 54 

From six to twelve months 57 

From one to two years 17 

From two to four years 4 



Total number cured 264 

— Dublin Medical Jowmaly No. XIII. p. 375. 



Dr, Duncan, senjs, Asylum, Famham House. 

lltalet. Fenulee. 



29 11 



Had been in the Asylum less than three ) 
months ... ... ... ... 3 

From three to six months 5 8 

From six to twelve months 8 4 

More than one year 4 



Total cored hi ten years ... 41 2& 
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It is not at all difficult to understand why the effi- 
cacy of treatment should depend upon the prompt- 
ness and energy with which the proper remedies are 
applied. All morbid action in every organ of the 
body must, at its commencement, be a merely func- 
tional afiPection, that is to say, it must be entirely 
independent of any structural alteration in the organi- 
sation of the part ; afterwards, when it has lasted for 
a certain period, secretions are effused which clog the 
vessels, and embarrass still farther their natural actions. 
If the treatment be commenced before any change in 
the minute structures has taken place, it is quite ob- 
vious that the difficulty of restoring the parts to 
their healthy condition must be considerably less, 
and must occupy a shorter time than if it be delayed 
to a later period. And when organic alterations have 
once actually occurred, the hope we have of being able 
to remove them completely depends upon the degree 
of consolidation hat thas been allowed to take place, 
and this again depends, for the most part, upon the 
interval that has elapsed from the commencement of 
the diseased action. 

Now, if this be true, as a general rule, in all forms 
of disease, it cannot be a matter of surprise that it 
should be especially true in cases of insanity, because 
the brain is so delicate an organ, and is placed in 
such a peculiar position (being enveloped in a bony 
case of unalterable capacity), that an amount of struc- 
tural alteration, which would be productive of no ap- 
preciable inconvenience in any other part of the body, 
is in it fraught with the most serious results. We 
do not, it is true, know ^leci^ely the mode in which 
these organic changes operate to \m^«a \V& ^^^vsws^ 
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as an instrument of thought, but we are perfectly cer- 
tain that they have this effect. Hence it becomes a 
matter of paramount importance in every case of in- 
sanity to have the necessary treatment commenced at 
once. The loss of a very short time may make all 
the difference to the patient^ whether he is to recover 
at all or not — and if he recovers, whether his recovery 
is to be perfect, or only partial. But here comes the 
practical difficulty in the way of carrying out this 
principle. In ordinary disease, every man acts for 
himself. His reason being but seldom disturbed, he 
judges, as he is quite competent to judge, of the ne- 
cessity of having medical advice for the removal of 
his ailment, and both the sense of what is due to his 
own health, and the painful sensations under which he 
suffers, urge him to adopt the necessary precautions 
for his safety. But in insanity the case is altogether 
different ; then the mind itself is involved in the dis- 
order, and consequently the patient is not in a condi- 
tion to form a correct opinion as to his real state. His 
thoughts, his feelings are perverted ; and the longer 
his malady lasts, the less capable does he become of 
estimating his condition. Hence it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will, unless in very rare cases, take the 
necessary steps himself for his proper treatment. If 
anything is done for his benefit, it must obviously 
be the result of the kind interference of his friends ; 
and this evidently cannot be effected on the moment 
of his first morbid change. It is only when his con- 
duct has become sufficiently marked to attract general 
attention, that they become aware of his real state ; 
and this may not happen until acoii<s^dL<&Tii^^\£iX^^^ 
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of time has elapsed. Even when the change which 
has taken place in his mental condition becomes toler- 
ably well known, it may not happen to fisdl under the 
notice of those who may be considered as the fittest 
persons to take the initiative in a proceeding of this 
kind, and until they step forward, other friends will 
be slow to interfere. Is it any wonder, then, under 
these circumstances, which may be considered as the 
natural course of events, that so many cases of the 
disease baffle the best-directed efforts of medical skill, 
and that the cure of those who do recover should be 
so often incomplete ? 

Under favourable circumstances, a very trifiing 
amount of treatment will sometimes be sufficient to 
remove every trace of the disorder, if it be promptly 
resorted to, whereas, as has just been remarked, if 
the same case were allowed to go on unchecked for any 
time, no means, perhaps, would succeed in removing 
it. I could menticm many instances in support of 
this assertion, but the following case made a deep im- 
pression on me at the time of its occurrence. A lady 
requested me to visit a servant who had lived in her 
service for some time, but whom she was obliged to 
discharge shortly before on the supervention of symp- 
toms of insanity. The object she had in asking me 
to see her, was to get the necessary certificate filled 
up for her admission into the Richmond Lunatic Asy- 
lum. I found the woman in an humble lodging, 
melancholy, silent, and disposed to commit suicide ; 
she refused her food, and passed her nights without 
sleep. No cause could be assigned for the occurrence 
of the attack. Her condition was too plain to leave 
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any doubt upon my mind as to the propriety of sign- 
ing the certificate. But as I was leaving the place, the 
people of the room, who were greatly distressed at 
her condition, and who felt a painful responsibility in 
taking care of her, asked me could I not do something 
for her in the meanwhile, as her admission into the 
asylum was not likely to be effected very soon. I 
said that I could certainly order her some medicine ; 
but placed as she was in such unfavourable circum- 
stances for getting her to take it or do what was ne- 
cessary, I did not anticipate much benefit from doing 
so. Suffice it to say, her kind mistress had the pre- 
scription made up at her apothecary's, and before a 
vacancy could be secured at the asylum, this poor 
woman was restored to perfect health* 

While, however, the probability of cure bears a 
direct ratio to the shortness of time that has been 
allowed to elapse before the requisite measures are 
resorted to, it must never be forgotten that recoveries 
have frequently taken place after the disease has 
lasted for a very long period. Instances are given 
by many writers where unexpected recoveries have 
been met with, under the most unpromising circum- 
stances. In the fourth report of the Devon Lunatic 
Asylum (1 850), an account is given of the recovery 
of a female, aged thirty-six, who had been in a state of 
maniacal excitement for twenty years. Her recovery 
was gradual, and extended over more than a year. 
At the date of the report she had been well five 
months, and there was every probability of her re- 
maining permanently so. In the report of the New 
Jersey State Asylum for 1849« are given the particu- 
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lars of two unexpected recoveries — one, that of a 
female who had heen ill for more than eighteen years ; 
and the other, that of a man ill for more than six. 
In the report of the New York State Asylum for 
1850, is given the case of a man who had been insane 
for upwards of six years, and who was for a long time 
considered demented and incurable. He would stand 
for hours in strange positions, apparently without 
thought or feeling. Gradually he began to pay at- 
tention to things around him, and to take exercise. 
He resumed his trade, that of a tailor, and at length 
acquired his former dexterity and skill. 

I have myself known several instances of this kind. 

Mr. R. T , after having been ill for a number of 

years, and labouring under high maniacal excitement, 
gradually became calmer, so as to associate with the 
convalescent patients of the asylum where he was 
confined. With the view of giving him employment, 
be was asked to assist in the arrangement of a large 
collection of books that was then being fitted up in a 
library that had been newly built. He became inte- 
rested in the work, and proceeded, at his own sug- 
gestion, to make out a catalogue, in which he dis- 
played much ingenuity and skill. During this time 
the symptoms of his malady gradually disappeared : 
he was then permitted to amuse himself in taking 
the supervision of a number of workmen employed in 
building an addition to the house, and the excitement 
of his mental faculties which was the result of this 
exertion ended in his ultimate recovery. It may be 
bid down as a general principle, that whenever a 
t loiiatie. can be got to engage in any employment 
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which excites his interest^ and produces a feeling of 
pleasure in his mind, he is in a fair way to his resto- 
ration to reason. But the dif&culty which physiciauH 
Uboor under, when patients are so far recovered an 
to be capable of being thus employed, is to find out 
such an occupation as will be a sufHcient excrcitie to 
their debihtated powers, and yet suitable to their 
peculiar tastes and feelings. This difHculty is parti- 
cularly embarrassing in the management of patieiitb 
in the higher grades of society, many of whom, iruin 
their previous position, have not been accustomed to 
exert themselves in any way that required labour of 
either body or mind. 

Another gentleman, Mr. W , had been threp 

or four years labouring under lypemauia, or tliat 
form of insanity which is associated with grief, and 
from the length of time it contiuued, notwithstanding 
the treatment adopted, appeared to be almost ho|)e- 
lessly incurable. He fancied himself to have been 
. the cause of all the misery which he saw around him, 
and especially of the detention of the other inmates 
in the asylum. He was always whinging, and 
begged to be taken out to be punished for his ima- 
ginary crimes, that the rest of the patients might be 
set at Uberty. He was a complete picture of misery. 
After this interval, however, a gradual change became 
perceptible. He talked less in the strain lie had pre- 
viously done, took exercise more freely, assumed a 
more cheerful air, began to associate with the conva- 
lescents, and finally left the establishment perfectly 
well. 

Another gentleman, Mr. , who had been two 
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or three times ill on former occasions, and in whom 
the complaint appeared to have a constitutional 
origin, was again attacked when rather advanced in 
years. He was then lahonring under considerable 
depression. He had given up an appointment which 
he held with great credit to himself, and which he 
valued more for the honour of the office than for any 
emolument he derived from it. He was silent and 
abstracted, taking very httle notice of surrounding 
objects, but being engaged in his own thoughts, and 
speaking earnestly to himself in low ejaculations. 
He was, besides, given to lie in bed the greater part 
of the day, and to make no physical exertion that he 
could avoid. In this state he remained for about 
three years. At the end of that time his father, an 
old man of eighty or ninety years of age, died, and 
fears were entertained that if the news of this event 
were injudiciously communicated to him, the issue 
might be very serious. Great care was consequently 
employed in breaking to him the melancholy tidings. 
But though at first considerably affected, the result 
was entirely different from what had been anticipated. 
He began to rouse himself from his lethargy ; took 
an interest in things previously disregarded; then 
began to inquire after the state of his affairs, and 
finally recovered the degree of mental vigour he had 
previously possessed. 

Other cases might be mentioned, but these are suffi- 
cient to show that no matter how long a case may 
have lasted, it ought never to be abandoned as beyond 
the reach of hope, unless that it has passed into the 
very last stage of fatuity. 
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Independently of the injury that is likely to be 
produced by the prevalence of the erroneous ideas 
thronghoQt society I have been endeavouring to set 
aside, by making persons less anxious than they 
otherwise would be to take immediate steps for the 
proper treatment of their insane friends, there are 
other modes in which they may be productive of 
social evils to which it may not be improper to advert. 

In the first place, they are calculated to prevent con- 
valescents being placed in favourable circumstances 
for the re-establishment of their health. When a 
young man is so far recovered as to be able, to a cer- 
tain extent, to mix again in society, the reception he 
meets with must obviously exercise a very important 
influence upon his mind. If it be cordial, he is ma- 
terially encouraged ; if, on the contrary, it is cold and 
suspicious, he is in a corresponding degree depressed. 
Trifling as the circumstance may appear to others, it 
is not so to him ; his feelings are rendered sensitive 
by the consciousness of his past history, and he re- 
gards every appearance of distrust with a keenness of 
sensibility to which there is no parallel in men of 
stronger minds. He must have but little penetration 
not to discover any conduct of this kind, if it be 
pursued towards him ; and if he discover it, he cannot 
help feeling it with peculiar acuteness. When a 
man's company is shunned for any impropriety he 
has committed, the nature of the circumstance in some 
measure serves to lessen the impression it produces. 
He feeb that he has merited it — besides which, the 
moral frame of mind that is associated with the com- 
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mission of evil is seldom particularly sensitive to pub- 
lic censure. But the consciousness of innocence^ 
when it exists, poisons the arrow that we feel rankling 
within us. If a man offend inadvertently — if appear- 
ances proclaim him to be guilty of a crime he has not 
committed — if he is afflicted with a disease he has not 
brought upon himself by his indiscretions, any of these 
things will often give more pain to a sensitive mind 
than the just punishment of his misconduct will do to 
an offender. Bearing this in mind, it must be ob- 
vious that it is a matter of the greatest moment, when 
a patient wakens up to the full consciousness of his 
situation, to receive from his friends, on his return to 
society, that sympathy and consideration that his pe- 
culiar condition so emphatically requires. How un- 
certain will the continuance of his mental health be 
unless he is able to procure some suitable employment 
to occupy his mind. Idleness is destructive to every 
one, but much more so to those who have had their 
intellects disturbed, and who require occupation to 
prevent their attention turning in upon themselves 
and gnawing at their vitals. It may not be easy to 
procure for him exactly the kind and degree of em- 
ployment that is suited to his taste and abilities, but 
no effort should be left untried to secure so impor- 
tant a result. When this cannot be attained — when 
either the individual himself is indisposed for exer- 
tion, or when the avenues to employment are rudely 
shut against him, it is not difficult to foresee what 
must be the result. Physical causes may have dis- 
turbed his mind originally, but the mental impres- 
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sions that such a state will produce will react upon 
the organisation, and a relapse will sooner or later 
follow. 

It is not, of course, to be supposed, neither indeed 
is it to be desired, that strangers will, without consi- 
deration or inquiry, receive into their employment any 
one who has just been discharged from a lunatic asy- 
lum as convalescent ; all that is contended for is, that 
whenever proper proof can be furnished of his having 
actually recovered, no unnecessary and no permanent 
difficulty should be raised against his receiving any 
kind of employment that there is reason to think him 
fitted for. 

A similar observation requires to be made in refe- 
rence to contracting matrimony with a person who 
has once been insane. A strong and not unreason- 
able feeling prevails against the propriety of such a 
connexion ; and certainly, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no person who has a proper regard to his 
own future happiness will lightly enter into it. But 
cases may, and do, occasionally arise where no reason- 
able apprehension of unpleasant consequences need be 
entertained, and where it would be the greatest cruelty 
to enforce this prudential rule too strictly. Heredi- 
tary predispositon to the complaint ought in all cases 
to be regarded as a great bar to matrimonial alliance, 
and thb not only where the person has once laboured 
under an attack of the disease, but also where no such 
occurrence has taken place, when the constitutional 
tendency is strongly marked. Whenever this exists, 
it becomes a crime in the party thus affected to enter 
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into the marriage state, at least without distinct notice 
to the other contracting party ; and it is the height 
of folly in the latter to prosecute it after being made 
acquainted with the circumstance. It not only com- 
promises their own happiness for life, but it is almost 
sure to entail upon their offspring one of the most 
fearful afflictions which a human being has to con- 
tend with. But if it can be shown that the develop- 
ment of the disease, in any particular instance, was 
the result of purely accidental causes — that there was 
no constitutional taint in the family — that the disease 
assumed a healthy character, was of short duration, 
and that the patient has remained perfectly free from 
every symptom of the complaint for a sufficiently long 
period to test the reality and permanence of his re-* 
covery, then I think it is not unreasonable to say that 
the marriage can be entered into with perfect propriety 
on both sides. It cannot, however, be denied that 
even under the favourable circumstances supposed, 
the experiment is attended with considerable risk. 
Such a new train of emotions is excited by the altered 
state into which marriage introduces them, that it 
cannot be a matter of surprise if it should prove too 
much for a mind not naturally strong. While a well- 
assorted union is perhaps the best preservative that 
can be devised againt a relapse, an ill-assorted one 
must be the most likely means to precipitate its oc- 
currence. One fact clearly established by the statis- 
tical records of lunatic asylums is, that fewer persons 
become insane who have entered into the marriage 
relation than of those who remain single. I may add 
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that I haye known more than one instance in which 
persons who had previously heen insane have married 
without the least unpleasantness resulting ; hut then 
they took place under circumstances which left no 
douht upon the mind that the attack was entirely the 
result of accidental causes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE CONFINEMENT OF THE INSANE. 

The ideas of insanity and of confinement are so 
closely and so commonly associated in most men's 
minds, that there are not a few persons who believe 
that to pronounce anyone to be a lunatic is equiva- 
lent to condemning him to perpetual imprisonment 
in a lunatic asylum. This is a non sequitur of the 
most startling description. Many persons really in- 
sane are yet capable of fulfilling all the relative duties 
of life in an irreproachable manner ; and to exclude 
them from society on account of their harmless ec- 
centricities or speculative notions would be both cruel 
and unjust. A judge* in the West Indies imagined 
he viras a turtle, yet this ridiculous idea in no way 
interfered with the discharge of his judicial functions, 
which were performed as regularly and as well as 
those of any of his learned colleagues. A Mr. Green- 
wood,'!' in London, a barrister, followed his profession 
and enjoyed extensive practice while labouring under 
the delusion that an afiPectionate brother had delibe- 
rately administered poison to him. I have myself 
known more than one case of servants, when actually 
deranged, living in several families, and fulfilling their 

• Psych, Jour, No. X. p. 279. 
t Ibid, No. XV. p. 455. 
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appointed duties with satisfaction to their employers. 
Indeed, in one instance, the infirmity which might be 
thought sufficient to disqualify him for the situation 
was the greatest advantage, because it separated him . 
completely from his companions, made him exclu- 
sively devoted to his business, and rendered him a 
steady and attentive servant. 

Many persons who are not capable of discharging all 
the duties of their social position, or even of incurring 
any of its ordinary responsibilities, are yet perfectly 
capable of mixing in the world, and of residing with 
their families, without the slightest injury to them- 
selves or others. To shut them up within the narrow 
limits of the most extensive and best-regulated asylum 
in existence would confer no benefit on the commu- 
nity, while it would inflict a grievous injury upon 
them. Personal liberty is so great a blessing that 
nothing but the most obvious and unavoidable neces- 
sity can justify the attempt to abridge its unrestricted 
enjoyment. 

Three circumstances only will warrant the confine- 
ment of a lunatic in an asylum : first, his inability to 
take proper care of himself if left at large ; second, 
the injury that would be likely to result to the public 
from the dangerous character of his complaint ; and 
third, the necessity of the measure to promote his 
restoration to health. When none of these things 
can be proved to render it imperative, he ought cer- 
tainly to be left in the undisturbed possession of 
what is as much his undoubted birthright as it is 
of any other member of the community. 

The first of these cases is sufficiently apparent. A 
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man who is incapable of using his liberty for his own 
advantage is clearly not in a position to be left in 
possession of it. It ceases to be a blessing as soon 
• as it is perverted to his injury. Perhaps it may be 
said that this principle, if admitted, would shut out 
multitudes of men in the full possession of their 
senses from the same privilege, because the use they 
make of their freedom is clearly not for their own 
benefit. But the two cases are widely different : the 
one class of persons being incapacitated by natural 
causes from the right exercise of their reason, while 
the other have no such excuse to plead. Hence, 
while criminality attaches to the one party, the other 
is exempt from blame ; and as the restraints of 
law which are properly suited to those in the en- 
joyment of their senses are inapplicable to the poor 
lunatic, it is only an act of kindness to place him in 
a position where that care will be taken of him by 
others which he is not able to bestow upon himself. 

The second case is no less clear than the first. No 
member of society would be safe were dangerous 
lunatics permitted to go at large. Very frequently 
the delusions under which they labour affect persons 
who are total strangers to them, who have had no 
intercourse with them up to the fatal explosion of 
their frenzy, and who, being ignorant of the danger 
which threatens them, can take no measures of pre- 
caution to guard against or avoid it. We have ex- 
cellent examples of this fact in the death of Mr. 
Sneyd, of this city, and of Mr. Drummond, in Lon- 
don, both of whom perished by the hand of an insane 
stranger, of whose very existence they were ignorant 
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before the fatal shot was fired. Even when no de- 
liberate design has been formed against a particular 
person^ much danger may arise from individuals 
liable to sudden and ungovernable fits of passion 
being allowed to go about, so sudden and so unac- 
countable at times are the causes that will bring on 
a paroxysm. Cases of this kind are sufficiently pro- 
vided for by act of parliament ; nor is there anything 
in the restriction thus imposed inconsistent with 
sound reason. The possession of individual rights 
presupposes that they will be exercised in a manner 
compatible with the well-being of the rest of the com- 
munity ; otherwise the abstract right of the indivi- 
dual must be made to yield to the welfare of the 
many. Thus it is the undoubted right of every man 
in these countries to pursue whatever avocation his 
taste and talents may lead him to prefer ; yet there 
are many useful employments the practice of which 
has been limited or altogether forbidden, from regard 
to the health or welfare of the public. In the same 
way, every man has an undoubted right to the undis- 
turbed possession of his property, so long as the en- 
joyment of that right is not inconsistent with the 
enjoyment of the rights of others ; but if the purposes 
of the community require the surrender of that right, 
the State will step in, and, through the medium of 
an act of parliament, will seize upon that property, in 
total disregard to the inclinations of the owner, and ap- 
propriate it to the construction of a railway, canal, or 
any other public work they think necessary. Pre- 
cisely on the same principles, personal liberty is liable 
to be suspended when the full enjoyment of the ab- 
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stract right is inconsistent with the safety and happi- 
ness of society at large. 

So far as the two foregoing cases are concerned, 
public opinion perfectly coincides with the soundest 
views of practical science ; but here, unfortunately, 
the agreement terminates. The idea is entertained, and 
publicly avowed, that nothing but the necessities al- 
ready enumerated can justify the placing a lunatic in 
confinement. Lord Chief Baron Pollock, in the cele- 
brated case, Nottidge v, Ripley, in his charge to the 
jury, laid it down as a maxim that none but dange- 
rous lunatics ought to be confined ; * and in an article 
in the Quarterly Review, treating upon this subject, 
it is statedf — ** It ought to be made punishable by a 
heavy fine and imprisonment to deprive a man of his 
liberty for any cause except mischievousness to others 
and himself, and the parties who commit such out- 
rages ought to be prosecuted at the public expense." 
And further, the same writer, in speaking of the me- 
dical certificates which form the basis of the proceed- 
ings connected with placing a patient in a lunatic 
asylum, repeats the same sentiment. He says — 
" The first object of reform in the laws of lunacy 
ought to be the certificate by which the patient is 
confined. The question of unsoundness had better 
not form a part; it will only bewilder the writer's 
understanding with a task of which he is incapable, 
and unfit him to perform the practical duty of 
which he is capable. Let him be called upon to say 

• Pstfchological Journal, No. XIX. p. 339. 
t Quarterly Beview, No. XLII. p. 374. 
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simply whether the patient has heen, and continues to 
be mUchievotis to others and himself, so as to re- 
quire confinement and the care of keepers ; and this 
must be ascertained by a direct inquiry into his past 
and present conduct." 

Now, in opposition to the expressed opinions of 
such high authorities, I must maintain that the third 
case I have enumerated commends itself still more 
forcibly to the approbation of every man of unbiassed 
judgment. While confinement for the purpose of 
endeavouring to procure the restoration of the patient 
to health is equally legitimate with either of the other 
two purposes, it is infinitely more important. To pro- 
vide for the consequences of disease is the clear duty of 
our common humanity, but the endeavour to remove 
the disease itself upon which those consequences de- 
pend, is surely deserving of even a higher place among 
the social virtues. Hence, although the state of a 
patient is such as not to require confinement for his 
own safety or that of others, it may become a proper 
measure from a special regard to the prospect of his 
recovery. The possession of an unimpaired under- 
standing is of such paramount importance to every- 
one, that there are few persons, if any, who would not 
willingly submit to lose their liberty for the recovery 
of this inestimable blessing, should they ever be 
placed in circumstances to require the sacrifice. But, 
as has already been observed, the same circumstances 
which render such a step necessary, incapacitate the 
individual, at the moment, from forming a right judg- 
ment as to its necessity ; and this it is which consti- 
tutes the difficulty of the entire proceeding. Inordi- 
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nary disease, when a medical man confines bis patient 
to the house or orders him to bed, be does so with his 
own consent, and it is not yery difficult to convince 
him of the propriety of the measure ; but in insanity, 
generally speaking, the patient is neither conscious of 
his condition, nor capable of being made so. Not 
feeling himself ill, he resists, in the most determined 
manner, every attempt to restrain his actions, nor 
will he do a single thing that would seem to give a 
colour to the insinuation that is thrown out as to his 
state; and hence it becomes almost impossible, so 
long as be is left at liberty, to get him to take me- 
dicine, to submit to a regulated diet, or resort to any 
other course of action that may be thought necessary 
for the removal of his malady. This is a condition 
when the medical attendant is evidently to be guided 
iu his decision by the patient's own choice, not at the 
moment when bis judgment is obscured by the effects 
of his disease, but by what it would most probably 
be when that pressure has been removed, and he is 
left in the full exercise of all bis capacities of thought 
and feeling : and the universal verdict of all rational 
men is, that under any circumstances the temporary 
loss of liberty is an evil greatly to be preferred to the 
permanent loss of reason. 

There are two aspects under which this question 
may be considered — its necessity and its expediency. 
That there are cases in which confinement is not ab- 
solutely necessary for the recovery of reason, is ad- 
mitted by every intelligent physician. I have recently 
had under my care a young lady who was for some 
time in a state of the greatest misery. She felt all 
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the horrors which spring from the consciousness of 
departing reason ; she was unable to sleep, to control 
her thoughts, or to follow any occupation. The most 
distressing ideas filled her mind, which she was notable 
either to avert or to control ; yet after about six weeks* 
appropriate treatment, she recovered perfectly. The 
sense of her condition, and her amenability to all the 
treatment that was directed for her benefit, enabled 
me to accomplish, in her case, what cannot often be 
done in other instances. At this moment I have 
another patient under my charge in which I hope to 
be able to succeed by similar means, without resort- 
ing to the alternative of placing her in an asylum. 
But such cases form, in general, the exception to the 
rule, the peculiar nature of the malady almost always 
forming an insuperable barrier to the effective applica- 
tion of the requisite medical treatment ; and when 
matters arrive at such a crisis that the physician in 
attendance has only a choice between abandoning the 
disease to itself or placing the patient in a suitable 
asylum, no one of any proper feeling, I think, can 
hesitate to decide which is the right course to be 
adopted. To leave the disease to nature is almost 
certain to be followed by the most deplorable re- 
sults. Generally speaking, the malady progresses 
from one degree of insanity to another, till it ends in 
complete dementia. The best that can be expected 
is, that the case may remain stationary, exhibiting for 
life the unmistakable evidence of a disordered intel- 
lect. Very rarely, indeed, do we find, under such cir- 
cumstances, that reason is restored to its original 
healthy condition. When such a result has occurred, it 
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has been due to accidental causes, such as the limited 
and slight nature of the attack, or the unusually favour- 
able circumstances in ^hich the patient happened to 
be placed. The rarity of such cases, however, is a 
strong and sufficient reason why we should not trust to 
the spontaneous efforts of nature alone to effect a cure. 
Everything we know of the disease, both theoretically 
and practically, teaches us to conclude that the prompt- 
est and most decided measures are absolutely necessary 
to preserve the integrity of the organ of thought from 
those molecular alterations which permanently im- 
pair its efficiency ;* and hence, if the proper treat- 
ment cannot otherwise be carried into effect, no he- 
sitation ought to be felt about resorting to the 
unpleasant alternative of placing the patient in a 
suitable asylum. 

But even when not absolutely necessary, the mea- 
sure may still be expedient. I speak not now as to 
the possibility of proper attendance being secured at 
a smaller cost in an asylum than it can often beat home, 
nor yet of the inconvenience that sometimes arises 
from having the domestic economy disturbed by the 
attempt to have the requisite treatment carried on 
where no proper facility exists for its prosecution. 
These are points often of great importance in them- 
selves, when the question comes to be practically con- 



* " One inference to be drawn from the statistics of insanity is, 
that a large portion of those individuals who are withheld from an 
asylom during the early period of the disease, become the subjects 
of chronic insanity.** — *' Eighth Report of the Dorsetshire Asylum,** 
^pioted in Psychological Journal^ No. IX p. 81. 
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sidered ; bat they are beside the object I am anxious 
to bring before the reader — and that is, the bearing 
that a home residence has upon the patient himself, 
and the prospect of his recovery. Upon this point the 
most experienced physicians, without exception, give 
it as their opinion, that to leave a patient in his own 
residence exercises a most injurious influence upon 
the progress of his malady, interfering with the effi- 
cacy of treatment, and retarding, if not preventing, 
recovery. When speaking of the curability of the 
complaint, I have quoted some passages to prove the 
importance of having the patient placed among total 
strangers ; and Dr. Willis, who was selected to un- 
dertake the management of Geoge the Third, during 
his melancholy illness, was so deeply impressed with 
this idea, that he not only changed the attendants 
who were placed around the King's person, but even 
the furniture of the apartment he occupied, so as to 
break the association of ideas, and to lay the foun- 
dation for a difi^erent train of thoughts in the royal 
mind. 

Nor ought a step of this kind to be considered an 
unreasonable or unnecessary one. When we remem- 
ber the perfect liberty most persons enjoy at home, 
as to their eating and drinking, the hours they keep, 
the companions they associate with, the books they 
read, the pursuits they follow, &c., it must be obvious 
that such a place is extremely unsuited for the treat- 
ment of a complaint in which all these things, trifling 
as they appear, are of great importance. But the 
circumstance that, of all others, exercises an injurious 
influence upon the progress of a case thus situated, is 
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the relative position that he naturally occupies towards 
the persons around him. Accustomed to command 
and to obtain from his servants an immediate com- 
pliance with his wishes, he is not prepared to submit 
to a system of restraint which clothes others with that 
authority he has hitherto wielded himself, and which 
curbs his inclinations and movements at every moment 
of his waking consciousness. How, it may be asked, 
are the orders of the physician to be enforced, when 
the person who is employed for the purpose of seeing 
them carried into efiPect is necessarily placed under 
the disadvantages of such a position ? Of all kinds of 
control, that which the human mind is least disposed 
to brook, is that which is administered by those who 
do not carry the respect of those who are obliged to 
submit to it. The copsequence is that a constant 
struggle is set up between the parties, which cannot 
fail to be injurious to the patient so long as it is main- 
tained. His mind is kept in a state of perpetual ex- 
citement, at the very moment when it requires the 
most perfect rest. But when he is removed to another 
place — when he is subjected to the control of an 
authority which he can recognise and respect — when 
he is surrounded by strangers whom he has not been 
accustomed to command, the whole scene is altered; 
new emotions are excited, new thoughts suggest them- 
selves to his imagination ; and when the first feelings 
of disappointment and annoyance have passed away, 
he very generally settles down into a state of calm 
and quiet resignation. When this is the case — ^when 
the struggle which kept up excitement before has 
terminated, the mind begins to enjoy what is pre- 
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eminently necessary for its recovery, an interval of un- 
interrupted repose. Hence a well-regulated asylum 
is not only a valuable auxiliary to the medical treat- 
ment properly so called, enabling us to apply various 
remedies which could not otherwise be had recourse 
to with any hope of success, but it is, at the same 
time, to adopt the language of Esquirol, itself an in- 
strument of cure, and a therapeutic agent of the 
greatest value in the hands of those physicians who 
know how to apply it properly. 

We have now to consider some of those objections 
which are commonlv made to the confinement of a 
patient in a lunatic asylum. The first I shall allude 
to is the exposure which such a step necessarily occa« 
sions. This is most strongly felt in the case of females, 
particularly among the higher classes of society, and 
every effort will be made, in the first instance, to have 
the patient treated domestically before their friends 
will consent to her removal. It is only when every 
other method has failed that this alternative is had re- 
course to. Everyone will feel that this is extremely 
proper when the recovery of the patient is not jeo- 
pardised by the delay. But the moments at the com- 
mencement of the malady are too precious to be 
allowed to pass unimproved ; and if a suitable plan of 
treatment cannot be effectively carried out at home, 
no unnecessary time should be lost in the experiment, 
But to return to the objection. It is quite true that 
the patient's real name, age, &c., must be transmitted 
immediately on admission to the inspectors of lunatic 
asylums, and that so far a degree of exposure is 
incurred in the outset, which may be avoided when 
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the treatment is pursued at home. But everyone 
will see that public functionaries, immediately re- 
sponsible to Government for the proper discharge of 
their duties, and liable to dismissal for any impro- 
priety of conduct, are not likely to divulge a secret 
of this kind, the knowledge of which has been ob- 
tained through their official position, and which has 
been entrusted to their keeping as a sacred deposit, 
which they are to preserve for the protection of the 
individual himself, and for the benefit of society at 
large. But while there is this advantage in treating 
an insane patient either at home or in a private lodg- 
ing over a public establishment, I believe that greater 
privacy may really be obtained in the latter than either 
of the two former. This may seem a startling state- 
ment, but I believe it is, nevertheless, true. If the 
patient is kept at home, how is it possible to prevent 
his condition being known to the servants, and becom- 
ing the subject of conversation among their gossiping 
acquaintances ? There is so much strangeness, in 
general, in the language and actions of the insane, that 
it cannot be matter of surprise if servants who have 
not been accustomed to such conduct should be struck 
with their peculiarities, and should make them the 
subject of remark. And the very means that most 
persons "would adopt to restrain such observations, 
are the most likely to produce them. To place the 
patient in seclusion in some unfrequented part of the 
house, to prohibit intercourse with him, is the very 
way to stimulate curiosity, and to give a zest to the 
undercurrent of conversation. Nothing travels more 
quickly than a secret, ani \\i^ ixi^«Ut^ tkat must ne- 
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cessarily be practised in every attempt at concealment 
is almost sure to defeat its own object. Then again, 
how are the friends who are in the habit of visiting at 
the house to be kept in ignorance of what has hap- 
pened? The age at which these attacks occur is 
precisely that in which absence from the drawing- 
room will provoke observation. If the patient, how- 
ever, should be sent away to a private lodging, 
while all the disadvantages of separation from home 
that attend removal to an asylum are incurred, the 
design of concealment will not be promoted. In ad- 
dition to the dii^culties in the way of effecting this 
object already mentioned, there is another to be men- 
tioned, which is this, that the parties who take lodg- 
ers of this description have a direct interest after- 
wards, in a quiet way to be sure, in publishing the 
names of the individuals who have been residing with 
them. Depending for support upon the character 
they acquire for kindness, steadiness, and tact, they 
are obliged to resort to expedients of this kind to 
procure fresh employment. Anonymous recommen- 
dations and references would be useless, as they would 
carry no weight, and therefore they are naturally led 
to mention names which it is the interest and wish of 
the parties themselves to have concealed. The case, 
however, is different with the proprietor of an ordinary 
asylum. Being publicly known, he is not obliged to re- 
sort to individual references for the endorsement of his 
character, and the frequency of such an event as the 
admission of a new patient must operate to prevent the 
circumstance making as deep an impression upon the 
minds of the attendants as it otheim^^ \«o\i\!^^^« ^xv 
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particular cases the name of the patient is concealed 
bj the adoption of the Christian name simply, or by 
the substitution of a different and conventional one. 
Further, the familiarity that habitual residence among 
the insane produces with their habits and peculiarities, 
leads the attendants to look upon those of any indi- 
Tidual patient with little curiosity and with no sur- 
prise. Hence they are less likely to make them the 
subject of conversation among strangers than they 
would otherwise be, even if their opportunities of 
speaking of them were greater than they are. But 
the confinement to the precincts of the institution 
that is the necessary condition of their employment, 
gives them few opportunities of indulging this pro- 
pensity if it should exist. Front all these circum- 
stances I believe it will be found that there is less 
reason to apprehend the disclosure of a patient's name 
or infirmities from the attendants of a regular asylum 
than from the servants of a private family. And I 
have known several instances that establish this very 
satisfactorily. In one case a young lady recovered so 
rapidly after her admission that some of her own re- 
lations were ignorant of her having been ill at all, 
and thought she had merely paid a visit to some 
friends in the country. In others, two members of 
the same family have been in confinement at the same 
time, and yet did not discover their proximity; and in 
others again, though their residence was protracted 
for several years, their real name was unknown to the 
attendants immediately in charge of them. 

A second objection to removing a patient to an 
asylum is, that it is a reproach for a family to have it 
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said that any connexion of theirs was ever placed in 
one. This feeling undoubtedly exists, and with some 
persons is carried to an unwarrantable height. I have 
known it in one instance to have been the cause of a 
patient's removal, when he had but a few days to Uve, 
to prevent its being said afterwards that he had died 
in such a place. Now, in reply to this objection it 
may be said that if there be a reproach at all in the 
matter, it consists not in being in an institution of the 
kind, but in being in a state that would justify his 
being placed there. The condition is the same, no 
matter where the individual happens to be placed ; 
but it is decidedly an error to suppose that there is 
any real ground for considering insanity as a reproach. 
An affliction it is, undoubtedly, and often an affliction 
of the very deepest kind ; but considered abstractedly 
it impUes, as I have already seen asked, no more the 
idea of personal or hereditary delinquency than con- 
sumption or any other form of physical suffering. In 
some cases, no doubt, its origin may be traced to irre- 
gularities of life on the part of the individual attacked, 
which imply more orless criminahty of conduct ; but 
this is by no means true of all cases of the disease, 
nor even of the majority. And precisely the same 
thing holds good of consumption and other complaints. 
Many of the most distressing examples of insanity 
occur among persons who have been distinguished in 
the earlier parts of their lives for the purity of their 
minds, the amiability of their disposition, the pro- 
priety of their conduct, and the dehcacy of their moral 
feelings. When a mysterious dispensation of Divine 
Providence visits them with the loss oi i^AaKyck^ ^:»x^ 
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the trial be regarded with any correctness of speech 
as a reproach ? The whole error of such an opinion 
is to be traced to a long existing, but false view of the 
nature of the disease, and perhaps also of the general 
tenor of the Divine dealings with the human race. 

A third objection is, that to place a patient in an 
asylum where he will be compelled to live with a large 
number of other patients, is not only to condemn him 
to a most horrible doom, but to take the most effec- 
tive means to retard or prevent his recovery. This 
objection has been publicly made more than once. 
Were there any truth in the idea on which it rests, 
no such thing as a recovery could take place within 
the walls of these establishments. Nay, more ; the 
very attendants themselves should become infected 
with the disease, passing, as they do, so great a part 
of their lives in so monotonous an employment. But 
neither of these statements is correct. We have no 
means of comparing the number of recoveries that 
take place among patients treated in private, and in 
asylums, because the statistics of the former class, 
from the very nature of the subject, cannot be collected. 
But from the tables which have been given in the last 
chapter, as well as from other sources, we know that 
a very large number of recoveries do take place in 
asylums, and that every day, as improvements are 
introduced into them, the number is increasing. In- 
stances, I may assert, with confidence, are rare of 
any one engaged as an attendant upon the insane be- 
coming attacked with the disease, notwithstanding the 
confinement to which they are subject, and the con- 
stant intercourse they are obliged to maintain with the 
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objects of their charge ; and when they do occur, they 
can always be satisfactorily accounted for on other 
principles than that of supposing the nature of their 
employment had anything to say to its. development. 
When a patient is placed in a properly regulated 
asylum, it is not to be supposed that he is permitted 
to associate indiscriminately with all the inmates who 
may happen to be there before him. Such a course 
would be fraught with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. The due classification of the patients is the 
first element attended to in every asylum which has 
the least claim to be considered as a scientific institu- 
tion ; and where proper care is bestowed upon this 
point, the intercourse of the patients constituting the 
different classes is often productive of advantage, and 
scarcely ever of injury. In support of this statement, 
it would be easy to adduce a large amount of evidence 
derived from the recorded experience of the highest* 
medical authorities. I shall merely refer to one or 
two. Dr. Kirkbride, in the "Third Report of the 
Pensylvania Asylum," says — " I do not recollect ever 
having seen a patient, where there was a proper clas- 
sification, materially injured by coming in contact 
with his fellow-sufferers. In many cases the effect is 
negative, and sometimes disagreeable to a patient, 
without being at all injurious. With the mass of 
our patients it has been advantageous ; in a few very 
strikingly so."* Dr. Nichols, in the " Report for the 
Bloomingdale Asylum for 1849," saysf — " I believe it 

• Quoted in Psychological Journal^ No. XI. p. 890. 
t Quoted in Psychological Journal, "So. 'XX.^. ^Ji^. 
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to be the unifonn opinion of those experienced in this 
speciality of the medical profession, that the injurious 
effects of removal to an asylum, sometimes apprehended, 
never occur, and that the association of the insane, if 
there be a proper classification, very often essentially 
promotes recovery, and is attended with no objections 
whatever." In the "Fourth Report of the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire Lunatic Asylum for 
the year 1851," is given an account of a blacksmith, 
whose recovery was materially promoted by his having 
been Entrusted with the oversight of another patient 
of unruly character, and affected with a propensity to 
steal;* the senseof responsibility and continued watch- 
fulness which resulted from the charge having, pro- 
bably, acted as a wholesome stimulus to his mind* 
Pinel relates the history of a watchmaker, who beUeved 
that he had been guillotined along with other victims, 
>but that afterwards the judges repented of their cruel 
edict, and ordered their heads to be replaced : in the 
confusion of the moment, by some mistake, a wrong 
head was given to him ; and this idea haunted him 
continually, and made him miserable. One of his 
fellow-patients, a convalescent, of a lively and jocular 
turn, one day directed his attention to the celebrated 
miracle of St. Denis, who carried his head under his 
arm, and kissed it as he went along. Hereupon a 
discussion arose, the watchmaker insisting upon the 
possibility of the occurrence, and citing his own case 
in support of it, upon which his companion burst into 
a loud fit of laughter, and asked him how St. Denis 

• Psychological Joumal, TSo, XVL p. 668. 
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could possibly contrive to kiss his own head ? — ^was 
it with his heels ? This unexpected repartee struck 
the lunatic forcibly : he became ' conscious of the ab- 
surdity of the idea ; he retired, con^sed, amidst the 
laughter of all present, and never afterwards men- 
tioned the displacement of his head.* Dr. Cox re- 
lates the case of a patient who asserted that he was 
the Holy Ghost A gentleman present exclaimed, 
" You the Holy Ghost ! — what proof have you to ad- 
duce ?" "I know that I am," was the answer. The 
gentleman said, '' How is this possible ? There is but 
one Holy Ghost — is there? How, then, can you 
be the Holy Ghost, and I be so too ?" He appeared 
surprised and puzzled, and, afler a short pause, said, 
" But are you the Holy Ghost V* The other an- 
swered, " Did you not know that I was ?" The patient 
replied, " I did not know it before. Why, then, I 
cannot be the Holy Ghost."f In an article entitled 
" Confessions of the Insane after Recovery," there 
are given several letters written to the superintendent 
of the Ohio State Asylum, by patients who had been 
previously in confinement there ; and in one of them 
there is the following passage : — " But when I found 
others in the asylum who seemed to suffer, in a de- 
gree, the same fears and torments as myself, I was 
led to try to think I might be wrong in some things, 
until gradually reason returned, and with it the affec- 
tions of the heart."^ 

I have myself known several instances where the 

* Psychological Journal, No. XII. p. 443. 
t/We^p. 444. XIbid,^.^lV. 
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intercourse of one lunatic with another has been pro- 
ductive of advantage ; thus a patient will sometimes 
refuse to take the food presented to himself^ under an 
idea that it hasbeen poisoned, while he will readily 
take that which is offered by another, because he 
does not believe that the attempt would be practised 
upon any but himself. Again, when a patient is la- 
bouring under a paroxysm of excitenaent, he will 
listen occasionally to the soothing remonstrances of 
another, when he would only have his excitement 
augmented by the interference of attendant or phy- 
sician. The sympathy of suffering produces its ac- 
customed effects even in the ruins of our moral 
nature, and hence much of the influence for good that 
one patient over another possesses, can readily be un- 
derstood. In the earlier stages of the treatment of 
insanity, I can confidently assert that I have never 
known any injury result from the patient's residence 
in an asylum ; but at a later period, when convalescence 
is progressing, I beUeve that it is sometimes hurtful 
to continue them there. Removal to a private lodg- 
ing, under these circumstances, as a preparatory step 
to their return home, or an extended tour, under 
proper supervision, will both expedite recovery and 
render it permanent. 

That residence in a lunatic asylum, with its con- 
finement and the kind of companions that one meets 
with there, is painful enough to men of active minds, 
cannot be denied ; but it would be wrong to let the 
idea go abroad that they are the dismal places some 
persons seem to imagine. Many of them are large 
and cheerful edi^ces, diffwiL^ but little from an or- 
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dinary country house, and commanding extensive and 
agreeable prospects. Inmost of them, in the present 
day, there is provided for the patients a great variety 
of amusements, combining exercise with pleasure. 
There are books for the studious, gardens for those 
who have a taste for flowers, musical instruments and 
mechanical employments for others. Intercourse with 
the world is kept up by means of newspapers and 
magazines. Some patients are permitted to walk or 
drive, undef proper superintendence, upon the public 
roads. Some are taken to church, and places of public 
amusement; and some are even permitted to keep 
horses and ride at large. Were many of those who 
entertain such mistaken notions of lunatics and lu- 
natic asylums to sit down to dinner with the conva- 
lescent patients in these establishments, they would 
begin to doubt whether they really laboured under 
this complaint at all, so little difference would they be 
able to detect in the tone of the prevailing conversa- 
tion from that which is met with in an ordinary 
boarding-house. 

In the foregoing observations, I have been anxious 
to disabuse the public mind as to that prejudice which 
exists against these useful institutions, and which 
operates so injuriously upon the best interests of this 
unfortunate class of the community. Much of the 
evil, I am persuaded, arises from the ill-chosen name 
that has been selected for their designation. In cal- 
ling them asylums, the idea is necessarily suggested 
that their proper use is to shelter the incurable, and 
to screen eccentricities from observation that are not 
fit to be exposed. But proper m^dk»\ U^^Xxsvkc^.^ 
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with a view to the restoration of health, appears to 
form no part of their design, and consequently suffi- 
cient credit is not given for what is now universally 
admitted to be the most important part of their 
function. To rectify this error, it would be desirable 
that the name of asylum should be universally aban- 
doned, and that of hospital for the insane substituted 
in its place. As I have already said, it is no part of 
my wish to insist upon the propriety of all parties 
being sent to an asylum as soon as their malady de- 
velops itself; that must be determined in each par- 
ticular instance by the peculiar features that it hap- 
pens to present. What I do mean to press upon the 
reader's mind is the urgent necessity of early treat- 
ment in all cases, as an act of simple justice to those 
who happen to be attacked ; and if this cannot be 
effected without resorting to confinement, no time 
ought to be lost in carrying it into effect. One re- 
mark further is all that remains to be made upon this 
subject. I have spoken of confinement simply in 
connexion with the endeavour to promote their reco- 
very. This, of course, applies to the early stages of 
the complaint solely. When these have passed away, 
and the disease has subsided into a chronic and per- 
manent form— when, in fact, the hope of recovery has 
been given up, then the question of confinement or 
no confinement assumes a totally different aspect, and 
must be determined by special considerations, de- 
pending on the form of the malady, the pecuniary re- 
sources of the patient, and his family circumstances. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ON ACTIONS FOR FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 

When a man is falsely placed in confinement, under 
tbe plea that he labours under insanity, a double in- 
jury is inflicted upon him. There is first the loss of 
his Uberty, including, of course, the value of his time 
and labour to himself and those depending on him; 
and there is, secondly, the affixing upon him an un- 
founded imputation, which must materially mar his 
future prospects in life. For although, as has already 
been remarked, insanity cannot properly be consi- 
dered a reproach, yet its nature is such that few 
persons willingly give employment to anyone whom 
they know to have been affected with it, lest at some 
unexpected moment he should be again attacked. 
This is more especially the case when the character of 
the person's occupation is such as to render it a 
matter of peculiar importance to guard against the 
occurrence of such a casualty ; as, for example, when 
he is to reside in his employer's family in a confiden- 
tial capacity. Of these two kinds of injury the latter 
is undoubtedly the greater, inasmuch as its effects 
are not limited to the moment of its infliction, but 
last through life. The only remedy within reach of 
the aggrieved individual is an action at law to punish 
the offender, and to reimburse himself, as far as it is 
possible, for the wrongs he has ^w^taiu'^^. ^\^\.^^^^^ 
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one of these injuries can be adequately recompensed 
by a proportionate amount of damages, no pecuniary 
fine will be sufficient to atone for the other. Some- 
thing more is requisite to counteract the continued 
influence of an unfavourable impression once pro- 
duced, and to this it is necessary very briefly to di- 
rect attention. In looking to the practice usually 
pursued by juries when trying cases of this descrip- 
tion, we cannot help observing that they content 
themselves with simply awarding an amount of da- 
mages corresponding to the idea they have been led 
to form as to the extent of injury sustained by the 
plaintiff. If there have been several counts laid in 
the pleadings, instead of returning a distinct and 
special verdict upon each of these separately, they 
merely return a general verdict upon the whole issue, 
leaving the public completely in the dark as to the 
views they entertained of the particular points in the 
case, and as to the grounds of their decision. This 
practice may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact 
of the great body of our people being engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, and by our consequent habit of re- 
ducing everything to a money standard of value. Re- 
garding every question in a pecuniary point of view, 
we seem to think that when a price has been put 
upon the matter in dispute, there is really nothing 
else of sufficient importance connected with it to re- 
quire further consideration. Now, in opposition to 
this practice, I think it is matter of regret that juries 
do not, in all cases, state what opinion they have 
formed as to the mental condition of the plaintiff at the 
time of his incaTcexatiaw, \>^<s»xs&^ It seldom happens 
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that actions of this nature are so simple in their de- 
tails as to admit of no question being involved in their 
decision but the one immediately toaching the act of 
confinement. Were that inTariablj the case, perhaps no 
misconception could arise^ and the record of the fine, 
as it could bear no other interpretation, would carry 
along with it the Ml and necessary vindication of the 
state of the plaintiff's intellect. But when this is not 
the case, where comphcated questions have to be con- 
sidered, no such inference can be legitimately drawn 
from a general verdict, and the public are liable to 
fall into a very serious misconception regarding it. It 
must not be forgotten that there is a wide difference 
in the force of a general verdict when given in favour 
of the plaintiff and when given in favour of the de- 
fendant. In the latter case it negatives each and all 
of the allegations contained in the pleadings respect- 
ing the defendant's conduct in the transactions be- 
tween the parties, so that no possible mistake can 
arise as to the views of the jury and the meaning of 
their decision ; but in the former case it only proves 
that some of the charges brought forward by the 
plaintiff have been sustained to a sufficient extent to 
justify the jury in awarding damages in his favour, 
and consequently does not warrant anyone out of the 
jury-box in fixing upon any particular allegation as 
the special grounds of the decision. 

Perhaps it may be thought that any misconception 
that can arise on a question of this kind must be 
a matter of very little moment. This is quite a 
mistake. Independently of the right of both parties 
to have justice strictly and impaTlv^'j «Am\\i\^\Kt^^ 
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between them, public interests of great consequence 
are mixed up with it, which require to be attended 
to. If the plaintiff was not insane at the period 
alleged, he has an obvious right to have this fact 
distinctly stated : a plain expression of opinion, 
emanating from an impartial tribunal, will evidently 
do more to reinstate him in his proper position, and 
to counteract the injurious efifect of the imputation 
that has been fastened on him, than any mere 
inference arising from the circumstance, that the 
verdict, such as it was, was in his favour. And, 
although the pubUc would most probably draw this 
conclusion from the result of the trial, yet, as a 
doubt might exist as to how far that conclusion is 
correct, it is clear that he has a right to complain of 
a verdict which does not do full justice to the merits 
of his case. But if the contrary be the fact — if the 
jury have been satisfied that the plaintiff was insane, 
while at the same time certain parts of the defen- 
dant's conduct in the transaction merited repre- 
hension, the defendant has, upon his part, clearly an 
equal right to have a distinct and unequivocal ac- 
quittal entered in his favour with respect to those 
charges which have been unwarrantably brought 
forward against him. He is punished by their 
verdict, and properly punished for his misconduct, 
but he has a clear right to know the precise act which 
is visited with condemnation. The lowest criminal 
that stands in the dock has this privilege granted to 
him. When this is denied, he is punished by the 
negligence of the jury, to a greater extent than it 
clearly is their intention he should be. They have 
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decreed that he is to pay a certain sum of money 
which, it is to be supposed, they consider equivalent 
to the damage he has inflicted ; but he is still further 
punished by an unfounded impression to his pre- 
judice, which has no foundation in fact. Perhaps it 
may be objected to this, that were the circumstances 
here supposed ever to occur — were a jury to be 
satisfied in their own minds that the plaintiff was 
really insane, while yet he had sufficient grounds of 
complaint against the defendant to bring an action, 
no jury would be justified in giving a deliberate 
expression to their sentiments, because it would be 
fastening the objectionable imputation upon the 
plaintiff in the most public manner possible. But 
the interests of justice require that the tribunal 
which administers its decisions should be eagle-eyed 
as to the grounds upon which it forms its con- 
clusions, and blind to the consequences resulting from 
them. *< Fiat JustiHa mat CoslunC* is the only motto 
which should decorate its sacred courts ; and in the 
case under consideration, no false delicacy should be 
allowed to interfere with the proceedings. If the 
plaintiff brings forward a charge which cannot be 
sustained, he must be prepared to abide the issue. 
It is he that brings the suit into court, and he ought 
to hesitate before taking such a step, to weigh well 
the results to which itjmay lead. If he do not this— 
if he disregards the caution that prudence dictates, 
all the consequences of his rash act, and all the 
exposure to which it leads, must be considered as 
justly chargeable to his own imprudence. No one, I 
presume, will hesitate to say that a jury ^cwld Vi^ 
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fully justified in expressing, either directly or by 
implication, their conviction that the plaintiff was 
insane, if the action were brought under the opposite 
circumstances of the defendant's conduct having been 
everything that it ought to be — kind, considerate, 
and humane ; and if so, if the vindication of the 
defendant's character and conduct is not to be with- 
held from him, because of the injurious effect it 
might have upon the future prospects of the plaintiff 
under the circumstances just mentioned, no sub- 
stantial reason can be adduced why a similar 
expression of opinion should not be given, when the 
circumstances are only slightly altered. 

It must not be forgotten that in every action of 
this kind, while there is only one plaintiff, there are 
really several defendants. Though the parties to the 
suit may be only two, every person who has been 
concerned in effecting the confinement of the plaintiff, 
has his character involved in the proceedings, and 
therefore may be justly considered as implicated in 
the issue. In this way the medical men who signed 
the certificates, the proprietor of the asylum where 
he was placed, and the inspectors whose duty it was 
to visit him, are all in some measure placed upon 
their trial, equally with the individual who took the 
initiative in the transaction. A general verdict in 
favour of the plaintiff, even though it might be con- 
sidered perfectly equitable and sufficient as between 
the principals, must yet be regarded as very much 
the reverse, as far as the other parties named are 
concerned, because it leaves some degree of doubt 
upon their conduct, vj\v\c\v ^iis,^ axe fairly entitled to 
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have cleared up by a distinct and positive expression 
of opinion. Jaries, I am sure, have not fully con- 
sidered the effect whidi this state of uncertainty is 
calculated to have upon the public mind, otherwise 
they would, no doubt, take effectual measures to 
prevent its occurrence ; for it can be no part of their 
intention to injure, even by imputation, persons who 
are only indirectly concerned in the cause before 
them, but whose characters may be materially c(Hn- 
promised by a false and unfounded impression going 
abroad in reference to them. 

The only two actions for false confinement which 
have taken place in this city for many years may 
serve as a suitable illustration of what has just been 
said. In one of these cases a gentleman brought the 
action against the proprietor of a private lumitic 
asylum ; but in addition to the question of the sanity 
or insanity of the plaintiff at the time of his confine- 
ment, there were other matters mixed up with the 
case which complicated the details, and doubtless ex- 
ercised a considerable influence upon the verdict that 
was returned. The defendant had, to a certain ex- 
tent, allowed himself to be involved in the transaction 
of pecuniary affairs belonging to the plaintiff — had got 
a certain legal document drawn up which he endea- 
voured to induce him to sign whilst still under his con- 
trol — and on his refusing to do so, had resorted to a 
variety of treatment which had the appearance of 
vindictive severity. The verdict was a general one in 
favour of the plaintiff, and the amount of damages, 
which was large, clearly demonstrated the feelings of 
disapprobation entertained by l\ve "^wy^ ^.^ti'sX. ^j^ofc 
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conduct of the defendant. Bat did it, it may be asked, 
give the public the slightest insight into the particu- 
lar grounds of the decision, and more especially into 
the precise question of the mental condition of the 
plaintiff at the time the occurrence took place ? The 
other case was that of a young gentleman who brou^t 
the action against a medical man who had acted as 
his guardian from infancy, and in that capacity had 
thought proper to place him in confinement ; but if 
we are to judge by what transpired at the trial, the 
young man never clearly understood how it happened 
that this gentleman stood in that relation to him. In 
this instance also the case was complicated with other 
considerations besides the ostensible question which 
formed the basis of the trial. The guardian, as has 
been stated, was himself a medical man, and instead 
of getting two independent physicians, unconnected 
with himself or his ward, to examine and certify as to 
the plaintiff's mental state, he was satisfied with pro- 
curing the assistance of a friend,* and filling up the 
second certificate himself ; and then, as he could not 
act in a double capacity, he induces a third person to 
act the part of quasi-guardian by filling up the written 
authority which the law renders necessary before he 
could legally be received into the asylum. In all this 
it seemed that while the letter of the law had been 
compHed with, its spirit was infringed, for it was 

* This gentleman was in every way above suspicion in the trans- 
action ; his character for upright and honourable feeling and con- 
duct being too well known to require confirmation. I merely put 
thinga in the Ugbt they api^aie^VA \>Ek!& Vsx^ «xA Iba public 
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clearly intended that three preliminary guiarantees 
should be had before a lunatic could be deprived of 
his liberty, and in this instance there seemed to be 
virtually only two. Still further, it turned out in the 
progress of the case that the young man was a natu- 
ral son of the defendant, and that this fact, so impor- 
tant to him to be acquainted with, was carefully con- 
cealed* from his knowledge up to the very moment 
when, in consequence of certain unfounded imputa- 
tions that were thrown out as to his parentage and 
possible expectations, it became necessary to have the 
mystery cleared up. It is not impossible that the 
jury may have thought that the previous concealment 
of this fact, coupled with its public disclosure at the 
trial, was a most grievous wrong inflicted on a young 
man of promise and ability, calculated seriously to 
damage his prospects in life, and which required con- 
sequently some pecuniary compensation from one who, 
under any circumstances, was bound to make some 
provision for his future support It forms no part of 
my purpose to express any opinion upon this case pro 
or con, ; but I think I may be permitted to avail my- 
self of it as an illustration of the possible ill effects that 
may arise from general verdicts. There can be no 
question that the pubHc adopted the idea from the 
finding of the jury, that they entertained the opinion 
that the plaintiff never was really insane. Very pro- 
bably they may have been right in this estimate of 
the jury's opinion ; but there is at least a bare possi- 

* I have sinoe heard that this was not exactly the tiACt, bat I 
state matters as they appeared at the tnal. 
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bility that they have been mistaken. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in the yerdict itself to warrant snch an 
inference ; all that it allows us to conclude is, that 
they considered the defendant had been guilty of a 
grievous wrong to the plaintiff, but wherein that wrong 
oonsisted we have no means of ascertaining. It is 
even within the range of possibility that the jury 
themselves may not have been agreed upon this pointy 
for there is this peculiarity in general verdicts as dis- 
tinguished from those which are specific, that men of 
the most opposite views as to the details of a case, can 
yet agree as to the finding. Now, if we suppose, fat 
the sake of argument, that the public were reaUy mis- 
taken in the opinion they formed as to the force and 
meaning of the verdict in this case, then it will follow 
that a false impression was suffered to go abroad which 
it will require very little ingenuity to show, must have 
been productive of great social injury. 

In the first place, it must have had the effect of 
creating a very general feeling that the law as it at 
present stands, requires alteration, inasmuch as it is 
obvious that it does not afford sufficient security to 
guard against abuses of the kind now referred to. If 
it be true that a man in the perfect possession of his 
senses, notwithstanding the safeguards at present in 
force, has been really confined in a lunatic asylum, 
and kept there for any length of time, it must be plain 
that no person in the community can feel easy in his 
own mind, lest, through mistake, malice, or any other 
circumstance, the same wrong may be perpetrated 
.updo: himself. If there be one privilege more than 
^er secured to\L^\>^ t\i^ Qi(3PGL'&\\l\3^cscL\L^^ which 
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we live, whkh we aie aeeastomed to cherish with pe- 
eoliar jealoosjy it is our liberty ; aiid the least attonpt 
to invade its sanctitjor peril its eontinnance, is suffi- 
cient to call all our strongest feelings into immediate 
actiritj. It is this which throws soch an unusual 
interest into trials such as that referred to — stirs up 
all the sympathies of the spectators in behalf of him 
who comes into court stating he has suffered an in- 
jury of this kind. Nor is it at all surprising that the 
feeling excited should be strong, and deep, and uni-* 
yersal. When we remember the wrongs that even to 
a comparatively recent period have been committed 
under this pretence ; the mismanagement and cruelty 
that were practised within the walls of these institu- 
tions, and the hopelessness of escape that pressed 
down everyone who happened to be consigned to their 
gloomy precincts, we cannot wonder that the very 
idea of such an occurrence taking place still should 
be sufficient to fill every bosom with alarm and indig- 
nation. There can be no doubt that when the le- 
gislature passed acts providing for the establish- 
ment of private lunatic asylums, and regulating their 
management, it did, at the same time, legalise the 
confinement of lunatics for the recovery of their 
health, and by so doing, protected all persons con- 
cerned in effecting that confinement from all the penal 
consequences of their acts, whenever the provisions 
of the act of parliament were strictly and fully com-p 
plied with. But while there is thus provided every 
facility that the sick can require for their admission 
to such institutions for the recovery of their health, 
it is evidently no part of the mleatVoiii o^ ^^\^^QSAr 
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tare that the least room should be left for the abuse 
of this provision ; and the public have a right to be 
satisfied that the special enactments regulating the 
confinement of lunatics are sufficient to prevent any 
person being wrongfully shut up under that plea. 
Now, it may be fearlessly asserted, that if the practice 
is to be permitted at all, no further expedients can be 
devised more efiective than those at present in force, 
to guard against mistakes. No human arrangements, 
can be made perfect, so as to guard against all possi- 
bility of error ; and while a different system might, 
perhaps, be suggested, which would still further pre- 
vent the occurrence of a mistake, which, under the 
existing arrangements, must be exceedingly rare, and 
must be almost immediately discovered and recti- 
fied, it would, at the same time, throw difficulties in 
the way of the prompt and successful treatment of 
genuine cases of insanity, which could only prove ex- 
ceedingly disastrous. 

The existing enactments on this subject are as 
follow : — 

First : every man attempting to open an establish- 
ment for the reception of insane patients, must 
procure a license from the justices of the county in 
which the house is situated, in quarter-sessions 
assembled. There is thus a sufficient guarantee that 
the person so licensed is a man of respectability, and 
of unimpeachable moral character. Secondly : there 
must be submitted to the justices, along with his ap- 
plication, an exact plan of the entire buildings to be 
used for the purposes of the asylum, together with 
all the out-ofEices oi tYift ^^m<^. TckKift \& thus a 
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check upon every attempt at receiviDg a larger num- 
ber of inmates than the accommodation is capable of p 
admitting^ and at the same time the concealment 
of any inmate in an unfit place is guarded against. 
Fourthly : before any patient is admitted to such 
asylum, he must be visited by two medical men, who, 
after a separate examination, have arrived at the 
conclusion that he is a fit subject for confinement, 
and signed a certificate to that effect. Fifthly: a 
separate certificate, authorising the proprietor to 
receive the patient, must be signed by some of the 
immediate relatives or friends of the party, who 
thereby takes upon himself the whole responsibility 
of the proceeding. These certificates must be 
forwarded with the patient to the asylum, at the 
time of his transmission ; and unless the patient can 
be forwarded within eight days after the physicians 
have made their visit, the certificates are of no value, 
and fresh visits must be paid, and fresh certificates 
filled up, before he can be legally received. The 
object of this proviso is obviously to guard against 
the abuse that might otherwise occur, of certificates 
being used to the disadvantage of a patient, long 
after the state of his mind had become such as to 
disqualify him for a residence in a place of confine- 
ment. Then, these certificates, or copies of them, 
must be immediately transmitted to the inspectors* 
office, for their information, so that if the least doubt 
exists upon their mind as to the propriety of the 
person being retained in confinement, or the regu- 
larity of the proceedings, they may immediately 
visit him, and having ascertamed t\i^ i^^X.^ ^^ *v^^ 
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necessary directions for his liberation. Now, without 
going into some further details of a similar character* 
may not the question be asked in fairness, what 
greater security can the pubHc have than what ia 
here afforded, if the machinery be properly worked, 
to guard against any man being wrongfully takea up 
and kept in confinement ? Mistakes may ocenr 
when the question is hmited to the decision of an 
individual ; but when so many persons, competent 
from education and experience to investigate such 
cases, are required to concur in a measure of this 
nature, it appears almost impossible to suppose that 
such an event can happen without a regular con* 
spiracy being formed for the purpose, and that among 
persons of all others the most unlikely to be engaged 
in such a transaction. 

A second injury which was produced by the vague- 
ness of the verdict in the trial which has suggested 
these remarks, was the uncertainty of the position 
which the defendant sustained in the transaction. 
Many persons, to my certain knowledge, believed 
that he was fined for having given a wrong medical 
certificate as to the mental condition of the plaintiff; 
and I have conversed with several members of the 
profession, who were so deeply impressed with this 
idea, that they stated they had fully made up their 
minds that nothing should ever induce them to be 
guilty of the folly of signing a certificate of insanity 
for any one : for that no one could tell but that yean 
afterwards the matter might be made the subject of 
an action, and it would be impossible to say what 
view a jury miglit take oi \\ie «»a^. It U c^te true 
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that a medical man who signs a certificate does lay 
himself open to after-consequences of a very aeriona 
nature* while he who refuses to do so incurs no 
responsibility. It is equally true that juries will 
always lean to the side of the plaintiff in these cases, 
and will sometimes take a most extraordinary view 
of the evidence submitted to their consideration ; but 
it must be apparent that were any large number of 
the medical profession* either from fear or from any 
other motive, to adopt a resolution of this kind, the 
consequences would be most disastrous to the pubUc, 
and most discreditable to themselves. In every pro* 
fession a man must sometimes be exposed to danger, 
and he ought not to hesitate, when supported hy a 
conscientums conviction that he is honestly dis- 
charging his duty to the best of his ability y to incur 
the risk of having his motives misrepresented, and 
his judgment impeached. In this case, however, I 
am satisfied it was not for anything done in his pro- 
fessional capacity that the defendant was punished; 
consequently the verdict had nothing to sity to the 
peculiar duty devolving on medical practitioners, in 
connexion with these certificates. Still it is plain 
that the wrong impression unfortunately caused by a 
want of clearness in the verdict, has been productive 
of a very important public disadvantage. Even if we 
suppose that the defendant was punished for havings 
been the principal actor in effecting the plaintiff's 
confinement, it cannot be taken, though I have Httle 
doubt it was taken, as a warning to other guardians, 
not to be found incurring such a responsibility in 
reference to their lonatie friends ^\xo xku^\^^ x^^S^ 
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fit subjects for confinement. Because, if such per- 
sons take proper care to have the requisite medical 
certificates filled up by two independent practitioners 
of character and respectability beforehand, I think a 
jury would scarcely be found to punish them for 
doing what eyery other consideration would plainly 
declare to be their duty. But it unfortunately 
happens, that a warning of this nature is seldom fully 
understood. If it be a warning at all, it is plainly a 
warning against wrongfully imprisoning a sane man, 
and that certainly ought not to deter anyone from 
taking the necessary steps to effect the confinement 
of a person really insane, when the measure appears 
necessary for his benefit. It is to be feared that this 
distinction is not hkely to be drawn by the public in 
general, and the practical effect of this and similar 
actions, where the grounds of the verdict are not 
given, will be to deter most men from doing that 
which the jury never intended to prevent them 
doing. 

The circumstances which originally led to the 
adoption of the system of supervision of lunatic 
asylums which at present exists in Ireland, I have 
reason to beheve were extremely annoying to several 
of the gentlemen at that time engaged in the cure 
and management of the insane, because the intro- 
duction of such a measure, however proper in itself, 
looked like a direct impeachment of their previous 
conduct, and of the manner in which they had, up to 
that time, discharged an arduous and important 
pubUc duty. But whatever may have been their 
^^ngs then, no peT^on<&, \ eotikmN^^ W^^ had more 
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reason to be satisfied with the scheme as it now 
stands, or to be grateful to the individuals who 
originated it, than the proprietors of private estab- 
lishments. Because, the restrictions which the law 
has imposed on the admission of patients into such 
institutions, though they may operate to a certain 
extent in diminishing the number of their inmates, 
must, at the same time, produce a degree of general 
confidence in their mode of management, which 
could not be otherwise attained, and which must be 
of the very greatest importance to their well-being 
and efficiency. They must still further have the 
effect of discountenancing the attempt to institute 
legal proceedings for false imprisonment against the 
proprietors, which, under other circumstances, would 
be so likely to arise, and where this is not the case, 
must furnish the best and most convincing means of 
vindicating the act. 

When a jury is empannelled to try a case of this 
kind, I think it important to remark, that the only 
question, as it appears to me, which they are legiti- 
mately called upon to consider is, the mere fact of 
the existence or non-existence of insanity in the 
person at the time. Many other views will probably 
be suggested by the counsel in the case, such as 
whether the form of the complaint were such as to 
justify the step that had been taken; whether 
sufficient time had been allowed to elapse before 
resorting to it; whether it might not have been 
equally well treated otherwise. But these are matters 
so purely professional in their character, that it 
would be absurd to expect a aatv^iaeXx^r^ ^^\^k^ ^"^ 
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them from gentlemen who have never devoted the 
sUghtest attention to their investigation. Even 
medical men themselves would differ widely as to the 
opinion to he formed about them ; and if a decision 
is to be pronounced of any value, it must clearly be 
referred to a medical tribunal exclusively. But the 
ends of justice require no such proceeding. What it 
does require is, that the motive that actuated the 
defendant in what he did should be ascertained, and 
that if there were malice in that motive, that he 
should be punished. If it can be proved that 
insanity really existed, and that competent medical 
authorities certified that confinement was necessary 
for the proper treatment of the case, the responsi- 
bility, as far as the defendant is concerned, im- 
mediately ceases, and is transferred at once to the 
medical men who gave the opinion. They may have 
been wrong in that opinion, but unless some motive 
can be shown to have influenced them in recom- 
mending a measure that they believed to have been 
wrong, no power can bring them in guilty of anything 
but a mistake ; and even this, as I conceive, a jury 
composed of unprofessional persons, is not competent 
to do. In saying this, it is of course to be under- 
stood that the medical men employed on the occasion 
are of respectable character, properly qualified, and 
experienced in the treatment of this class of diseases. 
If a man consults in critical cases practitioners of 
inferior position and reputation, he must take the 
consequences. Motives may be suggested on the 
trial to account for the selection, and it will be for 
him to vindicate himself from the imputation. But 
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when medical men in general estimation are con- 
salted, the very fact will of itself go a great way, 
without further proof, to Tindicate the whole pro- 
ceeding. 

What would be thought of the conduct of an un- 
proiiessional friend, who should dispute the propriety 
t)f the orders given by a physician to have a patient 
labouring under inflammation of the lungs confined to 
his room and put to bed ? — or rather, I should say, 
^o would, long after the case had terminated, and 
the patient been restored to health, venture to say 
that such a measure had been unnecessary, and that 
the physician was liable to blame for having inter- 
rupted the man in the discharge of his duties, when 
be might equally well have taken whatever medicine 
was necessary when he was going about ? Would it 
not be considered the height of folly and presump- 
tion ? Would it make the matter better for him to 
say, "I admit there are cases, certainly, in which it 
is best to adopt such stringent measures for the 
recovery of the patient, but this was not one of them ; 
it had not reached that stage in the complaint when 
anch a measure would become necessary, or it was not 
that form of inflammation that required it V* Would 
not the physician say, '' Those are questions entirely 
for my consideration ; when I was consulted on the 
€ase, it was my province to determine what my know- 
ledge df the complaint, and my past experience, led me 
to believe would be most for his advantage ; and if the 
ikmily had not confidence in my judgment, it was 
quite competent for them to have gone to some one 
else. 3nt that the view I took, oi \\i<& eA.<ai& "vt^a^ ^^ 
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correct one, is now proved beyond all controversy, for 
owing to the measures which I then adopted, he has 
been recovered speedily and perfectly/* Wherein lies 
the difference between the case I have adduced, and 
that of an individual admittedly insane at the time of 
his confinement, subsequently bringing an action tar 
false imprisonment, on the ground of such a measure 
not being necessary in his particular instance, for 
some special reason, except this, that while the patient 
labouring under inflammation of the lungs was in some 
sort capable of forming a right judgment of his own 
state at the time of the treatment, the insane person 
was not capable of any such effort, and therefore was 
the more likely to fall into a mistake ? Of course, in 
saying that a jury empannelled to try the question of 
false imprisonment on the ground of insanity, are only 
called upon to consider whether the fact, as set out, 
has been established to their satisfaction, I do not 
presume to say that when the circumstances of incar- 
ceration are open to just suspicion, they are not at 
liberty to go deeper into the subject, with the view of 
ascertaining the motives for the act complained of, and 
expressing, if need be, their disapprobation of these, 
even though the fact of insanity should be satisfac- 
torily proved. Unnecessary confinement is as much 
deserving of punishment as that which is effected 
under false pretences. But in such a trial, the mo- 
tives will be easily detected, by considering the objects 
to be gained by the defendant in the act of incarcera- 
tion, the character of the medical men consulted on 
the occasion, the conduct displayed in effecting the 
capture of the pVainliS, \)[i^ U^^\.\£l^\& ^m^loyed for 
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his recovery, the time he has heen kept in confine- 
ment, and the circumstances that attended his release — 
whether it was the spontaneous act of the defendant 
himself, or whether it was reluctantly forced on him 
hy the authorities under whose care he was placed ; all 
these things will require to be carefully investigated ; 
and when clearly ascertained, cannot fail to throw a 
strong light upon the whole transaction, sufficient 
either to criminate or exculpate the accused from the 
charge brought against him. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ON COMISSIONS OF INQUIRY. 

If I am not very much mistaken, there prevails at 
present a strong and an increasing impression among 
public men, that no person ought to be placed in confine- 
ment as a lunatic until a regular commission of inquiry 
has been held to investigate the case, and to decide upon 
its necessity ; and that with a view to facilitating the 
adoption of this principle, the legal expense of these 
proceedings ought to be reduced to an extremely low 
sum. I am, however, persuaded, in opposition to this 
view, that if an occasional wrong would be prevented 
by such a course, fresh evils of greater magnitude would 
be immediately occasioned. The evil that this measure 
is intended to guard against is the possibility of a sane 
man being wrongfully imprisoned for a few days 
under the allegation of insanity. Granting that it is 
possible for such a circumstance occasionally to occur, 
notwithstanding the arrangements that exist for its 
prevention, the rarity of its occurrence ought to be a 
sufficient reason for hesitation before any new ma- 
chinery is introduced to guard against mistakes. That 
it is a rare event is sufficiently proved by the ex- 
tremely small number of actions that have been in- 
stituted of late years on this account. No doubt many 
men may have tlio\ig)a.t lYiemsd^^'i tsj^^^^^d in. this 
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way, who have not thought it advisable to take legal 
steps for the Tindication of their rights ; but it must 
be remembered that the existence of such a feeling 
in any man's mind is no proof that wrong has been 
really done to him, because no man is a competent 
judge in his own case ; and still further, the very 
fact that they have not thought it judicious to resort 
to the redress which the law holds out to them is a 
sufficient answer to their dissatisfaction. 

But let us suppose that such an event as the wrong- 
ful imprisonment of a sane man should now and then 
happen under the existing state of the law, what is 
the utmost evil that can result ? The man's feelings 
may be outraged by the wrong he has sustained, and 
this, to a sensitive mind, is a very serious injury 
in itself; but if he be in perfect possession of his 
senses, as is supposed, no farther harm can possibly 
follow. It is absolutely impossible, under existing 
arrangements, for him to be detained in confinement 
for any length of time. The visits of the inspectors, 
men of education and experience, specially selected 
for their office from their peculiar fitness to dischai^ 
its duties, will affi)rd him sooner or later an opportu- 
nity of stating his case personally in a way which 
must lead to his being sejt at liberty. There is 
nothing in the atmosphere or internal economy of a 
lunatic asylum to develop the disease in persons who 
reside there but a short time and are free from its in- 
fluence at the time of their admission. All that such 
a person has to do is to wait patiently until he has 
an opportunity of making a direct and personal aji^- 
plication to the proper authoiilie^, %xi^ VJ^kol «^\^^ 
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but distinctly putting them in full possession of the 
entire facts of the case. The more tranquil his con- 
duct and conversation appear, in the meantime, to 
those in immediate charge of him, the better for him- 
self. He will, when he acts rationally in this way, 
gain the good opinion and sympathy of those about 
him, and a favourable report from them will be of 
material use in forwarding his views. As soon as he 
has succeeded in obtaining his freedom, it is needless 
to add, that the law fiimishes him with a very simple 
and generally a very summary method of obtaining 
redress for the injuries that have been inflicted on 
him. 

Now, let us suppose that to prevent the absolute 
possibility of such an occurrence happening, the law 
had enacted that no person should be admitted into 
any lunatic asylum until a proper court of inquiry had 
been held, and the propriety of the step ratified by 
their decision ; what would be the probable result of 
such an enactment ? Even if the cost of such pro- 
ceedings could be reduced to an extremely low sum, 
so as to make it a very trifling object comparatively 
to the parties applying for it to incur the outlay, 
there would still exist very serious ground for object- 
ing to the inquiry being held at all, especially in those 
cases which aflbrded presumptive expectations of a 
speedy and a favourable termination, from the very 
public exposure that must necessarily attend it. In- 
vestigations of this nature must be held in open court 
if they are to command the confidence of the public. 
A hole-and-corner examination is always looked upon 
with suspicion ; and e\eii \i \Xi\a qV^^^Iyqu could be 
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got over — if the inquiry were carried on with closed 
doors, and the general public carefully excluded, still 
the number of persons engaged in carrying on the in- 
vestigation, as commissioners, jurors, counsel, and 
witnesses, must give it a very considerable degree of 
publicity, the practical effect of which would be, that 
most families would prefer keeping their insane re- 
latives at home, no; matter what the consequence 
might be, or getting them treated in private lodgings, 
under great disadvantages, to obliging them to un- 
dergo such a trying ordeal as a preparatory step to 
getting them admitted to a private asylum. After 
what has been stated in a preceding chapter on this 
subject, it is unnecessary to point out what a serious 
injury this would sometimes prove to the patient. 
And here I cannot help remarking that all the public 
anxiety on the subject of improper confinement seems 
to be directed against regular asylums, as if they were 
the only places where such a crime could be commit- 
ted ; whereas it must be obvious to everyone that it 
is a matter of comparatively minor importance where 
the individual is confined, if he is deprived of that 
which he esteems second in importance to life itself — 
the right of personal freedom. Indeed, in many re- 
spects confinement in an asylum is a lesser evil than 
confinement in a lonely lodging, because in the former 
there is some sort of companionship to be enjoyed, 
and some sort of sympathy to be shared ; whereas, 
in the latter, there may not be either. In the for- 
mer, also, there is a certain surveillance in existence 
to guard against abuse, and to hold out the hope of viL- 
timate deliverance ; butwlxeumcaxeet^Xft-^^s^^'^^''^'^ 
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residence, it may be difficult, or impossible, to gel 
access to anyone who will listen to a complaint, or 
who will stretch out a hand to assist in procuring bis 
liberation. Does it not appear obvious that if a com* 
mission of inquiry is to be made imperative only in the 
case of patients transmitted to regular asylums, a great 
injury would be done to the insane, by debarring them 
from advantages which they have every right to en- 
joy if they please, and that a wider door would be 
thrown open to abuse by encouraging a secret system 
of confinement in places which the law cannot recog- 
nise or reach, than that which now exists ? — and if 
commissions are to be held upon all lunatics indiscri- 
minately, how is it possible to have a measure ren- 
dering them imperative to be carried into efiPect ? 

But waiving these considerations, let us suppose 
that the friends of a patient, after some hesitation, 
have at length made up their minds that removal to 
an asylum has become absolutely necessary, and that 
the trying ordeal must be gone through. Will the 
steps that the law has thus rendered imperative be 
likely to benefit or injure the patient ? The question 
is an important one and deserves serious consideration, 
and no one who reflects carefully on the subject can 
have the slightest hesitation in saying that it must be 
decidedly injurious. In the first place, notwithstand- 
ing all the expedition that legal processes are capable 
of attaining in the present day, a considerable delay 
must occur before the matter is ripe for hearing ; do- 
cuments have to be prepared, evidence obtained and 
sifted, a jury empannelled, and, in short, all the ar- 
rangements inseparably connected with a commissio^ 
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of the kind properly completed. This delay, even if 
it extend no further than a few days, occurring as it 
naturally would in the earlier stages of the disease, 
when the affection would be still in its commencemei^t, 
would be of the greatest consequence to the probable 
issue of the case. It might altogether prevent the 
patient' s recovery — it would undoubtedly delay it. In 
the second place, the presence of the patient himself 
at the trial, even if he should be allowed to remain 
but a short time, must be open to very serious ob- 
jections ; the excitement connected with his own 
examination, the keen interest he must take in the 
proceedings, and his coming into personal contact 
with the parties engaged in carrying on the commis- 
sion, must be all clearly injurious to every one labour- 
ing under the acute stages of insanity. What amount 
of subsequent advantage, supposing any could be 
proved to arise from these proceedings, could possibly 
compensate for the injury that half an hour's excite* 
ment, produced* in this way, must necessarily oc- 
casion? But even if we suppose that all this has been 
gone through without any resulting disadvantage — ^that 
the jury have agreed to their finding, that the patient 
has been placed in the asylum, that the treatment has 
succeeded in restoring him to health, what are we to 
say to the necessity that such a proceeding must im- 
pose upon him of being called up a second time, and 
made to undergo a fresh examination, before he can 
again be restored to his proper status in society, and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of a rational and 
healthy man, and which he has necessarily been de- 
prived of by the previous proceeding ? The whole plan 
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appears to be too cumbrous in its arrangements to 
allow of its being worked satisfactorily for any length 
of time, and to be calculated to lead to results of the 
most deplorable kind. In a few years, I have no doubt, 
it would be found that many cases which afforded a 
reasaonble prospect of recovery at first, had they been 
subjected to speedy and efficient treatment, would 
have degenerated into a state of incurable hopeless- 
ness. Society would be deprived of some of its most 
useful members, and a burden of excessive magnitude 
would be thrown upon the industrious classes in pro- 
viding for a largely-increased number of this helpless 
and unproductive class. 

None of these evils need occur under the existing 
system, which provides amply for all emergencies that 
can possibly arise. No sooner is a man ascertained 
to have lost his reason, than a very simple mode ex- 
ists of placing him under proper medical care, without 
any reasonable risk being incurred of a mistake being 
committed or an injury inflicted. In the circumstance 
that the certificates of two properly qualified me- 
dical practitioners are rendered necessary by law be- 
fore a patient can be received into a lunatic asylum, 
both of whom must visit him at separate times and 
examine him carefully, every ordinary precaution 
is taken to guard against a passing condition of ex- 
citement being mistaken for a permanent impairment 
of the vigour of his mind. Again, the provision in the 
act which requires the concurrence of a near relative 
or intimate friend in the adoption of the measure, se- 
cures, as far as it is possible for the law to effect such 
an object, that those t^w^otl^ nAvq xwasX \^SltoQx^llY be 
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supposed to take the deepest interest in the patient's 
welfare, should be cognizant of the transaction and 
satisfied as to its necessity. Still further, the restric- 
tions imposed upon the establishment of such institu- 
tions, by requiring them to be regularly licensed be- 
fore any patients can be admitted to them, clearly 
limits the management to men of respectability and 
character, who not only from the circumstance of the 
continuance of their license depending upon the man- 
ner they conduct themselves, but still more from a 
sense of what is right, would be the last persons to 
engage in so disreputable a conspiracy as that of de- 
priving a sane man of his liberty. 

There is still another objection to this proposed 
change in the law which I have not yet noticed, and 
which deserves serious consideration before the subject 
is dismissed, and that is the unsuitableness of such 
a tribunal, composed as juries invariably are, of un- 
professional persons, to decide a strictly medical 
question ; for it will be found, on closer examination, 
that the duty which is thus proposed to be thrown on 
them partakes essentially of this character. This is not 
the case at present, because the duty which the present 
state of the law requires them to perform is altoge- 
ther different from that which the proposed enact- 
ment would call upon them to do. At present all 
they have to do is to decide upon the evidence sub- 
mitted to them, as to the simple fact of the mental 
condition of the person whose case is inquired into. 
But the proposed alteration of the law would require 
them to do more, namely, to investigate whether tha 
condition which is thuB asceTt8XKi<&^\i^ «»aX.\^ ^Ni-^«^ 
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as to Require personal confinement ; and this is evi- 
dently a question of a purely professional character, 
which no one but those who have made the subject 
of these matters their study is competent to decide. 
No one, I presume, would contemplate such a change 
in the constitution of these courts, as to confine them 
to medical men, either wholly or in a certain pro- 
portion, for such a change is totally unnecessary for 
the purpose to which they are at present applied, and 
if carried into effect, would entirely destroy that con- 
fidence which is their chief recommendation with the 
public under the existing system. The introduction 
of the professional element into their constitution in 
any proportion would create general distrust, and un- 
less it were confined to medical men exdusively, it 
would be impossible to prevent the anomaly of un- 
skilled coadjutors overriding the decision of men of 
experience in a strictly technical question. Consti- 
tuted as they are, what return could they make to 
the question. Is the case such as to require confine- 
ment for its proper treatment ? If they are to take 
the ipse dixit of the medical witnesses as the expres- 
sion of their sentiments, it is clear that they will be 
but the echo of the real voice ; and that if the sole 
purpose of their being called together is to ascertain 
this fact, they serve merely to encumber the pro- 
ceedings by the cumbrous machinery employed. It 
surely is not to be expected that they will set their 
own crude and commonplace observations in opposi- 
tion to the carefully-formed and deliberately-expressed 
opinions of properly qualified authorities. But what 
are they to do wlien t\iLeie e;'m\.<& «^ ^^<&x^\3l<i:^ ^i o^i- 
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nion among the medical men themselves ? To which 
side are they to lean ? The mere number of the wit- 
nesses on one side is no proof of the accuracy of their 
views in questions of this nature, and all that the 
jury can properly think of doing would be to state that 
owing to the diversity of opinions prevailing, they 
are unable to arrive at a definite conclusion. Would 
such a verdict as this be of any use ? Would it be-* 
nefit the patient ? Would it give the anxious relatives 
the least help to unravel the knotty point as to what 
the best interests of their friend imperatively require ? 
It is true that the hypothesis now stated supposes the 
possibility of medical men making a mistake in 
placing in confinement a person who ought not to be 
sent there ; but does the remedy suggested remove the 
difficulty ? — and if not, what is the use of its introduce 
lion? The mistake, it is plain, may be either on the one 
side or the other, and the interests of the patient may 
be as much injured by leaving him at Uberty as by 
placing him under restraint. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said, 
that I am by any means hostile to the practice of having 
these courts of inquiry held upon persons reputed to 
be insane, and whose condition it may be necessary, 
from particular circumstances, to have clearly and au- 
thoritatively determined. All that I desire to oppose 
is the introduction of any enactment rendering it im- 
perative in all cases to have the sanction of such a 
proceeding, as a necessary preliminary step to con- 
finement in an asylum for the purposes of treatment. 
That would be, as I conceive, to use them in the so- 
lution of a difficult and pecu\iax i^xc!t\^T£L) i<^ ^q^^^^ 
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they are evidently not adapted. Employed as they 
are at present for the protection of the property of 
lunatics, they serve a wise and useful purpose, which 
ought, by reducing the legal expenses of the inquiry to 
the lowest possible amount, to be extended to all 
persons who have any private income to be looked 
after. I would even go farther, and I would say that 
even when an individual has no property to render 
such a measure necessary or expedient for its safe 
keeping, it might be made an essential condition that 
after he had been in confinement for a certain time, 
sufficient to allow the probability of his recovery 
within a reasonable period to be fully tested, he 
should be brought before a regular commission, to 
have his mental state carefully investigated, and the 
propriety of his further continuance in seclusion satis- 
factorily ascertained. By postponing the investiga- 
tion to a later period in the history of his illness, the 
patient would not be Hkely to suffer any material 
evil from the excitement that his appearance in court 
would be certain to lead to at first, and an additional 
security would be given against a man being detained 
in custody longer than might be absolutely necessary. 
Even to this, however, objections may be started. 
Persons not possessed of private incomes are not those 
usually in danger of being kept needlessly in confine- 
ment, because the common stimulus to such a crime — 
the auri sacra fames — is obviously wanting in their 
case, and the expense of keeping them in that con- 
dition must be borne by others. Secondly, if persons 
of respectability are really insane, and maintained by 
their friends in a liceu-a^^ «cs^\\srav >a«^wA. \3ca time 
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limited by law, it would seem a harsh proceeding to 
obHge the relatives, already at a considerable expense 
for their maintenance, to incur the additional charge 
of having a commission issued to ascertain their 
state, even though the actual cost of that commission 
should be reduced to as small an amount as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. But the greatest difficulty of all 
would be to determine the period from which the 
commencement of the calculation of time should be 
estimated. 

Let us suppose the legal interval to be six months. 
Is this to be counted from the date of his malady or 
of his confinement? If the latter, how is it to be 
affected by change of residence from one asylum to 
another ? The proprietor of one establishment can 
have no certain knowledge of the time spent by a pa- 
tient in another place before being committed to his 
care; and how is he to be made liable for a transgres- 
sion of an enactment which he has no means of avoid- 
ing? 

It will be noticed that the principal objection I 
make to the use of commissions as a preHminary step 
to personal confinement, is the injury such a course 
is likely to inflict on the patient by the excitement it 
must produce. There are, however, certain cases 
which are extremely difficult to be dealt with in prac- 
tice, where no evil of this kind is likely to result, and 
which, from their peculiar nature, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, ought to be made the subject of this 
kind of inquiry — I allude to cases connected with con- 
firmed and excessive intemperance. Discarding from, 
consideration the ordinary cases oi\i^\\xi^^sxs(^^s^- 
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nest, where themdmdiialis,toaeertam 
to fulfil his duties, there are two kinds of 
■re more or less allied to insanity, fnonc^a 
of intemperaooe leads to a distinei hot tempomj at- 
tack of insanitj; hut this occurs so often, and leads to 
sndi dangerous results, that it heeomes m. q o nii na 
whether the indiWdual should he permitted to cnjoj 
his personal libertj at all, seeing that he is sme to 
hring on a repetition of his insane oonditaon the mo- 
ment he b set at lai^, or should be kept in eontinned 
confinement, though perfectly rational when limited 
to total abstinence. In the other, there are no dis- 
tinct evidences of mental aberration to be detected, 
but the person is for the time carried awaj with an 
insatiable thirst for ardent drink, which completely 
interferes with the performance of his social engage- 
ments ; his passions are inflamed, and in the yiolenee 
of his conduct, temper, and language, he becomes a 
perfect demon. So long as such a person is left at 
large, it is impossible to get him to restrain his ap- 
petite, and the most deplorable e£Pects are produced ; 
and the only effectual method of securing his deUver- 
ance is placing him temporarily in a situation where the 
means of gratifying his propensities shall be effectually 
removed from his reach. These are clearly not cases 
of ordinary insanity, and the mental condition of those 
who are thus affected furnishes no ground for sup- 
posing that they can be injured by a judicial inquiry : 
it ought, consequently, in all cases, to be resorted 
to before such a measure is finally determined on. 
Whether they ought to be regarded as criminals liable 
to puniahmenti iualead Qi\\]iT^\K«& va!L^\^»^<^\](^ tceat- 
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ment, or whether, granting that confinement is neces- 
sary for their benefit, that confinement should be 
practised within the walls of an ordinary lunatic asy- 
lum, are questions which admit of considerable dis- 
cussion, and which it is not necessary just now to 
enter upon ; but certain it is that in many respects 
they approximate to insanity, and that they present 
difficulties in the way of practical management which 
can rarely be surmounted by the best directed skill, 
so long as the individuals are left masters of their own 
actions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE PROPOSITION TO ABOLISH ALL PROPRIE- 
TARY LUNATIC ASYLUMS, AND TO ESTABLISH 
NATIONAL ONES INSTEAD, FOR THE ACCOMMO- 
DATION OF THE HIGHER CLASSES. 

There remains yet one other suggestion to be con- 
sidered in connexion with this subject, and that is the 
propriety of suppressing all the existing private luna- 
tic asylums, and establishing governmental institu- 
tions of a corresponding description in their stead, 
for the accommodation of patients in the higher classes 
of society. At present all the public asylums, in Ire- 
land at least, with the exception of St. Patrick's asy- 
lum, are exclusively constructed for the reception of 
pauper patients. This suggestion, like the one just 
considered, is prompted by the idea that it would 
afford more effectual security to the sane portion of 
the population against the danger of false imprison- 
ment, because it is supposed that proprietors of pri- 
vate asylums, having a direct pecuniary interest in re- 
ceiving and retaining the patients admitted to their 
establishments, are scarcely fit to be trusted with a 
responsibility that involves so great a temptation to 
abuse. Not to talk of grosser instances of corruption, 
it is supposed that their judgments will be uncon- 
sciously warped to a i«i\s^ ^^xt^^Nl\wv^ ^^ ^^ to look 
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Upon every harmless eccentricity of manner, and every 
idle notion floating in the hrain of persons committed 
to their charge as a clear proof of insanity ; and still 
farther, that when patients really insane have been 
once admitted, they will be disposed to detain them 
in confinement, ander one pretext and another, longer 
than may be necessary. Baron Alderson, * in a charge 
delivered at the central criminal court of London, in 
June, 1852, expressed himself strongly to this effect ; 
and if I am not mistaken, there is a vague but general 
feeling of the same kind prevalent among the public 
in favour of the suggestion. Dr. Henry Monro has 
recently published a work broaching the same sen- 
timent, but putting it upon a somewhat different 
footing, viz., that of relieving the resident physicians 
from the responsibility at present thrown upon them 
of expressing an opinion as to the propriety of retain- 
ing or discharging patients and transferring it to th^ 
authorized inspectors. Undoubtedly a medical man, 
in charge of a patient, is often placed in a position 
where his motives in giving advice upon this point 
may be open to suspicion, but the same difficulty is 
constantly felt in every other department of practical 
medicine ; and though it may be painful to his feel- 
ings to lie under a wrong impression, yet we do not 
find him repudiating the duty or shrinking from its 
performance. It is plain, from the argument in Dr. 
Monro's work, as indeed from the recorded experience 
of those asylums which are not properly proprietary 
ones, that the same difficulty would have to be met 
in public institutions that is now complained of in 
• Psych^ Journal^ No. XIX. t^, ^^^. 
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private ones, tbongh the motives of the manageis are 
not capable of being called in question ; for the very 
same reasons that now operate with the relatives of 
convalescent patients, to endeavour to effect their pre- 
mature removal, would still act upon them after the 
system of management had been entirely altered. 

I myself formerly made a suggestion of this kind. 
In the year 1834, when but a student, I read an essay 
before one of the medical societies of this dty, part of 
which was subsequently published in one of the peri- 
odicals of the day, at the special request of the editor, 
in which the propriety of this very measure was advo- 
cated, but upon different grounds. I thought that 
the larger dimensions of public and national institu- 
tions specially appropriated for the reception of pa- 
tients from the higher ranks of society would afford 
the scientific world a better opportunity of studying 
the peculiar phases of the malady that result from an 
elevated status and a high degree of education than 
we now possess, and that the contrasts presented by 
patients in establishments in every respect similar, 
except as regards the class and condition of their in- 
mates, would give us a better insight into the causes 
and character of the disease than the limited informa- 
tion at present in our possession will allow. How far 
such an object as this would be secured by the alter- 
ation it is not for me to say, but it did appear to me 
then, as it does appear still, to be in every way worthy 
of our best-directed efforts to attain it. While this, 
however, was then my opinion, as it is still, it is right 
for me to state, after the best consideration I have 
been able to give t\ie svj^y^^cX., \)aa\. ^^\^«t^ ^tactical 
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difficulties in the way of carrying any such plan into 
operation that must very materially interfere with its 
successful adoption, and that would render it, in all 
probability, highly injurious to the classes for whose 
benefit it is specially designed. 

I think it may be taken for granted, after what has 
been already stated, that there exists no such decided 
necessity for the adoption of further precautions 
against unjustifiable confinement as to force us to 
adopt a more stringent system of lunatic asylums, 
without regard to the consequences to which such 
system may lead. Matters are well enough provided 
for already to lead us to pause before embarking in a 
new, expensive, and comphcated machinery, unless it 
can be shown that it is at least equally advantageous 
in other respects with that which it is intended to 
supplant. Now, the proposed plan of having only go- 
vernmental asylums seems open to this objection, that 
it would be likely to lead the relatives of the insane 
to hesitate even more than they do at present before 
placing their lunatic friends in places where they can 
be properly treated. "When we consider the probable 
size of such establishments, their public character, 
their being governed by an official, and numerous board, 
&c., we can scarcely doubt that such a feeling would 
be produced, and that a large section of the community 
would refuse to avail themselves of the advantages 
they would present, and that sooner than send their 
friends there, they would endeavour to get them treated 
some private place. It is needless to say that such a 
course would entirely defeat the intention of t\ycs%fc 
who now advocate the foTmation oi s\x^ ^"&\a^jj»^'^- 
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ments. If a door is now open to abase and cruelty^ 
the practical effect of the new arrangement would be 
to open it still more widely, while, as we have formerly 
seen, it woald be decidedly injurious to many patients, 
by depriving them of the only effective means for 
having their malady properly treated. Nor could the 
inconvenience be remedied by any law that could be 
framed, making it penal to have lunatics kept in pri- 
vate houses. So long as any patients of this class are 
permitted to be at large, it would be obviously impos- 
sible to have .its provisions constructed in such a man- 
ner as to allow of a distinction being drawn between 
those who might and those who mightnot be confined 
in separate lodgings. 

The admission of the principle that such a thing 
as a proprietary asylum is not to be permitted to ex- 
ist, plainly involves the hypothesis that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to estabUsh different institutions in 
every requisite variety of style of accommodation, 
and rate of charge, to suit the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the pecuniary circumstances of individual 
patients. Admitting that the Government were even 
to do this, the question remains to be asked, will 
they create several asylums of each grade, and by 
doing so, leave the parties requiring accommodation 
the power of selecting between rival institutions, so as 
to have in some measure the option of disposing their 
invalid relative where they may think most for his 
advantage? or will they, by creating one only of 
each kind, virtually establish a monopoly which they 
must necessarily be satisfied with ? I say nothing of 
the difficulty of managixv^ \)cvft i^Qi€\^\& «sv\ ^^^^ndi- 
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ture of such establishments, so as to secure to each 
individual the full amount of the comforts to which 
his payments entitle him, and at the same time to 
guard against their becoming an expense to the State ; 
for I take it for granted that it would never be con- 
templated that the rates of charge should be so ar- 
ranged as to leave a profit to the country, and if not, 
how is the calculation to be made, so as at all times, 
and under the varying conditions of a fluctuating 
number of inmates, to guard against a deficiency? 
Difficulties still greater would probably arise, as to 
the extent of country for which such institutions 
should be constructed, which would be peculiarly em- 
barrassing if the friends of the patient were left an 
option of using them or not ; and if such an option 
were not accorded to them, the whole proceedings 
would have an arbitrary and tyrannical character, al- 
together foreign from the spirit of the constitution. 

There is a plain and obvious reason why the 
Government should establish public asylums for the 
use of the poor, because the inability of the classes 
for whose benefit such establishments are intended, to 
provide proper accommodation for their reception 
without such assistance, leaves the country only a 
choice of evils — either to suffer the neglected lunatics 
to wander about the country uncared for and uncon- 
trolled, a burden to themselves, and a source of danger 
to others, or to undertake the duty of providing 
proper accommodation for them at the public expense. 
These establishments, consequently, partake essen- 
tially of an eleemosynary character. Bwi \i<i %\iJ^Xkfti- 
cessity can he urged for tTie aAo^XXoxi ^i ^ ^\ssSisst 
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system of public asylums for the rich ; and although 
they might not, in any proper sense of the word, de- 
serve to be considered as charitable institutions, yet 
it cannot be forgotten that the sturdy spirit of inde- 
pendence which forms so striking a feature in the na- 
tional character, would strenuously resist the attempt 
to force upon them the use of a public and state provision 
for the accommodation of their relatives and friends ; 
and it seems scarcely possible to prevent many persons 
taking a wrong idea of the nature of these institutions 
when they perceive others precisely similar formed on 
a basis of a purely charitable nature. In these coun- 
tries there is a strong feeling among persons in inde- 
pendent circumstances against allowing the State any 
control over what they consider their proper and per- 
sonal rights ; and it has consequently become a 
settled maxim in the policy of the country, that the 
Government is not to be asked to do anything that 
can be done equally well by private enterprise. 

It must not be forgotten that if the proprietors of 
private asylums have a direct pecuniary interest in 
the success of their establishments, this very circum- 
stance, though it may occasionally betray them into 
improprieties, is of itself a powerful stimulus to exert 
themselves to the utmost to promote their efficiency 
as places of recovery. The surest step to success in 
this as in every other undertaking, is to prove ones- 
self deserving of it. A large number of cures ef- 
fected in a short time will do infinitely more to fill 
the purse of the proprietor than all the questionable 
gains he can lay \us Wnd on, by detaining patients 

ecessarily after t\vey \wj^ iee,w^\^$^, ot ^^\sv\Um^ 
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others who ought never to have heen received. In a 
public institution it is obvious no such stimulus can 
exist. A sense of duty, and a desire of reputation, 
are the only motives that can prompt a man to exer- 
tion, whose salary is fixed, and independent of the 
issue. These, imdoubtedly, are sufficient to induce 
many who occupy this honourable position to use 
their utmost ability for the good of the patients com- 
mitted to their care; yet looking at human nature 
generally, we cannot help admitting that the sense of 
a man's income depending upon his exertions in any 
undertaking is a motive infinitely more powerful in 
effect, though lower in moral principle, in leading him 
to discharge his duties zealously and efficiently. Even 
the ambition to earn personal reputation has less 
scope to act in the case of managers of a public in- 
stitution than in that of the proprietors of a private 
one ; because in the latter the character of the estab- 
lishment is simply and exclusively that of the in- 
dividual who conducts it. It is impossible to separate 
the one from the other. There is no prestige arising 
from honourable names associated in the manage- 
ment, and identified with its interests, to obscure, by 
the weight of rank, influence, or authority, the exact 
measure of personal fitness for the situation he fills. 
In public asylums, on the contrary, the managing 
board occupy the prominent place in the public eye ; 
they are the source of authority, and the fixed and 
permanent head, while the manager is but a subor- 
dinate officer, occupying the post for a season, and 
removable at pleasure. It is hence much xskm^ ^^o 
ficult for him to bring bis peT%otL«i c:^<nxSss^^ \s^k» 
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pablic notice, so as to earn for himself a distinct and 
honourable character. Beneath the shade of the 
offidal directors, both the defidaides and the merits 
of the managing superintendent are concealed from 
general observation, and oonseqnentlj the stimnlos 
which would otherwise be so valuable in stirring him 
up to individual effort, loses a great part of its real 
value. 

There is one obvious advantage that private asylums 
possess over public ones, which deserves to be noticed, 
and that is, that the entire power of directing their 
concerns, as well as the sole responsibility, is placed in 
the hands of a single individual. Hence all the de- 
tails of their management are characterised by unity 
of action and design — a matter of the very greatest 
importance in the treatment of lunatics. If the as- 
sistants hesitate or refuse to comply with the views 
of the head of the institution, there is a short and 
simple method of getting rid of the inconvenience. 
This is not always the case in public institutions. 
Subordinate officers often occasion a great deal of 
annoyance to the principal superintendent, and thwart 
his wishes in a variety of ways, which it is difficult to 
bring under the notice of the board, or to represent 
to them in such a manner as to convince them of the 
necessity of adopting an effectual remedy for the evil 
complained of. This is not the fault of lunatic asy- 
lums exclusively, but of all public institutions go- 
verned by a numerous committee, the members of 
which do not always see matters in the same light or 
act harmoniously together. Parties will sometimes 
be formed amon^ them, and one official is backed by 
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one party, while another is hacked hy a different party, 
and the worst conseqaences are necessarily produced. 
It is a fortunate circumstance when the manager so 
far possesses the confidence of the hoard under which 
he is placed as to find himself uniformly supported 
in the just exercise of his legitimate authority. 

Still further, in the carrying into execution of pro- 
jected improvements, the proprietor of a private asy- 
lum is not hampered by having to consult and to ob- 
tain the co-operation of a board who may not feel the 
importance of what his more practical mind may show 
him to be necessary for the benefit of the patients. 
Many circumstances conduce with the directors of 
public institutions generally to postpone or refuse the 
adoption of plans for the improvement of the trust 
committed to their charge. There is the expenditure 
of money in the first instance, which may not be easily 
obtained, the problematical character of the benefit 
to be secured, the temporary inconvenience that it 
would occasion, the subsequent expenses it may lead 
to, and a thousand other little reasons that weigh as 
an incubus upon the project, and lead them to prefer 
letting matters remain as they are, at least for a little 
longer, until perhaps the success of the experiment 
elsewhere awakens them from their lethargy, or some 
other circumstance leads them to listen favourably to 
the proposal. The proprietor of a private asylum, on 
the contrary, may adopt, on his own responsibility, 
and at his own impulse, any alteration in the system 
of management, style of accommodation, and construc- 
tion of the buildings that he thinks likely to be con- 
ducive to the comfort and Vie€\l\i o^ ^^ ^'«^aKc^a»' 
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There is no delay nor difficulty in carrying it into ex- 
ecution. The only Umits to his passion for improve- 
ment are those which spring from the length of his 
purse and the encouragement he may think the pubUc 
are disposed to give to such an expenditure. But 
herein consists the real inferiority of private to pubUc 
asylums, the former being merely mercantile specu- 
lations, set on foot to answer a present, and, it may 
be, a passing purpose, do not possess the permanence 
that is requisite to justify a large outlay of capital in 
their construction. Being capable of being soon di- 
verted to another purpose from the death or failure 
of the proprietor, it would not do to embark a large 
sum in the erection of buildings and fitting out of plea- 
sure grounds, &c., which could not be usefully ap- 
plied to any object but that for which it was originally 
planned. Public asylums, on the other hand, being 
national undertakings, deliberately resolved on, and 
not being likely to be diverted from their original de- 
sign, naturally must command all the advantages that 
a generous supply of public money can secure. 

It is very far from being my wish to represent 
private asylums, as they now exist, as being every- 
thing that ought to be desired ; on the contrary, I 
believe, that although very much improved of late 
years, they are still susceptible of further advance- 
ment. All I desire to do is, to show that no such ne- 
cessity exists for their entire suppression as some san- 
guine but mistaken philanthropists seem to believe, 
and that if rightly administered, under the existing 
sjstem of superintendence, they are capable of an 
amount of good t\iat co\M ^e»x^^^\^^ \^<usc&a\\ied by 
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the exclusive establishment of public asylums. And 
whatever evils exist in them, the public have it at 
all times in their own power to correct, by steadily 
setting their face against establishments where abuses 
exist, and by encouraging those proprietors who de- 
sire to act honestly by their patients, and to keep 
pace with all the improvements that modern science 
is introducing into this department of practical me- 
dicine. 



THE END. 
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